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CROWN, CONSTITUTION AND 
COMMONWEALTH 


1, The King and His Ministers 

B etween the hnt appearance in the English papen of 
any oven reference to King Edward's wish to marry 
Mrs. Simpson, and his signing of his instrument of abdica- 
tion, eight days elapsed. So quickly did the crisis, as the 
general public knew it, come and go. Actually it was the 
culmination of events stretching back over several years. 
It was not until the summer and autumn of 1956, however, 
that the King’s association with Mrs. Simpson became the 
object of a growing flood of scurrilous and banal gossip, 
origiruting in the less reputable American papers, and 
inevitably seeping into the countries of the Commonwealth. 
Political and press circles in Great Britain and the Do- 
minions were hr from ignonntof what was passing ; indeed, 
the atfair was a common topic of conversation in clubs and 
drawing-rooms all through that period, and more especially 
after October 27, when Mrs. Simpson's suit for divorce at 
the Ipswich Assizes gave colour to the rumour, previously 
derided, that a marriage was in contemplation. Yet the 
press was uniformly silent : not because it had been bought 
or censored or persuaded, or was afraid or prudish or 
obscurantist, but because editors and proprietors hoped 
that the rumours would prove false, the trouble would blow 
away, and everyone would be able to congrartilate himself 
on having saved the Monarchy from the vulgar and damag- 
ing publidt) inflicted on it in the United States. Some 
commentators now claim that “ had the disclosure been 
gradual and accompanied by sober comment, the King 
himself would have been warned of the extraordinary 
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diHicaltks of the coime he fatd in mind, and k is more 
than fMobable that a solution would have been found 
without any broadcasting of what had passed between 
him and the Prime Minister * But the only “ sohitioa ** 
— ^in the circumstances as we now know them — -was the 
one that was almost unanimously rejected as soon as it was 
prt^XMed. Even if it had commended itself to puUic 
(pinion at the time, it would have left behind a ta nk li i^ 
sore and damaged the Monarchy beyond repair. It is 
easy to be wise after the event; but the silence erf” the 
preu must seem in retrospect to have been as fortunate in 
saving us from such a “ solution — if that indeed was its 
e0ect-^s it was in shortening the actual period of crisis. 
Certainly, once the newspapers had adopted their policy 
of ibstimnce it was extremdy difficult for them to reverse 
it, in the absence of an occasion provided by some public 
utterance or official statement. 

Ibe actual occasion was a peculiar one. In the course 
of an address to his diocesan conference on December i, 
the Bishop of Bradford discussed the religious aspect of 
the (>>ronation, and incidentally remarked that it was to 
be hoped the King was aware of his need for God's grace. 
" Some of us wish he gave more positive signs of his 
awareness". The next day a number of provincial news- 
papers, led by the Yorksbirt Post (which, as the Bishop’s 
leading local journal, was likely to deal with any important 
utterance that might fall from him), commented out- 
spokenly on this remark, and by December 3 the whole 
press was full of news and opinion on the King’s relations 
with Mrs. Simpson. The Bishop of Bradford afterwards 
declared that when he composed his address he had not 
even heard of the rumours about diose relations, and that 
he had lieen referring only to the King’s apparent indif- 
ference to the public practice of religion. The loosing of 
the flood-gates of publicity was thus in itself an aeddent. 
But the fact that a sober conservative journal, not a 
• Mr. J. A. Speodet in the / JamMfy 1937. 
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c iiCT l ad a D- cnocy otgan of ifae ttaitt paen, wu ihe tint to 
famk iSatot ii t liga tiitt k wm no tcrfatent tfatt like 
acKidhit hi y peoed toond eboat knt rime. A gtovii^ 
ckde knew or sospected diet alteedf the tSur tm die 
object o£ argent Cabinet diaenssioo, Md of inter-ccMn* 
monicarioa among die different Govenuneots of the 
ConuDonvealdi. 

It is theicfme oecessaiy to take the ttoty back a little in 
time, ftdlowing die disdosiuea that have since been made 
in the Pirliainents of the Commonvcalth, notably by 
Me. Baldwin on December to, by Mr. Lyons on the ftd* 
lowing (ky, by Mr. Mackenzie King on January iS, and 
by General Hertzog on January 15. Perturbed by the 
gossip in the American press, and by its reactions in the 
Dominions and at home, Mr. Baldwin sought and obtained 
an interview with His Majesty on October so. He told 
the King of his anxieties, especially with legaid to the 
publicity, criticism and suspicion that might arise from the 
divorce proceedings then pending. He reminded the King 
of the unique position of the Monarchy, not only as the 
last link of Empire Init also as a guarantee, so long as its 
integrity was preserved, against many evils that had 
afflicted other countries. But while the respect for the 
Monarchy had been largely built up over three generations, 
said the Prime Minister, it might disappear far more rapidly 
in the face of the kind of criticism to which it was ^ing 
exposed, and against which no popularity could in the end 
prevail. Mr. ^dwin pressed for no answer to what he 
had said, but asked the King to consider it carefully. 
Nearly a month later, on November 16 (Mrs. Simpson 
having meanwhile obtained a decree nisi), the King sent 
for Mr. ^dwin, who again raised the question of a 
marriage, expressing the view that the suggested union 
would not command the approval of the people ; they had 
a right to be beard, he said, since the King's wife must be 
their Queen. King Edward replied : “ I am going to 
marry Mrs. Simpson, and I am prepared to go 
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All this time the converMtfions between the King and 
Mr. Baldwin were on a personal and informal footing. 
Tbe Prime Minister consulted none of his colleagues 
before visiting the King on October 20, and reported to 
only a few of the senior of them what then occurred. 
That being so, there was no question of drawing the 
Dominion Governments into consultation at that stage. 
Their right to advise the Crown on an issue affecting the 
whole Commonwealth was and is equal with that of the 
British Cabinet, but in a constitution^ sense no advice to 
the Crown had yet been sought or tendered. Such 
Commonwealth inter-communication as there was at that 
period — and it is hard to believe that the topic of the 
King’s intentions was entirely avoided in private discus- 
sions in London between the High Commissioners and 
Cabinet Ministers, or in the I ligh Commissioners’ intimate 
reports to their own Premiers — such inter-communication 
ttx)k as personal and informal a character as the explorations 
of Mr. Baldwin himself. 

'ITic whole character of the issue was altered, however, 
after Mr. Baldwin’s next interview with His Majesty, which 
uxik place on November 25 . In the meantime a suggestion 
had been privately advanced that Parliament — or rather 
the Parliaments of the Commonw'calth — should pass an 
Act enabling Mrs. Simpson to become the King’s wife 
without assuming the position of Queen. This was Mr. 
Baldwin’s accxHint of his conversation with the King. 

He uked me whether that proposition had l>ecn put to me, 
and I said )*e». Me asked me what 1 thought of it. I told him 
that i had not tonsideretl it. I said, " I can give no considered 
(pinion If he asked me my first reaction informally, my 
first reaction wa.s ihat {Parliament would never pass such a Bill. 
But I saKi that if he desired ii I would examine it formally. He 
aakl he did so desire. Then I said. " It will mean my putting 
that formally before the whole (jibmet and communicating with 
•he Prime Ministers of all tlic Domiiuons, and was that his wish ? ” 
He told me that it was. 1 said that I would do it. 

On November 27 an emergency meeting of the Cabinet 



THE KING AND HIS MINISTERS 


•mu held, tod on the seme or the following dkf* com* 
mamritkiD wts muk widi the Doomiioii GovcEmnents. 
The vtxioas Dmninioa Prime MmistecB have ndd the 
aohaeqoent story in difeent terms. The first cable from 
Mr. Baldwin recounted his oonversaticms with the King 
and asked to know the reactions of the Dominion Govern- 
ments. Mr. Mackenzie King told the Canadian House 
of Commons that Mr. Baldwin asked for “ an ex{>ression 

opinion on two possible courses — the marriage of King 
Edward to Mrs. Simpson, she to become Qutxn, and a 
morganatic marriage, of which the issue would be barred 
from the succession **. In General Hertzog’s account a 
third possible course was added— voluntary abdication. 

At this period the exchanges between the Governments 
of the Commonwealth were on the plane of mutual informa- 
tion. Mr. Lyons responded, he said, with his “ petaonal 
view, since at that time the v'holc matter was highly secret 
and confidential ”. Mr. Mackenzie King likewise replied 
“ without consulting other members of the Cabinet ", 
The machinery of direct communication between Prime 
Minister and Prime Minister on " matters of Qbinet 
importance ” had been established by the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1918. In effect, Mr. Baldwin was passing on 
to the EXiminion Governments information essential to 
them in deciding what advice they should give to the 
Crown; and from them he was requesting information 
essential to the United Kingdom Cabinet in deciding what 
advice it should give to the Crown. Ingenious suggestions 
that the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom acted in 
the crisis as the chairman of an imaginary Imperial Con- 
ference arc an inaccurate as well as unnecessary gloss on the 
truth ; for in the actual exchanges there was never any hint 
of such a fictional relationship. The suggestions, indeed, 
are oonsonan. neither w'ith the status of the Dominion 
Governments, as having an independent relation with the 

* Mr. Lyons Mid he received the cable on November tS, but 
there is ten hours' diflerenoe in time between Quiberni and London. 
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Clown, not with the charactei of the Imperial Coofeteaoe, 

whkh if not an aecotive body and has no power to d^gitt 
to anyone andiority to act in its name. 

What ricwi the Dominions expressed in thdr tqdies to 
Mr. Baldwin’s communication will probably never be 
known to the public in detail. But it is apparent diat after 
brief reflection they were found firmly a^ unanimouriy’ 
opposed to the id« of a morganatic marriage — an idea 
repugnant to British law and custom, and on the fiice of it 
a confession that the woman whom the King wished to 
marry would be inacccptable as Queen. By December 2, 
when the King again sent for Mr. Baldwin, although the 
lattci’s enquiries were not yet complete, they “ had gone 
far enough to show that neither in the Dominions not here 
would tlicre be any prospect of such legislation being 
accepted Mr. Baldwin told the King that the proposal 
was therefore mipracttcable, and His Majesty “ took the 
answer with no tfucstion and he never recurred to it 
again 


The next .stage was the giving of formal advice to the 
King by his I>>mtnion Governments. This was done at 
Mr. Baldwin’s suggestion.* conveyed on December 5. 
Our information at present is incomplete, but we know 
that at least the Ciovetnments of Australia and South 
Africa at once advised the King directly that a morganatic 
marriage was impossible ; and that the Canadian Cabinet 


prefcrtetl to authorise Mr. Baldwin to transmit to the King 
a like repudiation, as their united opinion on the only issue 
on which formal advice to the Crown was sought or 
tentlercd throughout the crisis. On December 8, how- 
ever. they sent through the Governor General a message 

' rep^ed that “ an intimation was received 

the ^imc Minuter <i( (,rear Britain to the effect that pos^iv the 
rXiRunioni might v uh of rheit own accord to advice 

«> Mu MsifttT i and -Mr. Lyons’ account was similar. Accordine 
10 (jcnetal Mett^g however. Mr. Baldwin declared in his cable that 
u ^ “ expressed the wish 

^ rKiverntnents should advise him forinally " on the 
marganaik marrisge propoMl. ^ uw 
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m f& Ibijimf ia arhidi, after eapr aw i ng liiek sympetlqr. 

These a no doubt in our miodi dutt mngnkioo bjr your 
M^nty of ahMt, u fOng. is owing by you to die Throne and to 
your b^eaty's sul^ects in all parts of dw British Comnumwealtii, 
aegatdless ^ wfaat die penooai sacritice may be, should be 
petnutted to outweigh all other coosideiations. 

TTw dividing line between “advice to the Crown” and 
“ e3q>te8si<MW o£ opinion” is not easy to draw. The 
important ftet is that some if not all of His Majesty’s 
Governments in the Dominions exercised their right to 
communicate with the King, whether in the shape of 
formal advice or otherwise. Their status in this respect 
was equal to that of the United Kingdom Government, 
though the nature and urgency of the crisis made it 
inevitable that Mr. Baldwin should have played a unique 
part, and that His Majesty should not himself have 
directly sought advice from Ws Dominion Governments at 
the same time as he sought it from Mr. Baldwin. Two 
alternative methods of procedure were open to them in 
advising the Crown in person, and both, it seems, were 
used : to present their advice through their Governors 
General, as the personal representatives of the Crown, 
or to communicate directly with the King through his 
private secretary. 


II. The Abdication 

M eanwhile, in England, events moved rapidly 
towards their climax. After the first bewildered 
week-end, public opinion, led by the responsible press on 
both sides of politics, solidified swiftly and decisively 
behind the view that the choice lay with the King, and that 
it lay between giving up Mrs. Simpson and abdicating the 
Thr^. It is dear from Mr. Baldwin’s narrative that this 
was fully realised by His Majesty himself, who, after the 
rejection of the morganatic marriage plan, made no attempt 

*4J 
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vliitevef to force the issue into any oA« channel. There 
WMM at no time a constitutional crisis in the sense of a 
cooflia between King and Ministers. King Edward had 
too wide a knowledge of affairs, and too profound a con- 
cern for the welfare of his peoples, not to rule out from the 
start the possibility of such a conflict, with its cons^ences 
of a Government resignation, political chaos, dissension 
among the members of the Commonwealth, the formation 
of a party of King’s friends, and lasting bitterness and 
injury to the Crown. He had made up his mind con- 
clusively by December 8, on which date Mr. Baldwin had 
his final interview at Fort Belvedere. On the following 
day the C.abinct addressed a last-minute plea to His Majesty, 
expressing the hope that before he pronounced any formal 
dcctiion he would be pleased to reconsider his intention, 
which must vi deeply distress and so vitally affect all his 
subjects. As late as December to (though half a day 
lxf(»rc corresponding English time) the Australian Prime 
Minister sent through the Governor General a message 
liegging the King to reconsider his decision and to continue 
to reign over Australia. But the door had shut. 

On DecemlKt lo the King’s message was read by Mr. 
.Speaket, and the same day the text w'as issued of the Bill 
In validate the alxlication. Both these documents arc 
rcprtKluccti in full in an appendix to this article. When 
the Bill was before the House the following day, seven 
ntemlicrs were found to support Mr. Maxton’s amendment 
declining i(» accept a Bill necessitated by circumstances 

whuh >h.iw ( Icarlv the danger to this country and to the British 
t jwmonucalfh of Nations inherent in a hereditary monaichy 
at a tmie when the peace and prosperiry- of the people require a 
^e stable anti cthcicnt h>rm t»f government of a republican 

Die mam Ixxlv of the loibour party, in Mr. Attlee’s words, 
were " not to lx- diverted into abstraa discussions about 
monarchy and republicanism. The one essential is that 
the will of the people should prevail in a democratic 

146 
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ooiuktty **. A|Muct from the long-winded t^faJkan diver- 
oon* the pcooeedings on the Bill in Puliament wen shott 
and concise, emotions being too full fot contentious debate 
or verbose approval. The Bill passed dl its stages and 
received the Royal Assent on December ii. That same 
evening Prince Edward left England, by choice and not 
by law an exile, having first broadcast to the peoples of 
tte Empire a moving message of explanation and farewell. 
The Duke of York, who immediately succeeded his brother 
upon the giving of the Royal Assent to the Declaration 
of Abdication Bill, was proclaimed King George VI on 
December iz. So the crisis ended. 


III. The Statute of Westminster 

K ing ED ward’s decision to renounce the Throne 
initiated a new phase in the Commonwealth aspect of 
the crisis; for the abdication, with its attendant conse- 
quences for the succession, had to be ratified by Parliament, 
and there are six sovereign Parliaments under the Common- 
wealth Crown. Perhaps too nice an attention has been 
paid in this respect to the exact phraseology of the Statute 
of Westminster, whose purpose was simply to give legal 
form to the faas and principles of equality of status in the 
Commonwealth, as they had been described by the 1926 
Imperial Conference. Those facts and principles them- 
selves are inherently more important than their legal 
expression. Lawyers fall out, indeed, over the question 
how far the Statute of Westminster is rigidly binding in 
the different jurisdictions of the Commonwealth, if the 
old constitutional rule applies, that no Parliament can bind 
its successor, and that any statute contravening an earlier 
sututc to that extent repeals it, then no special procedure 
is needed to re-establish the power of the United Kingdom 
Parliament to pass laws for the Etominions despite the Statute 
of Westminster. Nevertheless the Statute is the latest and 
most solemn expression of Commonwealth convention, 

247 
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tAadi no Govetnmeat hcte or in the Di^ninions mtxM 
flcmt wve under the stress of the gravest emetgracy, such 
as would assuredly bring about a mutual understanding on 
dte course to be followed. 

Two portions of the Statute of Westminster deady 
applied to the necessities of the crisis. The first was the 
preamble, which sets out that 

tnaumuch m the Crown is the symbol of the free association of 
the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and as 
they ate united by a common allegiance to the Crown, it would 
be in accord with the established constitutional position of all 
the members of the 0>mtnonwcalth in relation to one another 
that any alteration in the law touching the Succession to the 
Throne ot the Royal Style and Titles shall hereafter require the 
assent as well of tlw Parliaments of all the Dominions as of the 
Padumem of the United Kingdom. 


The second relevant portion— tcchnially the more bi ndin g 
since a preamble has not the force of law * — was section 4, 
which lays down the following rule. 


No Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom passed after the 
conmienccmcnt of this Act shall extend, or^ deemed to extend, 
to a as part of the law of that Dominion, unless it k 

expressly declared in that Act that the Dominion has requested, 
and crmscnicd to, the enactment thereof. ^ 


This section did not apply to Australia or New 
whose Parliaments had nor yet adopted its terms. But 
since the Statute of \\ cstminster embodies Commonwealth 
convention and since an integral pan of that convention is 
the co-equaliry of the Dominions, it follows that the sense 
o( the .Statute will always be applied if possible to all the 
Dominions equally, So u was in this case. There was 

in .9,““' on the Statute 

tNnighi prindpfe. I .hould 


14 * 
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att man tiiomilit of the Uohed lOngdom PuiiuacQt’s. 
hgUbting out of hand for Aostralk or New 7j^l*ftA rtiaw 
of its doing so foe Canada or Sooth Afotca. Tbe preamble 
of tbe Dedaratioa of Abdication Act acicnowfolges the 
assent of afi those four Dominions. Indeed, the Australian 
Pattiament was the only Padiament in the British Common- 
wealth to pass a resdution ai^noving the Act on the same 
day as it was passed in the United KingdooL 

It is worth noting that, when section 4 of the draft 
Statote of Westminster was under discussion at the Imperial 
Conforence of 1930, the Dominion representatives foem- 
sdves rejected the idea of making the necessary “ request 
and consent *’ parliamentary rather than executive. Canada 
endorsed the Declaration of Abdication Act in due form by 
way of a Governor General’s order in council passed at 
Ottawa on December 10. In a broadcast address the same 
day, Mr. Mackenzie King explained that this action had 
been taken because the time-element made it impossible to 
summon the Canadian Parliament to a special session in 
time to take action before, or simultaneously with, the 
United Kingdom. Immediately after the opening of the 
next session, however, he introduced a one-clause Bill 
altering the succession to the Throne in accordance with 
the United Kingdom Act. Mr. Lapointe, the Minister of 
Justice, drew a distinction between validating the abdication 
and the new accession, which required from Canada only 
governmental “ request and consent ”, and altering the law 
touching the succession, which requited parliamentary 
ratification, under the preamble to the Sututc of West- 
minster. 

The inability to summon Parliaments in time to approve 
the United Kingdom legislation in advance caused a certain 
amount of constitutional embarrassment, especially with 
regard to the Irish Free State and the Union of South 
Africa. The attitude of Mr. de Valera’s Government to 
the Crown, and the measures passed by the Free State 
Parlianoent to deal with the situation created by King 

249 
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Edward's abdication, are described at greater lei^;th else- 
^dtete in this issue of The Roukd Table.* Here <Mie or 
two points onljr may be noted. 

First, whatever may be thought of Mr. de Valera's use 
of the occasion to doctoi the Free State constitution, by 
his promptitude in calling together the Dail on December 1 1 
to face the problem of tite abdication he spared Ireland and 
Great Britain some constitutional problems that might 
have aroused the bitterest controversy. Secondly, the 
Executive Authority (External Relations) Bill 19J6, as 
amended and passed by the Dail, did fully serve the purpose, 
essential to CxMnmonwealth unity at that moment of crisis, 
of assuring that the Crown in the Irish Free State — am- 
biguous as its position there might be — should be the same 
Crown as in Great Britain and the rest of the Common- 
wealth. Thirdly, thanks to the needs of home politics 
that made Mr. dc Valera sweeten the pill of accepting the 
(irown with the jam of abolishing the Governor General, 
this Bill was passed a day after the Declaration of Abdication 
Bill received t.hc Royal Assent and King George VI 
succeeded to the 'Ibrone. 

'Ibe impfiitancc of this fa« emerges when it is seen 
against the background of the omission of the Irish Free 
State fmm the preamble to the United Kingdom measure, 
and tf Mr. de Valera’s claim, which was certainly not 
without justification under the Statute of Westminster, that 
'* in 5<i far as Sar>rstat l-iireann is concerned the abdication 
will not Isccomc effective until legislation for that purpose 
has Ixcn enacted by the Oireachtas ”. If his claim is 
allowed, then for the space of one day Edward VIII was 
still King in the Free State, whereas George VI had already 
succcciled him across the Irish Channel. And from that 
admission many imponant consequences would flow in the 
rwlm of constitutumal law. The theory of the divisibility 
« ttK Qimmonwealth Crown, which is intimately bound up 
with the doarine of Dominion neutrality, would receive 

• See below, p. 
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«a endocMtneot whidi it hts not hithetto obtained among 
theortltodcn. SiKltspccalation,hGwevet,bstsatpie3entno 
{Mactkal inqiott. Neither Mr. de Valera's Govermnent nor 
Mr. Baldvrin's pressed the pdunt : whatever theories may be 
built i^xm the feame of tlut day’s interval, the event itself 
is past history : the unity the G>mmonwealth Crown, 
in the peison of King George VI and his successors, is 
assured. 

The momentary divisibility of the Crown was likewise 
implicit in the line taken by the Government of South 
Aftica, The Union Parliament was not sitting and could 
not be promptly summoned. Moreover, whereas C.anada 
had ratified the Statute of Westminster as it stood, and 
could therefore comply with its provisions by formally 
“ requesting and consenting to ” the United Kingdom 
legislation, South Africa had taken the opportunity of the 
Statute to pass the Status of the Union Act, one effect of 
which was to bar any Act of the Parliament at Westminster 
from extending to the Union without a separate Act of the 
Union Parliament itself. The Attorney General, in ex- 
plaining this point in the House of Commons debate on 
December ii, avoided discussing its consequences. He 
merely noted that the Union Government had authorised 
the citing of South Africa in the preamble, along with 
Australia and New Zealand, as having “ assented ” to the 
passage of the Declaration of Abdication Bill, although her 
position was very different from theirs.* The accession of 
George VI was duly gazetted and proclaimed by salute in 
the Union on December 12. 

Nevertheless, the legal problem remained. There was 
indeed another section of the Status of the Union Act, 
providing that the words “ heirs and successors ” of the 
Crown in section 2 of the South Africa Act 1909 (which 

* General Heitzog has since stated that this assent was given, 
and its mention authorised, not with a view to its having any legal 
effect, but at the request of the United Kingdom Government, and 
pending legislation in the Union. 
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mnaiiis the fiibric of the Uoioa’s coostitatioa) shall 
be taken to mean “ His Majesty’s heirs and sucoesson In 
the sovereignty of the Unit^ Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland as determined by the latvs relating to die 
soccmion of the Qonrn of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland This, however, was held inadequate 
b}' itself to secure the accession of George VI, since the 
phrase “as determined by the laws relating to the suc- 
cession of the Crown of the United Kingdom” must 
plainly be oinstrucd in relation to other parts of the Status 
Act and to the Statute of Westminster. It is now apparent 
that the Union Government rested their legal position on 
the following argument. A demise of the Crown is a 
fact, not a legal myth, and the common law establishes that 
upon a demise of the Crown the next heir in the lawful 
succession instantly becomes King or Queen. The demise 
of the (.town is commonly a physiological fact; the Union 
(»ovcmmcnt seems to have held that upon this occasion it 
was nf) less indubitably a political faa, with necessary 
consequences tn law. 


but when, for the purposes of South Africa, did the 
tirmisc fake place ? Not when the Declaration of Abdica- 
iKin Act received the Royal Assent, for that would be to 
acknowledge the power of the United Kingdom Parliament 
to legislate for the Union. The demise must therefore 
wvc taken place when King lidward signed his instrument 
'■t abdieaiton. The Act subsequently passed by the Union 
ar lament therefore provides, independently of the United 
Kmg.iorn Act hut in similar terms, for the contingencies 
tnvulvrd m ihc alxlication, while declaring that this took 
pUie on December lo. This view, that the King may 

abdieami intention of 

aWieating. not uplwld by United Kingdom lawyers, and 

ifmerZ- thcllanberra 

ttKHlcfn , succession to the Throne in 

ttKHlcrn times depended, he said, essentially upon statute, 
^nd u ha. was contained in a statute could be mSiHed SSy 
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bf tilMnie. Hr State Gover nm e nt of New South W«kt 
even dwiq^ k aeoenaiy, in advance of die Dedatatkin of 
Abdicatian Act, to seoue am e ndm e nt a to the Demise of 
dr Clown Act of 1901 and dx state oonstkntioo, pcoviding 
diet “ demise of die Crown ” should cover den^ or 
aponabdkatioa. Despite this conflict of o|»iniOQ, the &ct 
xemains that every Govemment in the Conunonwi^di was 
satisfied that the abdication of Edward VlIX and the 
accession of George VI had legal eflect as £tom December la 
at latest; wherever it was thought necessary, retcoactive 
legislation has now been passed to confirm this and to 
amend the succession to the Throne. 

rV. Lessons of the Crisis 

T he abdication crisis was thus a test of many things : 

of the strength and eflectiveness of the new structure 
of the Commonwealth as an association of autonomous 
communities, of the position of the Crown in that asso- 
ciation, of the relative force of the personal and the institu- 
tional dements in allegiance to the Crown, of the strength 
and flexibility of our democratic system, in which the 
constitutional monarchy plays an essential part. If, in the 
summing up on these points, we have much on which to 
congratulate oursdves, we must first recognise our debt to 
the personal qualities of the chief players in the drama. 
Judgment on King Edward can scarcely be offered in a few 
words, nor can his decision now be amended by praise or 
blame ; it is enough to say that it was deeply regretted by 
the vast mass of his subjects throughout the Empire, who 
had looked forward to a long and brilliant reign. That 
said, it must be recorded that not for a moment did King 
Edward seek tt- injure the constitutional fabric, or to create 
difficulties for those who were advising him otherwise 
than he could have wished. His brother, Mr. Baldwin, 
the Governments and peoples of the Empire, owe much 
to his condua in enabling the transition from one reign to 
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another to be made calmly and without poUtical explosion. 
Likewise the Empire is under a debt to the personal 
qualities of Mr. Baldwin, whose combination of met 
candour was never more favourably seen. A blundc^ 
Prime Minister, or a King reckless of the coMtitutio^ 
might have produced a result with echoes far different in 
the fame of British democracy. 

The praaical unanimity of the Commonwealth peoples, 
both in determining what was the real issue and in accepting 
the outcome with resignation combined with hopeful 
loyalty tf> the new King, was perhaps the most remarkable 
side of the whole story.* On the face of things, it might 
not have been expected; for King Edward enjoyed an 
immense personal popularity in the Dominions, where the 
consequences of his having a particular Queen Consort 
might not have struck home so intimately as to the people 
of (ireaf Britain. Yet, although there were differences of 
outlook between various sections of opinion in the Empire, 
thtisc authorised to speak for its peoples as national groups 
were of one mind and voice— a tribute to the responsible 
leadership of Dominion Ministers, to the common ways of 
thought and life among the British peoples in different 
corners of the glolK, to the allegiance and affection that ate 
paid U) the Oown as an institution, by contrast with the 
King as an individual ruler The Throne is greater than 
the King ; ilui was the central lesson of the crisis, and a 
lesson cxpoundcil no less surely by the response of people 
ot the I>onunions than by that of people of Great Britain. 

Hus union f»f wills infinitely eased the Usk of those 
uhirtc rcs[viiisibilify it was to guide the w'orking of the 
Commonwealth constitution. Had there been a conflict 
among the self-governing members of the Cxjmmonwcalth, 
the system expressed in the Statute of Westminster might 
have Iwcn paralysed, .ks it was. the pressure of urgency 
revealed in it certain weaknesses. It might be argued that 
the urgency was exceptional and that the future working of 
• ice iKc ttiKic. ■■ The Hropitc tnd the Crisis,” below. 
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the tyftem is likdy to tske |^ace in calmer conditions. On 
^ awtrazy, whatever may hap|>en in day-to-day tontine, 
extreme urgency is likely to be dtaracteristic of Aose very 
crises in the pi^c a&irs d the Commonwealth that wUl 
put its institutions to the most searching test. Utere has 
been no suggestion that the machinery of mutual informa- 
tion in the Commonwealth did not work smoothly on this 
occasion. The difficulties — ^which have been reflected in 
controversy along nationalist lines in certain of the Do- 
minions — arose at two points ; the giving of formal advice 
to the Crown, and the parliamentary endorsement of all- 
Commonwealth measures. The latter problem is doubtless 
inherent in the nature of the parliamentar)’ system. Delays 
are inevitable, especially in vast countries like the overseas 
Dominions, where several days’ travel may be needed to 
bring members to the capital ; and the delays are multiplied 
when the simultaneous approval of several such Parlia- 
ments is required. The incident certainly gives warning 
of the dangers or the tendency, apparent notably in Canada, 
to insist upon previous parliamentary approval for 
executive acts of state. 

The Dominion Governments’ separate exercise of the 
convention of “ advice to the Crown ” as a process of 
executive action causes no special difficulties so long as 
such advice is confined to the internal affairs of the Do- 
minions; for the Governor General can act on the spot 
with full responsibility as the Crown’s representative, and 
there is no chance of conflict with advice given by other 
Governments to the Crown cither in person or through 
other Governors General. The trouble arises in regard 
to external affairs, Commonwealth or foreign. Such issues 
may affect other Commonwealth members besides the one 
whose Goverriment gives the advice; or they may affect 
the position of the Crown itself. The formal assent of a 
Governor General is then clearly not an adequate procedure. 
The advice must be given to the King himself. The con- 
stitutional machinery of the Commonwealth is not at 
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pfcieot adjotted to these necessities, as the abdicatioii 
gfiiM shoved. Mr, Lyons or General HertTog ooold not 
have andiences of His Majesty; their only means of 
advising the Crown directly was formal communication 
through the Governor General or the King’s private seofr* 
tary. And the only means whereby the views and inten- 
tions of the Dominions could be jointly considered before 
they took steps that might (though in fact they did not) 
lead to the giving of conflicting advice to the Crown was 
consulution betwan them and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. The legend of the imaginary Imperial 
Conference is an attempt to rationalise this situation in 
terms of equality among the members of the Common- 
wealth. It cannot thus be rationalised. The central part 
played by the United Kingdom Prime Minister was dicuted 
not only by the urgent and peculiar facts of the case, but 
also by the absence of any nuchincry whereby the Do- 
mirurms could advise the Qown upon an all-Commonwealth 
matter, on an equal fluting with the Cabinet at West- 
minster, and after all-C,ommonwcalih deliberation. 

'Htc fcsponsihility for rectifying that defect, if they 
tegard if as such, lies primarily with the Dominions. But 
liclvind if, and behind the whole story of the crisis, lies the 
problem of practicaJ shape to the character of the 
Ciommonwcalth Crown as at once sixfold and single. The 
o\d formulx t>f constitutional theory no longer flt. Pet- 
Wv* ''w to ^ oew t>e.t 

(drawing a distinction Ixrtwxcn the “ King ” functions and 
the " Ch^vcrnor-Cjcncral ” functions of the Crown. The 
King acts in cffca as his own Governor General over a 
vast range of United Kingdom and colonial business in 
which he could, if necessary, aa by deputy, as he does in 
the self-governing Dominions. But that kind of business 
does not exhaust the funaions and attributes of the Crown. 
There remain all tlK»sc aspects of the Commonwealth 
Monarchy, including the whole of the personal side, which 
Kt-nation of the Commonwealth. 
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GeofiSe VI mty be si^posttttioasly Gomnor Geoenl in 
(be l^itod Ktt^jcknn, may dqmte xoyal fooctioiis to 
Dommaon Govemots Geoeeat, but he himself ia King 
duott^wot the Commoowealdi. Thia diadoction was 
deady teSected in the Ri^ency Bill that was introduced in 
Eadiunent at the end of January. Although it does not 
a{^y to die Dominions, cate has been taken to provide for 
a possible r^ency in a form equally acceptable to aU parts 
of the Commonwealth. On the other Imd, the intention 
of the clause concerning the appointment of Counsellors of 
State in the event of the King’s protracted absence abroad 
is plainly that the King shall retain his imperial functions in 
person, while discharging his national functions by deputy. 

A further consequence flows from this dual nature of the 
Crown. The King in his “ Governor-General ” functions, 
like the Governors General themselves, acta on the formal 
advice of a single Ministry, while being able to seek advice 
in a more general sense wherever he chooses. The King 
as wearer of the all-Cotiunonwcalth Crown is no less 
bound by constitutional convention, but his task of 
obtaining wise counsel informally is much more difficult. 
He cannot be in all his Dominions at the same time, and 
in fact he is bound to spend the greater part of his reign in 
the United Kingdom. Those whom he assembles about him 
in his household, and to whom he turns for informal advice, 
therefore owe a special responsibility to the Dominions. 
Who they shall be is a matter of personalities rather than 
principle. But the chief source of private information 
for the King on the life of the Dominions must remain 
the Governors General, whom, on the advice of Dominion 
Governments, he has appointed to aa for him. The right 
of those Governments to nominate whom they will is 
unquestioned, but it must needs be so exercised as to make 
possible the personal contact between King and Governor 
General that is essential to the working of the sixfold 
Crown. The key lesson o£ the «*wsiy is the need for 
mutual understanding between the King and all his pet^des. 
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ptMcot acljiisted to these secessities, as the abdkadoa 
showed. Mr. Lyons or General Hcrt 20 g coold oat 
have audiences of His Majesty; their only means o£ 
advising the Crown directly was formal communicatioo 
through the Governor General or the King's private secre- 
tary. And the only means whereby the views and intwi- 
tkwM of the Dominions could be jointly considered before 
they took steps that might (though in fact they did not) 
lead to the giving of conflicting advice to the Crown was 
consultation between them and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom. The legend of the imaginary Imperial 
Conference it an attempt to rationalise tMs situation in 
tenus of equality among the members of the Common- 
wealth. It cannot thus be rationalised. The central part 
played by the United Kingdom Prime Minister was dictated 
not only by the urgent and peculiar facts of the case, but 
also by the absence of any machinery whereby the Do- 
minions could advise the Crown upon an all-Commonwealth 
matter, on an equal footing with the Cabinet at West- 
minster, and after all-G>ramonwealth deliberation. 

The rc5pon«ibs!i*v for rcctifvir.K that defect, if they 
regard sr as suili, lies primarily wnh the Dominions. But 
iKhind it, and behind the whole story of the crisis, lies the 
problem of giving practical shape to the character of the 
Oimmonwcalth Crown as at once sixfold and single. The 
old formul* of constitutional theory no longer fit. Per- 
haps the best approadi to a new set of formulx lies through 
drawing a distinction between the “ King ” funaions and 
tilt " Ciovcrnor-ticncral ” functions of the Crown. The 
King acts in effect as his own Governor General over a 
vast range of United Kingdom and colonial business in 
which he could, if necessary, act by deputy, as he docs in 
the self-governing Dominions. But that kind of business 
does not exhaust the funaions and attributes of the Crown. 
There remain all those aspects of the Commonwealth 
Monarchy, including the whole of the personal side, which 
arc sharcti by every member-nation of the Commonwealth. 
aj6 
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Geoige VI a»j be sui^xwtkioQsly Governor Goietal in 
tibe UaiBed Kii^sdom, nuiy depute royal fooictions to 
DmikitoQ Go^xaoa General, but he hia»^ King 
tlmnii^ioat die Commoovrealdi. This disdncdon was 
deady teBected in the Regency Bill that was introdooed in 
Fadiaunent at the end of January. Although it does not 
apply to die Dominions, care has been taken to provide for 
a possible t^ency in a form equally accqitable to all pi^ 
of the Commonwealdi. On the oi^r hand, the intention 
erf" the clause concerning the appointment of Counsellors of 
State in the event of the King’s protracted absence abroad 
is plainly that the King shall retain his imperial (unctions in 
person, while discharging his national (unctions by deputy. 

A further consequence flows from this dual nature of the 
Crown. The King in his “ Governor-General ” (unctions, 
like the Governors General themselves, acts on the formal 
advice of a single Ministry, while being able to seek advice 
in a more general sense wherever he chooses. The King 
as wearer of the all-Commonwcalth Crown is no less 
bound by constitutional convention, but his task of 
obtaining wise counsel informally is much more difficult. 
He cannot be in all his Dominions at the same time, and 
in fact he is bound to spend the greater part of his reign in 
the United Kingdom. Those whom he assembles about him 
in his household, and to whom he turns for informal advice, 
therefore owe a special responsibility to the Dominions. 
Who they shall be is a matter of personalities rather than 
principle. But the chief source of private information 
for the King on the life of the Dominions must remain 
the Governors General, whom, on the advice of Dominion 
Governments, he has appointed to act for him. The right 
of those Governments to nominate whom they will is 
unquestioned, but it must needs be so exercised as to make 
possible the personal contact between King and Governor 
General that is essential to the working of the sixfold 
Crown. The key lesson of the crisis is the need for 
mutual understanding between the King and all his peoples. 
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APPENDIX 

I. The King’s Message to Paruament 

After long and anxious consideration I have determined to 
renounce the Throne, to which I succeeded on the death of my 
ftther, and I am now communicating this my final and irrevocable 
de>^ion. 

Realising as 1 do the gravity of this step, I can only hope that 
I shall have the understanding of my peoples in the deasion I 
have uken and the reasons which have led me to take it. 

1 will ntJt enter now into my private feelings, but I would beg 
that it should be remembered tW the burden which constantly 
rests upon the shoulders of a Sovereign is so heavy that it can 
only be borne in circumstances ditferent from those in which I 
now find myself. 

I conceive that 1 am not overlooking the duty that rests on 
me to place in the forefront the public interest when I declare 
that I am conscious that 1 can no longer discharge this heavy 
task with efficiency »)r with satisfaction to mysclh 

I have accordingly this morning executed an instrument of 
•bdicaiinn in the terms following ; 

I, I tif Hijfh/b of Gnat Britain, Ireiamf, and the British 
Dominions htyond tin Stas, Kinf,, limptror of India, da btrtln declare my 
irrtpocablt determination to rtnennet the Throne for myself and for my 
descendants, and my desire that effect should he given to this instrument 
of nhdication tmmtdsately. 

In token whereof ! ban heremto set my hand this tenth day of December, 
»9i6, m the preienee of the witnesses whose sigwiures are subscribed. 

(Siffud) bDW^AKD R.I. 


My execution ot this instrument has been witnessed by my 
thr« brothers, their Royal Highnesses the Duke of York, the 
l>ukc of (douccsicr, and the Duke of Kent. 

I cWcply appreciate the spirit which has actuated the appeals 
which Iwvc been made to me to take a different decision, wid 1 
met iIk teaching my final determination most fully pondered 


Bm mv mind u made up. Moreover, further delay cannot 
M i“’ I ‘“'"c tried to serve 

fTfincc of ^ a^ and as King, and whose future lupptness and 
prmpeniy are the consunt wish of my heart. 
wK.eh^'h^I T eonfident hope that the course 

tt s^lm o ^Wch is best for 

pwipS^ ' ^ ^ ***' happiness of my 
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I «in deeply sensible of the considecttkMi which they heve 
ahnys extended to me both before aiid after my accession to the 
Thfooe and ^duch 1 know they will extend in full measure to 
my tuooessor. 

I am moat anxious that there should be no delay of any kind 
in giving effect to die instniment which I have erecuted, and 
that all necessary steps should be taken immediately to secure 
dtat my lawful successor, my brother his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, should ascend the Throne. 

EDWARD R.I. 


II. The Declaration of Abdication Act 

Whereas his Majesty by his royal message of the loth day of 
December in this present year has been pleased to declare that 
he is irrevocably determined to renounce the Throne for himself 
and his descendwts, and has for that purpose executed the Instru- 
ment of Abdication set out in the schedule to this Act, and has 
signified his desire that effect thereto should be given immediately ; 

And whereas, following upon the communication to his 
Dominions of his Majesty’s said declaration and desire, the 
Dominion of Canada, pursuant to the provisions of section 4 of 
the Statute of Westminster, 1911, has requested and consented to 
the enactment of this Act, anti the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of New Z^iand, and the Union of South Africa 
have assented thereto; 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, 
bv and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and Dv the authority’ of the same, as follows : 

1. (i) Immediately upon the royal assent being signified to 
this Act the Instrument of Abdication executed by his present 
Majesty on the loth day of December, 1956, set out in the 
schedule to this Act, shall have effect, and thereupon his Majesty 
shall cease to be King and there shall be a demise of the Crown, 
and accordingly the member of the Royal Family then next in 
succession to the Throne shall succeed thereto and to all the 
rights, privileges, and dignities thereunto belonging. 

(ii) His Majesty, his issue, if any, and the descendants of that 
i«ue, shall not after his Majesty’s abdication have any right, 
title, or interest in or to the succession to the Throne, and section i 
of the Act of Settlement shall be construed accordingly. 

(iii) The Royal Marriages Act, 1772, shall not apply to bis 
Majesty after his abdication nor to the issue, if any, of his Majesty 
or the descendants of that issue. 

2. This Act may be cited as hJs Majesty’s Declaration of 
Abdication Act, 19)6. 
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POWER POLITICS AND THE 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


I. SOVERFJGNTY AND THE LEAGUE 

A GREATER realism is now manifesting itsdf in the 
public discussion of international affairs. The easy 
hopes that the Ijcague of Nations would assure us, without 
serious effort, a long era of peace and prosperity have been 
ruthlessly dispelled. The world is in even greater turmoil 
than it was before 1914. Some people attribute this to the 
rising world quancl between communism and fascism. But 
it is due far more to the anarchy in which some seventy 
nations arc trying to live, and which no league of sovereign 
States can pos.sibly remedy. The centre of world disturb- 
ance is I'uropc, and the primary reason for its discord, 
ff>r its constant apansion of aimamcnts, for its economic 
distress, for the violence of the rival communist and 
fascist religions, is its division into tw’cnty’-six sovereign 
States, each armed to the limit with guns and tariffs. If 
Europe could achieve the federation that has spared the 
Enited States— an area of almost exactly the same size— 
the wars and frustrations and economic disasters of Europe, 
it w(jultl Ik at peace, and the problem of reconciling the 
nsing wKialist ideal with political and individual li^rty 
could probably be solved by constitutional and democratic 
ntcani. But. for the present, because of internal divisions, 
a federation of Europe is utterly out of reach. 

U is curious that the countries which have learned through 
bmcf cxpcncnoc that the system of otwjpcration between 
states will not work, and have established fedeiadoo or union 
a6o 
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M tiK aafattioa of tfadx am pn^akntt, oundy the 
Unlioi SO^ Omufa, Austolia, Sondi Afiki and die 
Untied Kingdom, ahoiild have been among die slowest 
to xealtse diet a League of Nadons, so long as it is based 
on the zeleotiao of complete nadonal sovereignty by its 
memben, is mbject to dm final limitations. A leagtn of 
sovereign nadons can neither compel universal membership 
nor proceed by majority decision. It has no power in 
itself to alter the status §m, and thereby remove some of the 
main causes of conflict. It has no power to limit or control 
economic nadonalism, the principal cause of unen^loy- 
ment, dictatorship and intemadomd tension today. It has 
no power to limit armaments. And if it attempts coercion 
by appl3ring sanctions, its members must be ready for or 
actually go to war. 

The gradual recognition of these essential truths by the 
champions of the League is having two beneficial effects. 
On the one hand it is opening the door to a recovery of 
the League in the only form in which it can be of use so 
long as its members insist on maintaining their full 
sovereignty — as a system of regular universal conference, 
based on the undoubted faa that every nation is necessarily 
concerned about the possible rcaaions upon itself of a 
conflia anywhere, a system in which the members assume 
no automatic obligation to take coercive action, though 
they have the right to do so in the light of the facts and 
arguments produced at the time. It may seem a step 
back to abandon automatic sanctions, but, until the League 
has power to revise treaties, automatic sanctions simply 
mean an obligation to go to war to maintain the status <p 40 . 
Such an obligation conduces neither to peace nor to 
universal membership. So long as the L^gue consists 
of sovereign States it can act only by taking such action, 
either military or economic, as its members can agree 
upon in the light of the circumstances of every case. 

On the other hand, recent events have brought home to 
us that in a world of sovereign States, whether they act 
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through the League or outside it, the old diplomacy— 
that is diplomacy whose ultimate sanction is war or the 
threat of war— is still in operation, and must be conducted 
according to its own rules. The League has admittedly 
suffered from the fact that it has no power to remove the 
grievances that make for war. But in a completely anatc^c 
world of sovereign States alterations in the status quo are just 
as difficult to obtain. Indeed, it is often said that under 
conditions of anarchy revision can be obtained only by 
war, that ItKal changes will be made by local wars and that 
world wars will break out when the general settlement made 
at the end of the last world war has become sufficiently 
out of date. But that is not wholly true. Under the old 
diplomacy there is an intermediate method between petri- 
faction of the status quo and war. That method is power 
politics, or Machtpolitik. That is the method by which a 
nation or a group of nations, seeking to alter the status quo, 
justly or unjustly, succeeds either in building up such 
military predominance on its owm side, or in so isolating 
Its rival, that the weaker party consents to a change rather 
than face the alternative of probable or certain defeat in war. 

Power p<»litics, of course, is an extremely dangerous 
game. It is a game of poker, with war as the consequence 
of serious misjudgment in bluff or play. The weaker 
State may prefer war to humiliation, especially if it hopes 
that others, for their own reasons, may intervene. It is 
never possible to isolate a situation entirely, if only because 
in a world of anarchy power is what ultimately counts, and 
a successful act of power politics anywhere is bound to have 
an effect on the balance of power elsewhere. But for all 
its risks, and despite the fact that the effects of power 
politics arc often unjust, it is, within limits, preferable 
to war as a method of readjustment, when the method of 
voluntary agreement has failed. If it is successful it 
involves no loss of life between the parties concerned, and 
no risk of the conversion of a local struggle into a general 
u'ar in which millions arc killed for causes that bear no 
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tdatxm to the odgtittl qiurtd and ate in no way wcodi 
dw tenific aacdfices involved. Peqde nuy fed a moial 
r ep ugna nce towards dw rules of the game of power 
politics. But the necessity for it is the te^t of their own 
insistence on sovereignty. Only when nations are willing 
to federate can a government come into being capaUc 
(rf acting on moral principles, capable because its decisions 
ate law and the product of debate and majority 
decisions, and because resort to violence is prohibited 
and prevented. So long as wc insist on living in con- 
ditions of anarchy, international p>olitics will be governed 
in greater or less degree by the law of the jungle. And 
in the international jungle it is usually better to accept the 
lesser evil of change brought about by a successful ttmp 
of power politics, and to counter it by adjustments in the 
balance of power, than to insist on the greater evil, of war, 
which may develop into world war, not least because 
such a war will almost inevitably end in a peace containing 
within itself the seeds of fresh wars. 

II. Manchuria and Abyssinia 

I N the phase of world history from 1918 to 1931, 
international questions were, generally speaking, settled 
by agreement. This was mainly because of the overwhelm- 
ing power of the Allies, who were subsuntially satisfied with 
the settlement they had made, both in Europe and in the 
Far East, after the defeat of Germany and her associates, 
and because the dissatisfied nations were too weak to 
resist or to think of being able to alter the status quo by 
force. The only considerable instance to the contrary 
was the occasion when in 1922 Kcmal Pasha defied the 
Allies — by ths- time thoroughly pacifist themselves — and 
forced them to accept his own solution of the Turkish 
question by driving the Greeks out of Asia Minor. But 
in 1931 this era of tranquil adjustment came to an end, and 
the era of power politics definitely reappeared. Faced 
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vidi dK btemal problem of provid&% tot a popaladoa 
jncwMcd hf a ttdUion a year, anxious about dw gnuhaUy 
•tscBiphroing power of Bdithevik Russia, coofccMited 
by a dkoKlerif bm also slowly recovetmg China, tbe military 
patty in jtpandedded to try tosohre the ptoblcmof berfotote 
by occupying Manchuria and Jchol. They knew that there 
was no question of getting the consent of China, or of the 
ttgoatofles of the Nine Power Pact, or of the League 
Nations, to so radical a solution. Negotiations inevitably 
meant compromise, with the status quo as its basis. Un- 
willing to compromise, they took the law into their own 
hands, knowing that China could make no cdiective re- 
sistance and believing that the rest of the wodd would 
protest but not fight. 

fheir judgment was proved tight by events. It is now 
clear fr(>m Mr. Stimson’s book* that at no time did the 
United States ever propose even the mildest form of eco- 


nomic unctions. He relied, fint, on the moderates in 
Js{wn to restrain the military party, and later on the efiect 
nf international condcmnafi(>n and a policy of non-rccogni- 
tion ot conquest contrajy to treaty. The British Govern- 
ment, in tlic interests of .'\nglo-Amcrican co-operation, 
ought well have responded more cordially to Mr. Stimson’s 
proposals for moral pressure on Japan, but there is no 
rmstin to suppose that co-opcration m protest would have 
c cd her. And the British Government was certainly 
nght in refusing to take any action in the Pacific that would 
have given Japan the excuse to attack Bridsh possessions 
until It was certain that the United States navy was pledged 
|o support any agreed poUcy of action, for the reason 
n ioadequatc naval power 

a Japanese 
considered action of any 
NoMy else counted, because nobody else had any 

of POTO Hiuo. .„d «w,mplahed her puipoK in tli 

^ con,, b, Hon, USltoK®, 



umcmmiA and abyssimia 


Awii i y e tfwttie of Maadmti* (Aoe^ not at Shanghai) 
fajr aaohiiaing aadi atteogth that tihe locaT tcaimance 
«f the C3rineae wu almoat immediatelj ovexonne and the 
kxger Povecs diat pt otett (afiar diacietion) ^vas 

b e ^ dun valout in defieooe ^ the iot^xity of Qiina. 

It vas exactly the tame -with Abyssinia, except that dte 
risks of geneia! var mn both by l^y and by die League 
wexe mudi gieatex, became both sida b^an to mobilise 
power. Mussolini, pardy for economic reasons, pardy, 
periups, to maintain his own internal prestige, decided to 
obtain general economic and polidcal control over Abyssinia. 
It was practically certain that he could not obtain any such 
results from negotiation at Geneva, especially with 
Abyssinia a member of the League. Deliberately or 
through misjudgment he employed no subterfuges and 
by invading Abyssinia violated the Gsvenant of the League 
in the most flagrant way. The League members, recalling 
the Manchurian fiasco, and many of them fearing 
that their own turn might come next, decided, on 
British initiative, that they must put their obligations 
under Articles lo and r6 of the ^venant to the test. 
When, therefore, despite League and diplomatic remon- 
strance, the invasion of Abyssinia commenced, the League 
members began to impose the economic sanctions provided 
for under Article i6. Protest and moral judgment had 
not suificed. The issue had become one of power. 

In Abyssinia, as in Manchuria, the power of resistance 
of the local State was small, and when once Italy had dis- 
covered the technical meam of overcoming transport 
difficulties and of protecting her communications by air 
and gas, and once the Rasses had played into her hands by 
mass attacks, the real issue was whether the power mobilised 
by the coUecdv'.- action of the League would be sufficient 
to compel Mussolini to abandon his enterprise or to cora- 
im>mise. The result was a total victory for Mussolini, 
because the Lea^e Powers, headed by Great Britain and 
France had decided from the first, and never wavered in 
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Aeit decttion, that the Abyssinian question was not worth 
1 war. In their view it was preferable to acquiesce in an 
unjust alteration of the status quo by force, rather than to 
risk a general war. No doubt if we had been more realistic 
and less indignant and uncompromising in our judgments 
we could have played our cards better. The League might 
have made economic sanctions as intensive as possible from 
the Stan, including oil sanctions, or we might have privately 
threatened a blockade of the Suez Canal, or the League might 
have been willing to compromise on something like the 
Ihurc-laval terms when they were within reach. But 
partly because most of the European members, especially 
France, were far more concerned over Germany than over 
Abyssinia, and partly because the English-speaking 
members of the Ixaguc had got into the habit of thinking 
of the Ixague as a kind of world government, the League 
played the game of power politics that is inherent in the 
relations Ixtwcen sovereign States almost as badly as it 
was possible to play it. Mussolini, who was an expert 
in the game, and who, by intense and violent efforts, 
had snatched a victory over llaild Selassie before the rains 
came and Ixaguc sanctions could begin to have cumulative 
effect, thus achieved a more resounding success, both in 
Abyssinia and over the Ixaguc, than he probably expected 
or even desired. 


III. \V Mi.Ri: IJous THE Commonwealth Stand? 

I T IS with this new situation — or rather with this clearer 
appreciation of the facts of the present-day world — 
that the nations of the Commonwealth have to deal. That 
world consists of sovereign States armed to the teeth, 
many of them being morally prepared by dictatorship for 
the use of force and dissatisfied with the status quo, both 
pf>litical and economic. In such a world, diplomacy, 
^^hcr inside or outside the League, depends for more on 
the amount of power that can be mobilised behind particular 
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comKs of aOicMi than oo moial prii>£t{tle— diough tnoial 
pnnc^ and the lesponae of oadom to it is <»e of 
tlioae impmiitnAiSa which Bisomck found it so difikult 
to esdinaie. To*day, with so many laige nations outside 
oc opposed to the League, and with its smaller members 
increasingly unwilling to take any acdon that could bring 
them into conflict with mote powerful neighbours, the 
necessity for facing the power aspects of every diplomatic 
situation becomes increasingly urgent. 

There is no group of nations of which this is more true 
than the nations of the British Commonwealth. They 
have been willing to accept the obligations of the Covenant, 
but subject to the reservation that those obligations did not 
involve them in war. It is now clear both that Articles 
lo and i6, if they arc to be used to the full, involve liability 
to go to war, and that the nations of the Commonwealth 
are not prepared to assume such an obligation cither 
automatic^ly or all over the world. There is probably 
no Dominion that would not agree with Mr. Mackenzie 
King in maintaining that participation in military action 
can be decided upon only by the Parliament of the Do- 
minion, and that this decision cannot be pre-judged. 

Great Britain has taken the same attitude, though, like 
the Dominions, she put herself in a dubious and funda- 
mentally bluffing position when Sir Samuel Hoarc made his 
speech at Geneva in September 193 j. Recently, however, 
in a speech made by the Foreign Secretary at Leamington 
on November ao — a speech that attracted much more 
attention abroad than it did at home — the British Govern- 
ment took up a far more realist position. 

British arms (said Mr. Eden) will never be used in a war of 
aggression. They will never lx used for a purpose inconsistent 
wiui the Covenant of the League or the Pact of Paris. They 
and if the occasion arose th^ would, be used in our own 
defence, and in defence of the territories of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. They may, and if the occasion arose they 
would, be used in the defence of France and Belgium against un- 
provoked aggression in accordance with our existing obligation, 
s 267 
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Thcf nay, and, if a new Western European settleoietrt cm 
be tcached, they would, be used in defience Gtxaaof woe 
(he the victim of ui^ovoked aggression by any of the otW 
(ignatoriei of such a settlement. Those, together with our 
treaty of alliance with Iraq and our project^ treaty with Bgy^ 
an our definite obUgations. In addition, our armaments may m 
used in bringing help to a victim of aggression in any case where, 
in our judgment, it would be proper under the provisions of the 
Gwenant to do so. I use the word “ may " dchbentely, since in 
such an instance there is no automatic obligation to take military 
action. It is, moreover, tight that tlus should be so, for nations 
cannot be expeaed to incur automatic military obligations save 
for areas where their vital interests are concerned. 


In this speech Mr. Eden distinguished dearly between 
those matters about which Great Britain would be prepared 
to go to war and other matters in which she was interested, 
but which, at least at the outset, she would not consider a 
ttSHs MH, though the latter kind of problem may, of course, 
always devdop into the first. The distinction is just, and 
Mr. lidcn is to be congratulated on having made it so 
explidtly. It is a recognition that, in a world of sovereign 
States and power politics, policy must bear some definite 
relation to the poucr that can be mobilised behind it. 

But two very important questions follow from this 
recognition of the facts. The fint is how far the other 
nations of the Commonwealth arc prepared to stand behind 
these declarations ; for the ability of Great Britain to make 
them effective depends, to some extent, on the degree to 
which the policy is also that of the rest of the Common- 
wealth, fhe second is to what extent Great Britain, 
cither jointly with other members of the British Common- 
wealth or as a member of the League, or in a regional 
ailunce. can or ought to intervene in controversies that 

thoroughly 

th«r aff ^ tutegruy of the British COininonwealth u matter 
168 self-governing 



dki EibiiIr and ilao onun e mi Aem be rw a e 
of iti i iapmiMipe for peace, Ubeety and dem o cta qr k 
the aradd? If it », tfaejr undertake to defend it, 
and if ao to wbat cKtent, if it ta dueatened? Do thep, 
aa Gteat Bdtam does, xqgacd the aecndlty of the Snea 
Gnat and of die teixttones adjacent n> it, EgTpc and 
Pakatine, and die aecoritf Singapore also, as a vital 
ooocem to dtemaelvea and to the vhole Commonwealth ? 
A« they concerned to defend Ftance and Belgium against 
** tu^covoked aggression**? And what about Iraq? 
The answers of the several Dominions ate likely to 
difer about the importance of these various points 
and the action they would take over them. It may be 
difficult to teach any common agreement that can be 
published. But the issue is one that clearly affects the vital 
interests of every part of the Commonwealth. It is one 
which, under tbe Imperial Conference resolutions of 
19x5 and 19x6, is the subject matter of common policy, 
even though the main initiative from day to day in dealing 
with it must, subject to consultation, fall upon Great 
Britain. On the answer will largely depend the effective- 
ness of the diplomacy of Great Briuin and the Common- 
wealth, both for self-defence and in restraining the policies 
of other nations that may threaten our vital interests. And 
no sensible decisions can be reached by any part of the 
Empire about these matters until its Government has 
hea^ the advice of the general staff as to the facts of the 
military situation, facts that can often not be published 
outside. 

The second question, namely, the attitude to be taken 
outside these derive areas, is much more difficult to answer. 
Die complex issues arising out of the Spanish dvil war 
are discusKd in another article in this issue of The Round 
Table.* There ate two other danger zones, however, 
which disclose dearly enough the essential nature of 
the problem — eastern and south-eastern Europe, and the 
* See below, p. 176. 
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Ftt Ettt. The lealities of the Far Eastern sitoatton vrext 
fvmled in the Miochunan case. Ptesonubty the Com- 
monwealth can defend itself at Singapote, but the extent 
to vhkh ir can use power effectively beyond that base 
depezxb upon whether or not the navy of the United 
States is also committed to the same policy. As regards 
Euxopc there is stability in the west — the frontiers surround- 
ing the Rhineland and the frontiers of France to the south 


arc not in question. But there is, as yet, no stability in the 
east. There is discontent with many of the frontiers, 
espccttlly between Hungar)- and her neighbours. There 
u the bitter struggle bctu'cen communism and fascism, 
rheic is violent h(>stility among Germans to what they 
describe as the ** encircling ” alliances of France with 
Poland and the I ittlc Ivntcntc, and still more to the 
Soviet pacts with France and Czccho-Slovakia, which 
tn the Cierman vkw, seem to ally these countries with 
Ikilshcvism. 'fhii discontent may expand an eastern 
I'.uropcan into a pin-liuropcan quarrel. Finally there is 
what IS iw»w called the “ butter ” versus “ guns ” issue : 
that IS lo lai . IS it possible to make an arrangement whereby 
the ctonnmic pressure from which Germany and the 
t/thcr $<>Hallcd " have-not ’* countries suffer can be relieved 
w patt of an ali-mund agreement uhich includes a 
limiiBtKtn of armaments ? 


It w quite tlcar that Great Britain is not prepared 
to treat l,Kal eastern European questions, even if they 
become fH|wcr conflicts, as matters in which her own armed 
strCTgth should lie involved. But it is equally clear that 
’ * ** '9‘4. eastern European questions mav become 

!*n-hairopcan and even world questions, from the solution 
bicJi neither Great Britain nor the rest of the Common- 
^ stand apart. I, essential that the question 

^ ^lored at the Impcrul Conference, so that when the 

•» the polic) to be pursued. In our view the general 
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line IS dm. In no ckcamsttnoee should Gtest Bfttain 
tBov hendf to be dtewn into t power conflict over any 
omtcal or eastern European question, and the princ^ 
test of when an eastern European question bea>mes a 
pan-European question is that laid down in the Leamington 
speech — whether the security of France or Belgiiun becomes 
endangered through unprovoked aggression. 

The reasons for this are twofold. The first is that we 
do not consider that any question involving the relative 
strength or the alliances of France or Germany in eastern 
Europe, or any aspect of the central European struggle 
between fascism or communism, or any frontier question 
in eastern Europe, is of such importance as to warrant 
plunging Great Britain or the ^nunonwealth in war. 
These arc essentially European questions which should be 
settled by Europeans themselves. The root of Europe’s 
troubles lies in its division into twenty-six sovereign 
States, and there is no British interest or world interest 
to be served by risking war to prevent internal adjustments 
in Europe, even by power politics, and so to perpetuate 
the anarchy that is its banc. If as a result of power politics 
the twenty-six States came to be grouped into three or 
four more or less self-sufficient and loosely related groups, 
like the pan-American system or the British Conunonwealth, 
the world would be a happier and a more peaceful place. 
We can offer mediation at Geneva, if the issue is taken 
there, or elsewhere, if it is wanted. But we should make 
it cleat from the outset that in no circumstances shall we 
be drawn into war over these matters unless the conflict 
becomes one that raises the question whether or not a 
single Power seeks to establish a military hegemony over 
Europe. The line wc have adopted over Spain should be 
the line we should adopt in eastern Europe also. 

Our second reason for holding this view is that, in 
Europe as elsewhere, our policy must be related to our 
power and caimot be governed entirely by our sympathies. 
The British luv}' is, we believe, in a very efficient condition. 
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But, « dK but vtr showed, its etfcct in btingii^ dedahre 
eoooomic ptestnxe to bear apon an enemy is cxttandy 
slow. The British army, on the other hand, is very «imII 
and finds difficulty in keeping up to sttenj^ Tboogh 
it has been reduced in size since 1914, its imperial commit- 
ments have increased, especially in the Mid^e East. Hie 
Paksfine situation alone may require the presence of the 
whole expeditionary army as it is now maintained , There 
lemaini the ait force. The air arm, by itself, is purely 
destructive. Unless the anny can occupy vital territory 
the ait can succeed only by tctiorisation. A threat on 
the part of Great Britain to go to war over eastern F^tr opr, 
10 restrain, say, an attempt by Germany to nullify the 
PtCTch alliances there, would mean in effect a threat to 
rain Ijombs on the Ruhr, which would tnstantly involve the 
bomhmg of lx)fuion by way of reprisal— a mete competition 
in brutal destruction. 


British armed intervention in Europe, therefore, is bound 
to be quite tncffective, unless it is taken in co-operation with 
a combination of other nations, inside or outside the League 
which I* overwhelmingly superior in available military’ 
strength to a potential enemy. The support of the Domin- 
for .™^cc cxccp, in acR.pl«,c, „d 
be of lilile effen from the point of viev of power in the 
mir >od poMtWy derim-e .tases, IV queation whether 
^ ntonne rn tharyte, ean he oacd-wirhoot serioua risk 
M ealeiKlioK • Itwal war into a world wat-to deter 
worn front wartare, to httop conflinj that may arise 
over oecessat)- rer-taton to as, early dose, or to 

ToSttllS'”' '’y 


IV. Tttr iNruENct or thi DoritmoNs 

W Ii think a ihotouph discussion of foteicn nolic i, 
easential st the fbnhcomioK Imperial O^^^for 
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iMS«ild% be c oBM? mote «ad mpce a ^p ea ti o n of powct. 
If Ae Commonw ealth is to be secote, if it is to poll hs 
ifeewe^it for peace, if it is to avoid being dtawn into wat 
foe causes that ate not wotth while m that will find its 
own people divided, its political and economic leaden 
must do theix best to teach a common ondetstanding as to 
thdr oonmxm interests, as to the degree of common 
action upon which they can depend, and as to how the 
balantx of forces really lies. Public opinion is still very 
fluid on these matters. The champions of a sanctionist 
League of Nations are inclined to press their own 
nations to go to war against attempts to alter the 
sta/mt qm anywhere by force, though the League has 
no power to make the revisions that alone can prevent 
e3q>losion. Communists and fascists long to involve us 
in the world-wide conflict between these two new political 
religions. The British Foreign Office and most experts 
on European aflairs tend to become so interested in Europe 
and so concerned about its future as to be willing to drag 
us into conflicts that are not our concern and that are far 
better left to others to settle. Foreign propagandists 
are ever at work influencing press and politicians. Foreign 
Secretaries long to stand out as the peace-makers of Europe, 
when a clear declaration that Great Britain will not inter- 
vene at ail may be the necessary first step towards a stable 
European balance — ^without us. Mr. Eden’s utterances 
since the Leamington speech seem to imply a greater 
readiness for general European commitment. 

Yet the foreign policy pursued by Great Britain must be 
one that has the assent of all the nations of the Common- 
wealth. It is essential, therefore, that the attitude the 
Dominioits take towards Europ^n and Far Eastern 
questions should he made clear. TTjey understand, too, 
far better than Great Britain, the policy and power of the 
United States — ^the ultimate balancing factor in the world. 
In a recent address at Aberdeen, as quoted in Tbt Times* 
* Januiry 31. 
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Sit Patrick Duncan, the Govceoor Gencial designate of 
South Africa, put the point very well. He said : 

You art the oldest and strongest member of the Conunon- 
wtetkh. You live nearer to Europe : nearer to the scene of 
battlct^lds ; nearer to the scenes of those international strifes 
and conttovenies which arc tearing Europe apart to-day. 
t»ot forget these free peoples overseas who are gatheted in 
association witn you. T hope you will not let these controvenies 
in Europe pull you into commitments, even possibly into conflicts, 
in which it will be difficult for the Dominions to follow you. 

It may well be, indeed, that a more fundamental decision 
U looming up than any that has confronted us since 1920. 
If it really necessary that the whole world should remain 
tributary to Europe, so that if, as in 1914, an anarchic 
Europe once more stumbles into war, the whole world has 
to stumble into the inferno after it ? Is it true that if a 
war starts in central Europe it must inevitably drag first 
France and then Russia, then Italy and japan, then Great 
Britain, then the Dominions and firully the United States 
into (he vortex ? That is the direction in which we ate 
moving to-day. ^’et is not an alternative possible ? Might 
not the pan- American system and the British Common- 
wealth system, if they l>oth detached themselves from any 
commitment to an) other continental system, form a bloc 
*0 strong that no other Power or Powers would dream 
of attacking it, and economically and politically so stable 
that it could stand outside a p.uropcan war, and yet exercise 
decisive influence in preventing war, in isolating it if it 
broke out, and in ending it quickly and on reasonably 
terms ? If the l.uropcan complex, which centres 
about the distribution of armaments and alliances, moves 
iTOtr and more towards a balance of power within itself, 
»1 Briiuh opinion continues to feel that it is not its business 
to take part ui any European war that docs not threaten 
the existence of France and Belgium, if the United Sutes 
begro to feci that its present poliq- of neutrality will not 
suflice to keep it out of war. once Great Britain is dragged 
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ta, thea the cteation of sudi a group of nations, dedkated 
to the preservation of libetai and denuxntic institutions, 
detached £cc»n the war-systems of Europe and the Fat East, 
may become a practical possibility. It is precisely questions 
this kind which it is the business of the Dominions to 
compel the Eutope^iucinated politicians of Great Britain 
to face next May. 



INTERVENTION IN SPAIN 


I N ofdei lo see the British Government’s policy towuds 
the Spanish war in true perspective we must consider it 
against the background, not of the circumstances of the 
moment only, but of the whole course of the war. That 
course Itas run on wo parallel plates, the one military and 
Spanish, the other diplomatic and international. It is 
Karccly nx) much to say that the first has been but a 
projection of the scctjnd. 


I. The War ; First Phase 

T MF war began with a military insurrection on July i8, 
19 j 6. But its r(K>ts W’cnt back much farther. With 
fl>c advent of the Popular Front Government, the political 
Iwlanrc in Spain had become precariously poised. On the 
fine hand, the torccs of the extreme Ixft tolerated the 
regime as a convenient fa9adc behind which they could 
pursue their rcvolutionar}’ organisation and propaganda, 
lo the minds of the Comintern and its disciples, Spain 
lecHKd to Ik ripening f(*r a communist mdangt. On the 
otkr haml, the forces of the Right feared that their last 
chance of preventing the revolution might be slipping from 
them, rhe army ofHccrs in particular dreaded revenge 
for (he Asturias repression, and the overthrow of their 
u^olc system as the main bulwark of the old regime. 
1 ncir hope lay in striking first. 

n»crc is plenty of evidence that the revolt of July i8 
ihtwgh possibly hastened by the murder of Senor Sotelo 
forehand! 

Vt iKt^ foreigners played any part in the plot has not been 
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tevcdb^ it vm confidant iqwcted that otdets 

She tibe ^ « unaiiet of Ittitia acei^laiies and tbeit 
c B ew a to Spanish Motoocx> had been gi^ on July t% 
thoagh it actually took {dace a week later. The likelflx>od 
ia»ffi'vkv<£htfetdevdopmeagts,tlut80tDeoffiobd tjnatten 
k Italy and possiUy in Getmany (vhidi General S^jmjo 
had lately vts^) wece awate of Spanish axmy leaden' 
iotentioiu and had ofoed thek benevcdenoe. 

The gcneials, and whateret sponson they may have had 
outside Spain, vete deady disappointed by what happened. 
Things dk not go according to plan. The army levolt 
was quickly ovetcome in Ma^d and Barodona and othen 
of the mainland oentics, givii^ the Government control 
of the capital, the Catalan coast, and — ^what has ever since 
been vit^y important — the communications between them. 
The larger part of the navy remained loyal. The Basque 
Nationalists, though deried and conservative, stood with 
the Government, to the rage of the army leaders, who were 
forced to divert a considerable portion of their efott in the 
early phase of the war to the reduction of Ixun and San 
Sebastian. Bilbao, with a great part of the Basque coast and 
hinteiiand, continued to hold out against them. To the 
Basque resistance General Mola partly ascribed, in an inter- 
view on August 4, the fact that “ the fighting, which should 
have ended on July 26, is taking longer than was planned 
These disappointments necessarily had their effect on the 
international side of the conflict. If General Franco did 
indeed have backers abroad, they were in a predicament. 
Active intervention was more than they had bargained for, 
since they presumably shared his hopes of a swift and 
decisive <vap z/V/a/. On the other hand, if the revolt were 
to fail, the last state of Spain would be from their point of 
view much worse than the first. 

The decision they took became apparent as reports of the 
arrival of German and Italian aircraft grew more frequent 
and more confident. It is noteworthy that intervention at 
this period seems mainly to have taken the form of providing 
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air forces, vbkl) it was doabtiess thought would prove 
6 edmt against an enemy ill equipped in the ait. Apart 
from air pilots and mechanics, th^ were no reliable reports 
of any German or Italian troops with General Franco. 
The rniiitary position was that the rebels had the command 
of the air (invaluable to them in securing sufficient control 
of the Straits of Gibraltar to transport their Moorish troops), 
and the Government had the advantage at sea, while on 
land an organised and generallcd army opposed an ill- 
equipped militia under weak and inexperienced political 
leadership. The balance appeared to swing so far in favour 
of the rebels, in spite of their early reverses, that their 
friends seemed fully justified in believing that such com- 
paratively limited a.ssistancc would be decisive. But of 
course the delay had given the Government also a chance 
(rf obtaining outside help. Levies said to amount to 
/[t, 000,000 a month were made upon Russian trade 
unionists and collectivised peasants for the benefit of “ the 
.Spanish workers 'Fherc is little doubt that in those early 
days war material and aeroplanes were shipped to both 
s^ from many quarters, including Great Britain, in spite 
of prohibitions, licensing systems and official supervision. 
Volunteers also offered their services in large numbers, 
predominantly for the Government side. 

rhe dangers of international intenention had not 
however, escaped the responsible statesmen of Europe! 
n August I the f-rcnch Government announced that it had 


imemtVd urgent apjical to the principal Governments 


itr*' r side 

ipam. TV Hm- ..f non iracn-craion by intmstioml 
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agieemeDi vm a c cepte d by Gmt Btitaiti, and on 

August 19 she banned ^ export of amos to etdwr patty in 
the civil war. Favourable ie(dies to the French appeal 
were pcooipdy received also from Belgium and Rusaiat 
while Germany, Italy and Portugal agreed in principle but 
suggested certain conditions, regarding particularly sub- 
scripdoos of money and the enrolment of volunteers. 
Th^ conditions could not then be fulfilled, but eventually, 
at the end of August, all the European Governments chiefly 
concerned had agreed to prohibit the export of arms, 
aeroplanes and munitions to Spain. There were further 
delays before an international committee could be set up to 
supervise the working of the non-intervention agreement. 
This playing for time coincided with an indecisive interval 
in the civil war itself, between the fall of Badajos to the 
rebels on August 14 and the surrender of San Sebastian on 
September ij. Nine days later the battle for Madrid was 
declared to have begun. 

Meanwhile the balance of interv'ention seems to have been 
swinging the other way. Naturally the public reports of 
shipments of war supplies to Spain were incomplete and 
usually unreliable, but at least a hint was given by the course 
of the discussions in the International Non-lnterventioh 
Committee in London. Its earliest meetings were oppor- 
tunities for Russia to levy charges of intervention against 
Germany, Italy and Portugal, whereas by mid-October the 
Soviet Government was predominantly on the defensive 
in the exchange of accusations. Indeed, it seems to have 
thought it necessary to excuse itself: on October 7 it 
addressed a letter to the chairman of the Committee 
stating that if violations for the benefit of the rebels were 
not immediately stopped the Soviet Government would 
consider itself free from its obligations, and a fortnight 
later it declared itself unable to “ consider itself bound by 
the agreement for non-intervention to any greater extent 
than any of the remaining participants of the agreement ”. 
Soviet Russia, however, continu^ to adhere officially to 
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tbe f fg****"*"* On November 19, in die Haase of 
Commons, Mr. Eden stated “ categotkaUy that them s« 
odier Govemmeots more to blame djan either Germany or 
IttJy^ 

Still mow dedsive proof of the coarse of mtervoiaon 
was the ictoal wax news from Madrid. Foreign munitioos 
wew known to be in use in both camps, Russian tanks and, 
later, Russian aeroplanes being prormnent on the Govetn- 
ment side. In the early stages of the Madnd fighting those 
tanks possibly played a decisive part in “ holding the fort 
It is worth remembering, however, that the rebel forces 
were halted at the banks of the Manaanares, in engagements 
that seemed almost to have turned the scales of the war, 
by the Spanish militia, not by the International Brigade; 
by an ill-armed citizen force, almost unprotected by guns or 
aeroplanes from the air bombardment that General Franco 
obviously thought might be decisive, but making the most 
of idealist courage and the tactical advantages of the terrain. 


II. Tuf. VTar : Second Phase 


I T was while the Madrid fighting was stagnant that Italy 
and Ciemuny— simultaneously, in almost identical terms, 
and after considerable confabulation — announced their 
recognition of General Francf)’s Government. The Berlin 
ctimmunie]u^ ran 


I- If.,: ;■ ( „ j-.'t.r'*; •!-. •>\ (iriirral I'rineo oiihc greater 

jwM ii! \14fn! if's.Mi;. a-. : ii.>u i;»a! the developnienis oi the 
past weeks have shown with increasing clarity that there can be 
no lunger anv talk ol a responsible Government in the other 
p<»rtions ot Sfsatn, the Reich CTOvcrnmcnt has dedded to recognise 
the ('.overnrnent of Cicncral Franco and to appoint a Charge 
d .Afturrs tor the opening of diplomatic relations. 


A month later, in reply to a Franco-Britisb memo randa m 
in favour of mediafiem jn the war, Berlin made an even 
plainer gesture of partisanship. 

The Ckrmtn Govemment (ran the despatch) has by its recogni- 
ttoo of the Natural ( ros-emment expressed the view that a^ 
aSo 
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fitoot tfrii CWMam i Bn t no odm fiM«or la SmIa cut cUm to 
npm m Bt the % » Mu i h people. ... A rcconriWioo (**die 
futf appoitiog dda NMioitti Gonrenunent woold aeem 
fmcefy ooaoeiwie. 

The Gcmtaa and Italian secogaidon of the Buigoa Govem- 
ooeat has been dcscnbed as die most flagrant aa of inter- 
vendon in die coune of the wax. The aigoment behind 
this somewhat exaggerated tkscdpdon is t^. Although 
Senor Azana had given way to Senor Cabalieto, ^ 
Maddd-Valencia Govetnment was the continuous successor 
of the Spanish republican Government recognised by all 
the Powers, indoding Germany and Italy. To go on 
recognising it undl it had been overthrown and replaced 
was but common diplomadc usage as well as continuity 
of nadonal policy. To recognise a new Government when 
the old one had unmistakably disappeared would also be 
common diplomadc pracdoe involving no pardsan respon- 
sibilides. But to recognise a new Govetnment which had 
begun as a military cabal, which had not even obtained 
command of the capital, and which might possibly (if 
unaided from abroad) be defeated and dispersed, while the 
great body of Powers still recognised the old rfgimc, was 
to link the presdge of the recognising Government irre- 
tractably with that of the recognised. 

Apart from its implicadons in the range of high polidcs, 
the decision had troublesome legal consequences which 
came to a head over the issue of the freedom of the seas. 
As this is being written, no in^ttant Govetnment, 
whether sympathising with General Franco or with Senor 
Giballeto or with nei^er, has recognised a state of belliger- 
ency in Spain. Therefore neither side in the war has b^ 
able to daim the rights of belligerents (including the right 
to inq>ose a Uorkade), nor has the law neutrality applied 
to diird pardes. In pracdoe, however, all cotmtries have 
treated each side in the war as de facto government in the 
area under its military control, with the corresponding 
territorial waters, and in those waters dwj^uve submitted 
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to wch check* upon trade and shipping as any governing 
at war is entitled to impose. It is beyond temtoml 
wateis that dashes are constantly liable to arise between 
the (rfficial view of the majority of the world’s gov<^- 
ments (shared by the Qballcto regime), that the latter is a 
legitimate government engaged in repressing a revolt, and 
the official view of Berlin and Rome (shared by the Franco 
regime), that the latter is a legitimate government enga^ 
in dcaring up the remnants of a collapsed and discredited 
faaion. 

On or about Christmas day the German steamer ValoSy 
bound for Spanish ports, was sciaed and taken to Bilbao by 
wanhips of the l^sque Nationalist Government. The 
Ktaure was said to have taken place outside territorial 
waters, and even Basque apologists spoke of a “ twelve- 
mile limit After a couple of days the Bilbao authorities 
released the ?alos, but the)’ confiscated part of her cargo 
which iliey said was contraband of war, and they kept 
prit«»ncr a passenger of Spanish nationality whose papers 
were regarded as unsatisfaat)ry. On New Year’s day, as 
an act of reprisal for this incident, the Spanish steamer 
Uton was driven ashore in evading arrest under arms, in 
Spanish territorial waters, by the German cruiser Komigshtrg. 
TIk same day the “ pocket liattlcship ” Admiral Schttr 
took into custody the Aragon, which with another seized 
Spanish steamer was later disposed of to the Franco 
Government, as compensation for the retention of the 
passenger and part of the cargo of the Palos. These 
incidents exposed not only the high-handedness of German 
policy but also the anomalies arising from the diffcient 
natK>nai attitudes towards the Spanish contestants. For 
Germany, the seizure of the Palos was an act of piracy, 
being committed neither by a recognised government nor 
by a recognised belligerent ; on the other hand, if that was 
the proper recourse was ditca retribution, not seizure 
of other ships simply because they also flew a “ piratical ” 
emblem, the Spanish republican ensign. For Great 
aSa 
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Baatn, vliik the sdzoie of die nuiy have been 
fflegid, her own vattime attitude towaids the freedom of die 
leasm^fatgosomeway to juadfyit; whereas the seizuK of 
the Anigm was clearly a ho^e act agaioM a friendly Power. 
Tlius the German and Italian recognition of Genend 
Franco’s Government gready compheated the difficulties 
arising from the univmal refusal to accord belligerent 
status to the two sides in Spain. 

It had, course, other and more direct consequences. 
It was the signal for the appearance in Spain of German 
troops on a large scale. Lack of sufficient troops had been 
said to be General Franco’s chief handicap in pressing his 
attack on Madrid. Estimates of the number of German 
troops in Spain before Christmas varied widely, though few 
put the figure lower than 20,000. On December 21, 
M. dc Kerillis, a leading French publicist of the Right, 
published in the de Paris an estimate of the number of 
foreign troops in Spain based on information he had 
obtained at the insurgent headquarters at Salamanca. On 
the Government side there were said to be 10,000 to ij.ooo 
Russians, mostly regular army units; 10,000 to 12,000 
Frenchmen, all volunteers; 2,000 to 5,000 Belgian vol- 
unteers, and 2,000 to 5,000 Polish, Czech and German 
anti-fascists. On the insurgent side there were said to be 
5,000 Germans equipped with special arms — aeroplanes, 
tanks, anti-tank guns and so on — in addition to two regular 
army divisions containing 20,000 to 25,000 men; 2,000 
Irishmen,* and some 2,000 others, including Italian airmen. 
Tliesc estimates, the most detailed published with any 
claim to authority in the ordinary press, must be regarded 
with the reserve due to their source. In fact, they arc almost 
certain to have erred in over-suting the number of 
foreigners then serving on the Government side, even if 
they did not under-state the number on the insurgent side. 
In the light of other information, the figure for regular 

• This round figure is confirmed by The Round Taele’s Irish 
correspondent. See below p. 565. 
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lin^ tnopi teem aaggemed, M Rnsm's 
pcnonod (like Getmany'i end Italy’s in the cariici moodis) 
was known to hiTe taken the form otainly of teduudaos, 
•kmen, laR officcfs and key men genetally. 

III. Thr MEDirRiiaANEAN Accord 

T hat, then, was roughly the position when the Ftcnch 
and British Governments, acting in concert, made their 
Christmas Smm-ehe in favour of stopping the Bov of 
volunreen to Spam. There were tvo main reasons for 
feeling hopeful that this appeal might meet vith success, 
in spite of the apparent German and Italian determination 
to help (icrtcial Franco on a larger scale than ever. The 
finit was the knowledge that Herr Hitler was being faced 
with an awkward dilemma over his Spanish policy. It was 
cunhdcntly rumoured that General Paupel, who had been 
sent to investigate the position in Spain, had reported that 
ver\ much greater assistance (said to be on the scale of four 
to live tjH>rc tlivisions) must be given to General Franco in 
t^rdcr lo ensure his success. Tlic German general staff, 
who were known to have been difhdcnt about the whole 
.Spanish adventure, would certainly oppose acting on such a 
scale, to the injury of the army and to the jeopardising of its 
prestige. The clash bctw'ccn the views of the Rcichswehr 
ami those of the National Socialist party leaders would 
have to lx rcsolvwl by Herr Hitler’s own decision. The 
IranctvBriiish nKivc might thus pn>ve a valuable 
opportunity for him. 

'Ihc sccoml factor was the approach of a Mediterranean 
actord between Ixmdon and Rome. Negotiations to this 
end had Ixgun in November, soon after Mr. Eden, replying 
to Signor Mussolini’s claim that the Mediterranean was for 
Italy her very life Init for ihc British EmpiK only a short 
cut. lud artirnxd that “ freedom of communication in 
these waters is also a vital interest in a full s rrtsy of 
word to the British Gmunonwcalth of Nations” On 
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}mmff « ft ieint <kd«mrion ftm signed bf the ficitiidi 
AMfainMlCMt io Sit 

ItftKeo Miftinet foe Focetgn Affun. Couot Qeno^ who had 
bem ihe pdndpal negotutoa. Its text vm as ^ows : 

Ifii Mi^csty^s Government in the United Kingdom end the 
Ittlttn GoTOtnment : 

Animated bjr the detiie to contribute incxeasinglv, in the 
intetcMB of the genectl cause of peace and security, to toe better- 
ment of relations betveen them and between sill the Mediter- 
ranran Powers, and resolved to respect the rights and iutetests 
of those Powers ; 

Recognise that the freedom of entry into, exit from tad 
transit urough, the Mediterranean is -a vital interest both to the 
difinent partt of the British Empire snd to Italy, and that these 
i n t er ests ate in no way inconsistent with each other; 

Disclaim any desire to modify, or, so far as they are concerned, 
to tee modified, the x/a/tu fu as regards national sovereignty of 
territory in the Mediterranean area; 

Undertake to respect each other's rights and interestt in the 
said area; 

Agree to use their best endeavours to discourage any activities 
liable to impair the good relations which it is the object of the 
present decuuadon to consolidate. 

This declaration is designed to further the ends of peace and is 
not directed against any other Power. 

The declaration was accompanied by an Exchange of Notes 
in which Italy gave her word against seeking any change in 
the territorial Jtatus qmm result of the Spanish war. 

What was to be read into the Anglo-Italian accord ? It 
was known to have been preceded by careful and detailed 
discussions, which presumably covered all the various 
possible points of conflict between the two countries in 
the Mediterranean. But British opinion was puzzled and 
anxious, on the Left because of the alleged implication that 
power politics ranked higher with us than League of 
Nations principles which Italy had flouted, on the Right 
because of the suggestion (prompdy denied in official 
quartets) that undertakings had been given sub roxa to 
restrict our naval and air preparations in ^e Mediterranean, 
The lay public found it rather bard to understand the 
xeasoo for making any agreement that might tie our 
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hands in an area so vita! to the whole Cotninonwealth ; 
being iductant to accept its purpose as nothing more than 
mutt^ protestation of good intentions, they were inclined 
to leap to the conclusion that Signor Mussolini had con- 
sented to attune his poliq- towards Spain more harmoniously 
with that of Great Britain. 


h A'as not niorc than a day or two before this hopeful 
interpretation was shattered. The news spread that 
upwards of 10,000 Italian troops had been despatched to 
southern Spain, some before and some after Christmas. 
'Ihis was not outwardly very promising for the Anglo- 
f rcnch effort towards ending the supply of fighting men for 
Spam. Nevertheless the German and Italian replies, 
received on January 8 , were encouraging rather than the 
reverse, aj>art from the obvious attempt to score an argu- 
nvcniativc success, rheir gist was that the two countries 
favoured the withdrawal of all foreign “ combatants, 
ptilifical volunteers, pmpagandists and agitators” from 
Spam, and W(')uld themselves ban volunteering provided 
all the other nations concerned did the same, other forms of 


mterventtfm sutJi as mrmey subsidies or propaganda were 
dealt with, and a system of unconditional effective control 
was agreed on. The British Government was so far 
saiisticd with these replies that if promptly sent a Note to all 
I owers on the Non-lntcrc-cntion Committee urging im- 
mediate action, and itself invoked the Foreign Englistmcnt 
Act to prevent the recruitment or departure of volunteers 
for Spam. A lew days later M. Blum secured the passage 
by unanimous vote in the Chamber, of a Bill with simL 
mienr. but coming into force only on a date to be fixed under 
mtcrnationai agreement. Without this proviso, of course, 
the Bill might never have passed— certainly not unani- 
mously. ntc Soviet Government likewise refused to act 
unilaterally. It ,s <,niy to be supposed that Senor Cabal- 
lero s friends as well as General Franco’s were making 
every effort, in anticipation of a ban. to accelerate the help 
hey were rendering ; indeed it was reported that anti-fiudst 
286 
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vo h intee n ivcfe pouting over the ftontkt in januaiy 
•c ta even gtcetcr tite than the &sdst mnfotoemems. 
Meaav^iile the Getman and Italian leplies wexe held 
while Geneial Goeting and S^nox Muasolini cmifened in 
Rchbc. 

In making up their minds — and it is noteworthy that this 
was one of the oexasions on which the democracies sur- 
passed the dictatorships in swiftness of decision and action — 
the German and Italian Governments were doubdess 
influenced by four main factors : first, their hatred of 
Moscow and the linking of their prestige with that of 
General Franco ; second, the cost and danger of indefinitely 
expanding their commitments in Spain; third, the prol> 
ability of their protigd's victory if a ban on further help to 
either side were forthwith imposed ; fourth, the degree to 
which France and Great Britain were resolved to press their 
policy of non-intervention under international control. 
The last factor remained obscure. In recommending his 
Bill for the prevention of volunteering M. Blum spoke 
strongly in favour of effective international control. 

But, needless to say (he said), if it proves impossible to arrive at an 
effective international agreement the French Government will be 
obliged to examine the problem in a different light. 

This was widely interpreted to mean that France would 
institute her own system of control. But it was also 
consistent with the view that France might have to give 
up non-intervention altogether. 

The result of the German and Italian cogiution was 
made known on January aj, when similar Notes were 
delivered by the two Governments in reply to the British 
Note of January lo. The German Government declared 
that it had aln ady prepared a measure to prevent recruit- 
ment in Germany for the Spanish war, in anticipation of 
agreement by the London Non-Intervention Committee 
on the character of the non-intervention to be enforced, 
the system of control, and the date at which the measures 
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woddewnckitoopeMtioiL Bodi eounttk* ttoewed ihett 

fbf die lemoval from Spain of all foteign paztia> 
drH and military, in the dril war, “ in to 
the poahkxi of August last year”. While Ac 
rrttttminrf faced this task, the weight the Italian troops 
was being felt in the insurgents' advance in the south. 


IV. Thk Balearics and Morocco 

M EANWHILLL, both British and French policy had 
been powerfully influenced by another aspect of 
foreign interrention in the Spanish war — the future 
comrrfl of those outlying portions of Spanish territory or 
spheres of influence which arc of vital strategic importance. 
From the nrlicst days of the war, anxieties were entertained 
in informed circlet in Bntain and France over the destiny 
of the Balearic island.^ and the Spanish Zoae of Morocco. 
A liostilc air or naval base in the Balearics would mortally 
threaten the communications of France with her African 
colonics, and would be a grave obstacle to British naval 
control Iwcd on Gibraltar. Even nwirc mcnaang would 
be hostile command of Spanish Morocco. If Ceuta were 
developed as a rival Gibraltar it would have the positive 
advantage over the latter of being backed by an ample 
hinterland. Bases at McliUa or Tetuan would be just as 
damaging to Franco-British naval security as bases at 
FaJim. The Atlantic coast of the Spanish Zone (not to 
mention the Cianary Islands or the Rio dc Oro) confront^ 
the French route to West /Vfrica and the British route to 
the t'Ape. Moreover, the zone would be a unique vantage 
point for anti-British and anti-French propaganda among 
the native peoples of north Africa, and by this as well as by 
direct means a hostile influence could put in jeopardy the 
landward and internal security of French Morocco and 
Algcm. Before the war, when the future trf north Africa 
wm in the tneltmg pot, it was an essential principle of 
policy that no great Power — not even France, and 
aU 
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mmiBfyiBotiSmmif--^bonUoommodd»€otatof'vktt 
be a met *• • molt of Fanoo-Aitith dipknmqr, the 
S|Mstt Zone of Motooca The British Gomnmeat, 
tluDi^ its ^wkesaum Mt. lioyd George, wu ptqmed to 
faring Emope to die verge of wu its vigorous tesctiofi 
to the German demonstration at Agiriit. 

It vras not sax|>tisiog. thercfbie, dtat Dovming Street 
and the Quai d'Orsay should have been anxious when 
Gemum and Italian intervention, in fiivour of a Spanish 
military insoriectirm that had been largely based on the 
Bakarics and Morocco, showed which way the wind m^ht 
blow. The anxieties were reinforced by the actual course 
of events. In the early days of the war, German warships 
became virtually stationed on Ceuta and Melilla, whem 
their con^Miues openly and even formally fraternised with 
the iosunectionaries. Early in September it was reported 
that Italian war materials had been landed in Majorca on a 
large scale. The well-known fascist leader. Count Rossi, 
was known to be virtually in command of the island, where 
he promoted fascist organisations, from battalions of eight- 
year-olds to a conscripc army, and suppressed the Catalan 
language and Catalan loyalty. On September 1 2 the Foreign 
Secretary instructed the Chargd d’ Affaires in Rome to 
inform the Italian Government that “ any alteration of the 
jfa/HS in the western Mediterranean would be a matter of 
closest concern to His Majesty’s Government The reply 
was that ** the Italian Government had not, either before or 
since the revolution in Spain, engaged in any negotiations 
with General Franco whereby the rAr/kr ^ in the western 
Mediterranean would be altered, nor would they engage 
in any such negotiations in thefuturc This assurance was 
confiimed in the Exchange of Notes of December 31. 
The Italian Foreign Minister added his undertaking tlut, 

** so Bir as Italy is concerned, the integrity of the present 
territories of Spain shall in all circumstances remain intact 
and unmodified ”. 

Almost immediately afterwards the lid blew off the 
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ctnklfoa of Fiaoco-British fan over Motocco. Pievioittly 
the compiuots had been chiefly of German cctmomic 
penetration in the Spanish Z^, in some dltectioiu 
•mounting almost to monopoly, and of propaganda 
among the Arab population. On January 8, however, the 
Fftnch Ambassador informed Mr. Eden that " his Govem- 
ment had received news of the impending arrival in the 
Spanish Zone of .Morocco of a strong contingent of German 
volunteers ... that preparations for their reception in the 
form of barracks and foixl supplies was being made, and 
tlttt Ckmun engincen were engaged on fortifications near 
(3cuta .* The same day it was officially announced in 
Paris that the Government had " reminded the Junta at 
Burgos the stipulation of the Ftanco-Spanish Treaty of 
iqaa. forbidding the two Powers to permit foreign troops 
to enter Moroccan terntory The German press indig- 
nantly denied the French charges, and feeling ran high on 
both snlcs. ® 


There was general relief when Herr Hitler assured the 
French Ambassador, on January u, that Germany had no 
ilcsigns on MortKco and had no intention of violating the 
mtcgrity erf Spam or of Spanish possessions.f This led 
m to an invitation from the acting High Commissioner in 
the Spunsh /t.nc of MorcHreo to the French and British 
authorities to send military oflicers through the zone to 
discover for thcntselves what was happening, 'fhe invita- 
tion was accepted, and the reports received as a result of the 
visit were cautiously described by Mr. I-den as “genenS 
V a reassuring charaocr. so far as concerns the alleged 

inis uis Confirmed bv the Timti cnM-i.,1 T 

vho «poncd lh„ : ’ “""PO'xfcn., 
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fmm tiiig ooftli-cuteni um it nulitatr tcttvttr is oonnsl 
vlioify SpsaUi; bitt thst Gennsas stt scttve at Tetoso, sriiidi is 
the coauneinal centre. . . . Akactiy^ is almost wholly Getmn, 
■ml is £st from beifig purely commetciiu . . .* 

A similar account was given by Lord Ctanbocne in the 
House of Commons on January 27. As jfar as could be 
ascertained, he said, the number of Germans at Melilla and 
the air bases was about 150, but it was understood from 
the military commandant that their number varied consider- 
ably from day to day. Access to the aerodromes had been 
forbidden to the British investigators. 

The dangers of foreign control in Morocco thus seemed 
to lie mainly in the future. Herr Hitler’s and Signor 
Mussolini’s promises are not to be ignored, but their 
scope must not be exaggerated. They refer to the strictly 
territorial integrity of Spain and Spanish Morocco; they 
do not rule out the possibility of economic, political and 
military monopolising of the Balearics or the Morocco 
Zone by Italy or Germany under the nominal sovereignty 
of a puppet state. Signor Mussolini even hinted that 
he might use the understanding with Great Britain as a 
pretext for open intervention in Spain if a “ Soviet state ” 
were erected in Spain or in part of Spain, an eventuality 
which he would regard as a violation of the Mediterranean 
sta/Mj quo. Indeed it is not certain that in this the British 
Government might not sympathise with him. At present, 
Germany and Italy, in continuous diplomatic collusion as 
they are, seem to present the most direct threat to the 
military security of the British Empire, and Russia appears 
as a useful counterbalance. But that condition may not 
endure for ever ; with a few more turns of the European 
wheel of fortune, which in the past generation has deposed 
first monarchy and then republic in Germany, has created 
democracies and destroyed them, has partitioned Austria- 
Hungary, bolshevised Russia, and turned the Sick Man of 
Europe into a strong dictatorship, there may come a time 
• Tb$ Tims, January 15 and 18, 1937. 
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INTERVe^nON IN SPAIN 

when oof cWef fetes in Emope will be ditected agtiott 
Ronia, t» tbey woe for the greater part of the ceotnxy 
preceding the world war. 


V. British Pouct 

T hus even the strategic considerations alone do not 
all point in oncdirection. They may make disinterested- 
ness impossible for the Empire, but they do not thereby 
make intervention more desirable. The ideological war 
is a war between two enemies of British ideas and British 
institutions. If, according to out different political 
(Opinions, we reserve the worst of our gall for one — for 
ernnmunism or for fascism — that is no good reason for 
spilling our blood on behalf of the other. There has 
been a tendency among the British parties of the Left, who 
detest fascism and sympathise with the Russian experiment, 
to call for intervention in Spain on the side of Giballero, in 
tlw name tif freedom. Fre^om for Spaniards ? Freedom 
for all Spaniards might indeed be a cause to stir self-sacrifice, 
hut it must Iw freedom from the diaatorship of the pro- 
letariat “that ts, of the communist parry— as well as from 
the dictatonhip of a fascist oligarchy. F'rccdom for 
i’lngtishmrn ? War is the grave of freedom, and every 
act intervention in the civil war increases the danger of 
international war. Behind the ideological clash lies the 
infernal mechanism of power politics. As often as not the 
one IS Init a cloak for the other. To take sides in Spain 
IS (o take sides in the European balance of power, and to 
tight on either side in the ideological war is to play the game 
of the dictaton. 

Imperial unity would be impossible behind such a policy. 
The Dominions wi>uld be perplexed by its motives, and if it 
dragged us into war— as well it might—they would be 
reluctant to assist us. A split in the British Commonwealth 
is a fiu mote serious danger, to the British Commonwealth, 
than any ptmible outcome of the war in Spain. 

* 9 * 



BKmSH POLICY 


PttiriU]r, dwSpaabhimtitDonrii^totaeiid. Botthe 
f waM e m ^ Bridsh pdicy in thtt tett case is of pennaneat 
irapooancir . Basting intetrestioa, the dioioe bttween 
twooovcaea. The a a pusely naiaonal polky of nxn* 
interrentJoa, ccmibioed with wilhiignest to ctM^tenae in 
any iniwnatio oal measutes to aecoie noo-intemndoo diat 
may be snppoited by all the other countries oonoemed. 
Ihe seoood is the nxne posidve policy of insisting upon 
all-round non-intervention, and backing that insistence with 
our diplomatic and, if necessary, our martial power. It 
would involve using the British navy to help in enforcing 
such measures of control as could be agreed upon by our- 
selves and the other non-interventionist Govenunents of 
Europe, with or without the co-operation of Rome, Berlin, 
and Moscow. 

The choice between the two courses is thus a choice 
between one set of risks and another : between the danger 
of our being faced eventually by a puppet Spain, dominated 
by some potentially hostile diaatorship, entrenched at 
the mouth of the Mediterranean and alongside the route 
to the Cape, and the danger of our being faced much sooner 
by war as the only alternative to humiliation, should out 
p^cy of enforcing non-intervention be challenged by a 
reckless Power. It is not easy to determine which of these 
risks weighs the more heavily. Many observers claim that 
the danger of German or Italian military penetration on 
Spanish territory has been immensely exaggerated. Neither 
country, exhausted by its efforts in the Spanish war on top 
of its vast problems ol “ guns and butter ” at home, would 
have the means, it is said, to establish itself in Spain or 
Morocco in face of the patriotism of the Spaniards and 
of the Mooriah tribes. Others claim that the danger of 
war through enforcement of international non-interven- 
doo has also been exaggerated, since neither Germany fu>c 
Italy, certainly not Russia, is ready for a trial of strength 
with an Anglo-French bloc. There would be “ incidents,’' 
outbursts of fury, but if wc held our ground we should, it 
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'» argued, acoie a durable victory over amtchy aod pofwer 
pt^ica in Europe, and save Spain for the Spaniards. 

The weakness of British foreign policy is not due to a 
hitc choice between one set of risks and another. It is due 
to the apparent failure to see the risks until it is too late, 
until humiliation is the only escape from the consequences 
rtf sticking to our guns, which we suddenly realise are 
still too few to guarantee our security. That was what 
happened over Abyssinia, and that is what has been in 
constant danger of happening over Spain. The courage 
of rmr convictions, in a world of power politics, is limited 
by the strength of our defences. 

One further reflection is prompted by the events in Spain 
and tlte way in which British policy has been forced by 
those events to develop. TTieir lesson is that nowadays 
wars and threats of war in Europe may not happen in any- 
thing like the 1914 manner, with ultimata, mobilisations, 
open violatitins tif frontiers. Rather there may be a mutiny, 
a riotous election, a sectional uprising cither spontaneous or 
enginceretl, and before the general public have had time to 
gather their wits foreign troops and munitions are every- 
where. The outcome then is a desperate gamble, with 
world war and the future <*f civilisation as stakes on the 
table. If that is the kind of possibility we have to guard 
agamst in 1 -uropc, neither the sanctions technique of the 
league of Nations, nor the pre-Lcaguc technique of 
neutrality and non-intervention, is sutheient by itself to 
determine the lines of <iur policy, and the policy of the 
Dominions. B<ith the Ixaguc of Nations principle and the 
neutrality principle have played a vital part in solving 
the dithcult problems of British Commonwealth relations in 
matters of foreign policy since the war; hence this new 
phase tn international affairs will have to be earnestly and 
realistically considered by the Commonwealth statesmen 
«’hen they meet in conference this year. 



CHINESE COMMUNISM: THE 
SIANFU INCIDENT 


N ews about the Chinese communists appears in the 
European press only sporadically. Yet in every turn 
of policy of the Nanking Government, in ever)' one of 
its major decisions during the past six years, the communist 
problem has been an important consideration. Its foreign 
poliq', for example, cannot be fully understood except 
in the light of the communist civil wars. The communist 
party is a kind of tminem grwe of China — seldom seen 
or reported, but exerting an influence which, if indirect, 
has b«n profound. 


1. The Kiangsi Soviet 

T he Chinese communist movement is, in origin, a 
rising of the peasants, similar in many respects to the 
acqmie in fourtcenth<entury France or the rebellions 
in Germany at the Reformation. That it is called com- 
munist is due to its drawing colour from its times. A 
peasant rising would probably have taken place in Chiiu 
c^'cn if there had been no Bolshevik revolution in Russia. 
Sovietism supplied the slogans for the peasant armies, 
but these armies might have been recruited as easily under 
other banners; they came into being less in response to 
an ideological appeal than as a result of the destitution 
of the peasants; and their leaders, far from seeking to 
imitate the state socialist programme of Russia, have 
based their appeal and policy on the Chinese situation 
and the psychology of the Chinese farmers. 

As with all mass movements, the causes of Chinese 
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m mim in t i m UC pudf politk4» ecCtOOHUC, Mid ik 

tmne dtstmcc back in Qiiaese histoiy. With worsening 
ffCf«n o m^ conditions, a section of the popnlatkm became 
dttposed to revolt. Political drcomstances gave them 
an occasion. 

The recent history of Qiina begins with the revohitioa 
of 1911, which overthrew the Manchu dynasty. TTiis 
revolution, made by an ambitious general allied with a 
group of intelligentsia, was the last of the succession of 
rcv'olutioos that, beginning in France, swept during the 
nineteenth centuty through almost all the civilised world — 
literally from Peru to China — their object being the sub- 
stitution of parliamentary and democratic institutions for 
auttxratk government. 

The Chinese intelligentsia in 1911 were interested in 
changing the p<jlitical system. Yet what made their 
revolution possible — though few of them understood 
this— was not the desire of a large part of the population 
for constitutional government, but the distress in the 
coumtysidc, the inability of the Manchu administration 
to bring relief, and the consequent feeling of the classes 
on which the dynasty rqxised that its defence was no 
longer worth while. China is an agricultural country, 
and its strength or weakness, tranquillity or disorder, 
depends ultimately on the well-being of the farmers! 
At the opening of the twentiah century the country was 
experkxKing an acute agrarian crisis. A long period of 
peace (broken only by the Taiping rebellion in the south 
and the Mahommedan rcbcihon in the north-west, which 
were a kind of prelude to the disturbances of the present 
tune), had caused the population to expand, China as a 
wbok was probably not over-populated. Much cultivable 
land was still lying waste; but to break it in required a 
capita! investment and an organised effort greater than the 
farmers, on their own initiative, were capable of making. 
The richer agricultucal areas became increasingly cemgested; 
and at the turn of the caitury, in the ptovnnees south of the 
196 
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tirar Ymtfiim, least bOf die faoldiqgt vcie no laiger 
dan one Eii^^ aoe. ngom sadi dizdomthre fioms ^ 
oc SB pcssQos had to find a living. Sinniltaoeousljr the 
domtstfc tndnstzks, wfaidi had hem a souxoe of income 
neady as impoitant as agnenttnxe and to some a 

co mp e na a rio n for the shortage of land, were depressed and 
in many areas completely destroyed by the inflow of factory* 
made commodities. Increasing poverty intensified t^ 
sense of grievance against a rack-renting tenancy system and 
a credit and madeetiog organisation by which the peasant 
was systematically fleeced. The problem of tenancy in 
Giina is on an entirely difletent plane from the problem in 
western countries such as England or Canada. Cultivating 
fairly extensive areas, fanners in these countries dispose of 
large crops, and can afford, without the risk of real want, 
to port with a portion of them as rent. But a Chinese 
family dependent for its living on a single acre is already 
on tlbe subsistence level. To be compelled, out of a 
miserably poor income, to pay a considerable part to the 
landlord — 40 per cent, of the main crop in 1911, and in 
later years much mote — ^was regarded by the tenant as an 
almost intolerable grievance. 

It is true that the Chinese farmer, compared with the 
European peasant of two hundred years ago, was a free 
man; there was no feudal system. It is true also that there 
were no grands seigneurs, and that the number of immensely 
wealthy land-owners was few. The landlords were mostly 
small men; those who had an income the equivalent 
of ;C500 were considered distinctly well off. It mattered 
little to the peasant, however, whether his landlord was 
an Esterhaxy or a small rentier; it made his rent no smaller, 
the interest rate no lower. Chinese rural society was thus 
divided into two classes : the peasants tilling the soil ; 
and the rural gemry, most of them by no means wealthy 
by OUT standards, but deriving their incomes from the 
rent, the interest, and in the case of oflkaals the taxes, 
paid by the peasantry, and in letuni performing the services 
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of the Credit ind market^ system, of luimmg 

the local administration, and of maintaining the national 
ctikutc and scholarship. The value of their services 
should not be underrated; but the bill they presented to 
society tended to be excessive. 

The revolution of 191 1 brought, and could have brought, 
no relief of the rural crisis. If parliamentary government 
had been established, the last thing the parliament would 
have discussed was land reform ; for nearly all the members 
of a Chinese parliament were landlords. In fact the 
revolution failed to achieve even its political objects. 
And as a result of that failure — the passing of power into 
the hands of the war-lords, the break-up of the old adminis- 
trative system, the collapse of the old morality and spread 
of cynicism among officials — the situation in the country- 
side still further deteriorated. Rents in some provinces 
rose tf> l>c 70 per cent, of the crop; and what the farmer 
was able to keep back from the landlord and the money- 
lender he was forced to pay to the tax collector, 

A new period l>egan in 1927 with the success of the 
Kuomintang, which was the old revolutionary party of 
Dr, .Sun Yat-sen. After reorganisation, and with Russian 
aid, It had consolidated its position in South China, seized 
the Yangtze valley, and set up the National Government 
at Nanking, .^t Hrst, by its attack upon the old style 
buccaneering war-lords, the Kuomintang rallied to itself 
ail the radical groups in the countty. Among these 
••as the Chinese Communist party, which, founded in 
1920, consisted chiefly of younger members of the intelli- 
gentsia (for the most part themselves the sons of the rural 
gentry) who had come under the influence of communist 
wnters. The nucleus of the Kuomintang was, however, 
a professional military class and the substanti^ baa-gnis. 
Though hy no means obscurantist, and though genuinely 
determined to transform the old society — if possible, 
to turn (^ina into something rather like modem America — 
these classes were opposed to drastic measures, especially 
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to dnttic messures a^rainst the land-o\imiag interests. 
Whoi the communists b^an organising rural soviets, 
the Kuomintang expelled them and took measures against 
them that have hem described, not unjustly, as a white 
terror. 

Thus began the civil war between the conununists and 
the Government. For the time the communists went 
underground. From their experience in working with 
the Kuomintang, they had come to appreciate the intensity 
of the discontent among the farmers, and to realise that 
their best chance of reaching power was through a farmers' 
revolt. Gjneent rating their efforts on Kiangsi — a province 
in central China which, because of the suitability of its 
terrain for guerilla warfare, had become a centre for bandits 
and mutinous soldiers — by means of intensive propaganda 
they crystallised the general bitterness into a rcvolutionaiy 
movement. When, in 1930, the attention of Nanking 
was distracted by a revolt in north China, the communists 
managed to set up a soviet government over a large part 
of the province, and heavily defeated a punitive expedition 
sent against them. 

The soviet lasted four years. It was in many ways 
the most peculiar government to be found in Asia. It 
re<ast the structure of society; organised a currency; 
changed the marriage and family system ; maintained 
universities and schools. Soviet printing presses turned 
out a large literature, including two daily newspapers. 
The Lytton Commission reported : 

Qimmunism in China not only means, as in most countries 
other than the U.S.S.R., either a political doctrine held by 
ceruin members of existing parties, or the r>rganization of a 
special party to compete for power with other political parties. 
It has become an actual rival of the National Government. It 
possesses iti own law, army, and government, and its own 
territorial sphere of action. For this state of affairs there is no 
parallel in any other country. 

Yet, during all this period, it w'as easier for a European — 
at least a Europtean from a capitalist country — to visit 
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titf comen of Tibet this to peactiate ntto soviet 
teniiofy. Kki^ was a seakd stato—seakd both by 
the of the Nankioj; Government and by the Red 

frontier guards. The details of the soviet system have 
had to be learned at Kcondhand, from the biassed 
t io ni of the Nanking Government, the biassed publications 
of the communists, and the interrogation of fitrmers in the 
recovered areas. 

Hven on the extent of soviet rule there is no agreement. 
The communists claimed in 19J1 to control sixty million 
people; aaually, it seems that the number under their 
direct and continuous gttvernment was five or six millions, 
though the population on the fringe of red territory, 
which frftm time to time and fi>r short periods was soviet- 
iicd, was probably as large again. 

The record of the soviet government is a combination 
of the detestable and the admirable. In some respects, 
Ktangst seems to have resembled Plato’s Republic; in 
othen, a shambles. On the government’s debit side is to 
he placed an extraordinan’ disregard for human life, a 
striking example of which was the execution, at one week- 
end, of 4,500 persons, not t>ut-and-out opponents but 
mcmlKTs of the Cjommunist party whf) had been guilty of 
a " deviation The soviet state was based on class war; 
when a district was occupied the suppon of tenants and 
debtors Nk-as b«>ught by the sacrUkc of the gentrs’; the 
blood of the landlords was the need of the soviet state. 
It IS. hi»wcvcr, only fair to recognise that atoKitics were 
more often inspiretl by private vengeance, the result of 
years of oppression, than sanctioned by the authorities. 

On the credit side is to be reckoned a land policy that 
although brutal in its execution was not unsound in its 
general aim, and an education policy that might be imitated 
with advantage by the Nanking Government. In the 
present circumstances of China no lasting peace is possible 
without a drastic cunailment uf the rights of land-owners; 
tbt dhridcfid from agticulture is too small to sustain both 
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the fiumen and the ratal gentry. Tbe com* 

modbtt famd programme rras the violent one of eUmimiM’n| r 
dieiaiad*ovnetsbye3q}roptiukmaodbafiishinent; thou^ 
the method may be deplored, the result — the creatioo 
of a nation small-holders, of yeomen farmers — is what 
the Nanking Goverrunent must, if it is to survive, find some 
way, though a more equitable way, of achieving. 

The merits of the creation policy need no qualifying. 
Education is the first condition for the reconstruction of 
rural China. Health services, a co-operative movement, 
agricultural aid, can realise only a part of their usefulness 
as long as the peasantry is illiterate. The communists 
showed remarkable ingenuity in popularising their schools 
and in reducing their cost. A feature of their system wsis 
to train the children first, and to use them, organised in 
bands of *' pioneers ” on the Russian model, to educate 
the rest of the community. So successful were the methods 
employed that, whereas before the communist occupation 
70 or 80 per cent, of the peasantry had been illiterate, 
it was found, after the reconquest, that in many areas a 
similar proportion could now read and write. 

To what extent the Kiangsi programme was influenced 
by the U.S.S.R. or the Comintern is quite uncertain. It 
seems well established that there were, at least for a time, 
three or four Russian advisers in the province, and that 
the soviet was in touch by wireless with Vladivostok. 
But aid in money or materials, if it was given at all, 
was certainly ver)’ limited. The general impression is 
that Moscow, for the past three or four years, has been 
friendly disposed towards Chiang Kai-shek; and it is 
believed that, if any advice has recently been given to the 
Chinese Red Army, it has been direaed towards the 
creation of a Chinese popular front. 
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n. The March to the North-West 

I N I9J4 Ktangsi was finally rcoccupicd by the troops of 
the Nanking Government, The communist army — 
the Chinese Red Army— had shown great skill in drfei^. 
It was recruited from farmers and from soldiers mutinying 
against Nanking, and its discipline, both in w'ar and in its 
relations with the civilian ptjpulation, was very' strict. It 
docs n<»t seem to have numbered more than lao.ooo men, 
its size Iseing limited not by lack of recruits but by lack of 
rifles. It possessed artillery, and except for a very 
bnef time no aircraft ; and though in the early days of the 
N»viet it was able to import ammunition from the coast 
it tiepended, when the blockade had been tightened, upon 
supplies handed over by deserters from the Nanking 
troops, or o))tainctl by purchase from corrupt officers on 
the Ciovernment side. Nevertheless, by guerilla tactics, 
by exttemc mobility, by surprise attacks (in which radio 
was used to co-ordinate the movements of its units), 
and by first-class infelligencc and espionage, it offered a 
surprisingly formidable resistance to the immensely more 
powerful armies of the Nanking Ciovernment. Its achieve- 
ment IS a proof that, on a certain kind of terrain, troops 
armed with machine-guns and skilfully handled arc a match 
for even the Isesi equipped modern armies — a significant 
fact in case of war iKfwecn ( hiiu and |apan. The Nan- 
king troops, for example, found that in mountain count it 
they could make little use of aircraft; their eventual 
success was won by road-building and by a system of 
bUtck-houves VI Inch the communists, Iwing without artillery, 
cimld not dcsiroy, and which prevented the lightning raids 
on which the communist strategy was based. 

The length of the campaign caused some sjseculation 
whether Nanking was using all its efforts to end the war as 
quickly as possible. The reconciling of the bowffou 
element in the Nanking Government i<i a large standing 
army, the direction of the greater part of the public 
yoi 
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ezpeodituieto milkary purposes, and the increase in the tNe 
of the army in politics — these are not the least important 
efiects of the communist wars. 

Upon bcmg driven out of Kiangsi, rhe Red Army, 
about 100,000 strong, divided into sections, and by marches 
that vete a considerable military' achievement moved 
towards the north-western provinces. It was noticeable 
that, in the course of its manoeuvring, it entered two pfo- 
vinccs, Szechuan and Shansi, in which the Nanking Govern- 
ment had for long wished to increase its influence; and 
that the local generals, faced with the choice of extermina- 
tion by the communists or aid (on conditions) from Nan- 
king, chose the latter. 

In the second half of 1956 the different sections of the 
Red Army, <jf whose combined strength there are the most 
varying estimates, reunited in the provinces of Shensi 
and Kansu. A first contingent had arrived in Shensi a 
year previously; and, settling in the north, where agrarian 
exploitation was especially acute and where soviets had 
already been organised by students from Peiping, began 
to erect a new soviet state. There was, however, one 
great change. In Kiangsi interest had been centred on 
the class war; in the north-west it was centred upon war 
w'ith Japan. In Kiangsi, the communists had appealed 
for support to the proletariat and the tenant farther; 
in the m)rth-wcst, appealing for a national front against 
Japan, they promised respect for the life and property 
of all but the most substantial and most hated of the 
gentry. P,ithcr because they Ijclievcd that there would be 
no chance for a ettmmunist revolution in a China dominated 
by Japan, or because they were more nationalist than they 
w'ere communist, or because they saw in the revival of 
national feeling in China the best instrument for em- 
barrassing the Nanking Government, they came out in 
new colours as Chinese National Champions. In a scries 
of manifestoes, of which the most striking was issued 
on May 5 of last year, they asked for an armistice from the 
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Hanking Govenunent; suggested a confeieooe in otder 
to decide on joint nMasurcs against Japan; and ofieted 
in the event of war with Japan to serve under the orders 
of General Chiang Kai-shek. 

The changed policy of the communists — as was perhaps 
— increased the political difiicultics of General 
Chiang. Hitherto he has based his government on 
the support of four groups : the ofhcei corps of the 
Nanking armies, the leaders of the Kuomintang (through 
whom he controlled the party organs), the Shanghai 
bankers, and the rural gentry, whose influence, though 
threatened, was still very strong. His programme was 
to increase the power of the Nanking Government; to 
modernise its machinery of administration; to fit China 
unth the apparatus <»f modern civilisation — roads, railways, 
air services, industries. The rural crisis he proposed to 
meet by combming a progressive land tax, which would 
induce land-owners to reduce their estates, with the de- 
velopment of the co-operative credit movement, which 
would provide farmers with cheap funds to purchase the 
land thus thrown on the market. His foreign policy was 
to oppose Japanese aggression- -but not to the point of war 
until he had so built up the army as to have some hope of 
success. 

In Dctcmbcr occurred the kidnapping incident at Sianfu. 
The communists had probably no direct hand in this ; but 
(Ttang Hsueh-liang had certainly in mind the possibility of 
a united front with them; and communist influence and 
prestige have increased. The significance of the incident 
has not been suflicicntly stressed in the European press; in 
China it is expeaed to lead to a reconstruaion of the 
Government, with far-reaching cffcas on intemaJ and 
international politics. The causes of the kidnapping of 
Chiang Kai-shek and ii>ine of the possible consequences 
are described in the foilowmg section bj' a correspondent 
in China. 



7HB SIANFU INODENT 


in. The Sunfv Incident ♦ 

I T ii die fiuhion to gsaibe eveiy politiaU aifts in 

China to ^ in6uence df Ji^ian or Rusm, Bat the plain 
But ia that the diama that was staged in the temote and 
wintxy ptovhux of Shensi was simply a Chinese family 
a&ir. The Japanese watched eagerly, but s%htly 
wiideied, from the stalls, the Russians had dress circle seats 
in oonqiany with the test of us. European ONnimntators 
thought it incredible that Chiang Kai-shek should have 
blundered into his predicament at Sianfii. But the simplest 
explanation appears to be the correct one. Chiang Kai- 
sh^ is by no means infallible; and he overplayed his hand 
at Sianfu. 

The situation that arose there had been blowing up for 
more than a year. Chang Hsueh-liang’s troops left their 
homes and families in Manchukuo. They have no cause 
to respect Nanking, and their commanders owe no loyalty 
to Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang Kai-shek sought to employ 
their superfluous energies in f^hting the Chinese Red Army 
in Shensi. They showed no great enthusiasm for this task. 
Their ultimate concern was to get back to Manchuria; 
their immediate objective was to make themselves com- 
fortable where they were. They were short of funds; 
Chiuig Hsueh-liang could not supply them himself; for 
the past year or more there has been an insistent demand 
for an increased subvention from Nanking — a demand 
which Chiang Kai-shek was unwilling or unable to satisfy. 

Some of Chang Hsueh-liang's officers lent a sympathetic 
ear to the propaganda of the National Salvation Associa- 
tion — on uxulerground society supported by disgruntled 
elements among the intelligentsia and certain political 
factions which are left in the cold by the self-appointed 
oligarchy in Nanking. There is no doubt that Chang 
Hsueh-liang himself became involved in the movement. 

* This section has been contribated by a correspondent in China. 
— £dr«(r. 
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lU platform — active resistance to Japan and a broader 
basis for the Nanking Government — has a wide ^>peat 
AH political factions in opposition to Nanking advocate 
resistance to Japan. 

The Manchurian troops — short of supplies aitd exiled 
from their homes — felt that they were in much the same 
situation as their fellow Chinese in the Red Army whom 
they were ordered to exterminate. Both were armies at 
Urge, loosely assticiated with identical elements in other 
parts of China. The principal motives of some of Chang 
Hfueh-liang’s commanders may havt been mercenary. 
\'ang I lu-cheng— commanding the original Shensi garrison 
— prolxibly hoped to use the occasion to strengthen his 
own position. But Chang Msuch-liang himself was con- 
vinced of the futility of righting the communists and 
genuinely dissatislied with the policy of temporising with 
japan. As long ago as last C)ctol>cr he warned Chiang 
Rai-shek that the Shenst situation w-as almost beyond his 
control. Although the nominal leader of the revolt, he 
seems to have liccn carried into it, half-protesting, half- 
willing, hy his own officers and by ^'ang llu-chcng. 

(diiang Kai-shck precipitated the crisis by his dictatorial 
metliods, and hi his tactless way of dealing with a patriotic 
student demonstration in .Sianfu. His dramatic release on 
(.hristmas I)av was due to a combination of three factors 
- bis luckv star, resolute action taken in Nanking, and the 
^rsonal character of Chang I Isuch-ltang. Fan of his good 
fortune lay in the fact that the Shensi revolt was unsuccess- 
ful. Help was cNfKxtcd and eagerly sought from provinces 
tn other parts of ( hina. But no suppon was forthcoming ; 
even the rcvalvitrant generals in Kwangsi stood fast. They 
learnt their lesson last summer when the North-VC'cst 
failed to respond to the overtures made on that occasion 
by tlse South.* Ihe tll-assoncd group of politicians and 
militarists wlio found themselves at the helm in Nanking 
decided u> march ( hiang Kai-shck’s trained divisions upon 
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THE SIANFU INQDENT 


Sham. This concoittation coittal Govetnmait troops 
had a sobering efiect in Sianfu. 

Nanking persistently stated that no political bargain was 
struck at Sianfu. Qiang Hsueh-liang demanded a less 
compromising attitude to Japan and the summoning of a 
general conference at Nanking to discuss rutional policy, 
in which all political elements, including the communists, 
would take part. There is little doubt that Chang Hsueh- 
liang came down to Nanking with the feeling that Chiang 
Kai-shek had experienced a change of heart. But the 
cleavages that have now come to the surface in the 
Kuomintang and among Ministers in Nanking have shaken 
Chiang’s position — at least for the time being. His per- 
sonal inclinations remain a mystery ; but he probably 
emerges from his Sianfu experience a wiser and more 
tolerant autocrat. This may eventually bear fruit. 

The alliance between the Chinese Red Army, the National 
Salvation Association and Chang Hsueh-liang — focussed 
at Sianfu — may perhaps be described as the nucleus of a 
l.eft bloc in opposition to the militarists and monied ele- 
ments in control of the Nanking Government. Apart from 
domestic considerations, an avowed compromise between 
Nanking and the communists is ruled out of court on 
account of its possible repercussions on Japanese policy. 
To Japan a communist is always a communist and as such 
beyond the pale. But it is conceivable that Chiang Kai- 
shek, in order to strengthen his own position, may be 
compelled to adopt a sterner policy towards japan. How 
fat dare he go in meeting the forces arrayed against him, 
both inside and outside the Kuomintang, without inviting 
another onslaught from the Japanese militar)' machine ? 
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THE BIRTH RATE AND THE 
EMPIRE 


I T would be interesting to consider what part has been 
played in the dcvelopn»cnt of modem economic and social 
ideas b>’ man’s boundless and unquestioning confidence in 
the indefinite expansion of his numbers. This confidence 
must have been a strong stimulus to those ideas of inevitable 
progress which still linger in liberal minds in western 
l!.urupc; it undoubtedly still plays a pan in the calculations 
of business men and philosophers. And political parties, 
when thc) expand their programmes of social services for 
the population, seldom stop to think how far these services 
may be superfluous fifty years hence; nor do they consider, 
for thc most part, how the cost of these services is to be 
distributed in the future. Yet, if present population trends 
persist, nothing can be more certain than that some of our 
schiKili, teachers, trains, reservoirs — perhaps many of our 
houses—will be superfluous; that a smaller proportion 
of the population will be supporting the expenses of 
thc " paternal state ”, whose burdens will grow year 
by year as a greater proportion Isccomes incapable, by 
virtue of age, tif sclf-supptm and cimtribution to nation^ 
inconx. 

There is obviously a simple argument, based on pride of 
race and considerations of man-power, for feeling ^arm at 
thc figures. There is also an obvious but fallacious argu- 
ment for the view that thc British Isles and thc world in 
general arc over populated ; that many of the world’s 
troubles— for instance, the ambitious foreign policies of 
Italy and japan — arc caused by thc pressure of population 
on space. WTiat has not vet been generally considered is 



Tm wsxmum m great Britain 

dtefpsofaablexBralt of a npid decline in popnlatkm upon an 
eccmomic aya t e m of the type that we have in the Bntish 
political dinars of leaving the Dominions 
so under-populated that they ofier a tempting conttast to 
the crowded nations of Europe and the East are obvious. 
But the economic dangers of a general decline have still to 
be examined. The present article does not undertake this 
highly specialised and difficult task, but suggests some lines 
of investigation that should be followed up by experts. 


I. The Problem in Great Britain 

L et us first survey the alarming situation in Great 
Britain itself. There is yet no evidence to suggest that 
the British population will in the future maintain its 
numbers. The small family has become the rule in those 
strata of the population that set social fashions. All the 
circumstances of the higher economic classes encourage 
the deliberate limitation of families ; their housing, their 
educational standards, their social standards, the domestic 
servant problem, the changed status and outlook of women, 
the higher standards of amusement and leisure activities, 
which take the parents out of the home. 

At the most fertile period of population expansion in the 
last centur)', between 1851 and i860, the rate of natural 
increase of binhs over deaths in Great Britain was 15-1 per 
thousand. That rate is now between 3 and 4 per thousand. 
To appreciate the importance of this decline for the future, 
it must be emphasised that the key to population changes 
must be sought in the statistics dealing with women between 
the ages of 1 3 and 43. If a population is to maintain itself 
it must clearly maintain its proportion of women capable of 
child-bearing. It is not enough, moreover, that every 
1,000 women should produce 1,000 girl babies within the 
fertile thirty years ; for some of the new generation will die 
before they reach maturity. Yet there has been a disastrous 
fall in the “ specific fertility rate ”. In 1871, on the average, 
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1,000 wotnes produced 192 children pet annum ; two yean 
ago, 1,000 women were producing no children. There 
is no sign of improvement as yet. The critical factor is 
what is known as the net reproduction rate,* which repre- 
sents the ratio of each succeeding generation of women of 
child-bearing age to its predecessor. Our net repro- 
duction rate is below unity. In fact, only three European 
countries show a rate above unity: Bulgaria, Italy and 
Russia. In England and \X alcs the rate was 0734 in 1933. 
To realise the full significance of this figure it must be 
undcrstrKKl that the situation created by it gets rapidly 
worse w'ith time. By the end of the centur}’, if present 
trends continue, not merely will the British population be 
onU half Its present size, but 64 per cent, of the women will 
Ik over child iKaring age. To tlvisc who deny the urgency 
c»f the ptobicm it must Ik pointed out that the present 
tendency to stagnation of numlKrs is the result of factors 
that were active as long as thirty to fifty years ago. In 
short, at our present birth-rate we shall lose a i|uartcr of our 
population per generation, once the decline iKgins. And 
that will Ik verv soon. 

l>r. Ecvlxiurnc, with a not unreasonable set of assump- 
tions, t foresees a decline of 11 millions in the nc.\t fony 
scats, .\nothct more pessimistic estimate puts the popula- 
tion at under 10 millions a hundred scats hence. From the 
political and financial iximt of view, the age-distrihution 
aspect 15 esen more disturbing. The Italian press was rc- 
{xirfcd rcccnfli a.s pointing at the "senescence” of this 
country. What arc the grounds for this If Dr. Ikv- 
Ixiurnc’s assumptions hold gcxxl, the number of pc-oplc 
under 4; wiH fall from just over 51 millions to about 16 
millions in 1976, while the numlKt over 4) will rise from 
alxiut 13} millions to over 16I millions. The present 

• iiantiicsl ifcsKc «i»rkcrf ixit by Mr Kucrynslu of the London 
Scbtxil of F.e)XxnnK$, ronibinmg birth Matitiics with avenge 
nxtftalns raics among vomcn 
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THE PROBLEM IN GREAT BRITAIN 

atio of about three to oi» between the younger and the 
older group will change to a ratio of equality. 

No dou^ the rapid and remarkable victory of science, 
hygiene and food production over the death-rate durmg 
the last centur)' made some adjustment of the birth-rate 
necessary. There is no reason to wish the populations of 
Europe to expand indefinitely at the rates of the last 
centur}' ; although in Russia it seems inevitable that such 
an expansion will take place. But we have now reached a 
stage where the small family system is becoming universal. 
To reverse the trend will involve far-reaching changes in 
social habits, in outlook, in family and educational standards. 
To take only one example — at present rates of reproduction, 
the “ public school ” class in England is heading for 
extinaion. It is limiting its numbers in order to ensure a 
high standard of education and social advantage to its 
children. As its educational demands increase, the 
amenities of the public schools have to increase, with 
consequent increased fees. The high fees in their turn 
discourage the birth-rate of the public-schools’ customers. 
To break this vicious circle, propaganda, argument, leader- 
ship, and probably financial inducement are necessary. 
In Germany and Italy it was quickly realised that the 
problem was not only economic but also psychoIf)gical. It 
was seen that, as living standards rise, families decrease, a 
tendency which is obviously cugenically bad. 

The view is frequently expressed that a falling population 
may be welcome as a solution of the unemployment 
problem. But there arc twv) clear answers to this. First, 
thinly populated countries like the Dominions have had 
just as serious unemployment problems during the de- 
pression as densely populated countries like Great Britain, 
Secondly, as the number of producers falls, so does the 
number of consumers. There seems fairly general agree- 
ment among economists that a rapid decline of population 
in a complicated economic system can bring n{>thing but 
trouble and maladjustment. 
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ApMt from the economic argunaeots, the« Me g*m 
political, social and even moral arguments against allowing 
a to go unchecked. Pride of race has been so 

exploited and cheapened by political propaganda in poM- 
war Europe that the modem English politician or publidst 
can speak of it only with trepidation. But the following 
questions arc not merely rhetorical. Can we look forward 
withrnit alarm to the dwindling of a race that has shown, if 
nothing else, a genius for self-government, that has pre- 
served free institurions and gained a new conception of 
imperialism ? we look foiw'ard hopefully to a time 
when there will be a sudden shrinkage of demand from one 
of the biggest import markets of the world ? Can wc look 
foru'ard hopefully to a sudden decline in the youth, the 
man-power and the taxable capacity of Great Britain ? 
Can we look forward without misgiving to a time when of 
all the world's races only the peoples of Asia and perhaps 
of eastern I.urope will be expanding in numbers, while the 
nations with the highest economic standards inevitably 
decline f TTiis last question is not, for the British Empire, 
one only of its relations with foreign countries. The 
ptipulation increase of India, while creating a stupendous 
prohlcm for Indu itself • ; intensiHes the problem for the 
less densely populated countries of the Commonwealth. 

A writer in the Hibbtrt Jounu/ has pointed out that, 
unless nations can learn to control population trends, 
the social utopias on which European liberals, socialists 
and communists have set their hearts must remain beyond 
thcit grasp. Over -population and sudden declines In 
population alike endanger standards of living in a com- 
munity. It IS indeed strange that the necessity for a state 
population p<dicy has been so long ignored in face of the 
demand for more and more control and stricter and stricter 
planning of economic life. It is as if a hotel keeper planned 
his furniture, his menus, his prices, his amusfnvnrs, with- 
out making sure how many guests he would be likdy to 
* See bclov, p. )S6. 
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imm, ot «iietiMar thejr ^roold be mcMtfy Old Fc^Ecyt ot 
Yomig Duags. 

n. Ths Pkobuqi in thb Douinions 

T he ptobtem of popuUtion has a direa as well as an 
indirm importance for the British Commonwealth over- 
seas. For the Dominions, the question is not merely one of 
saving stagnant populations from decline, but rather one 
of ensuring that adequate use shall be made of the space 
and resources of under-populated areas, which may be a 
future cause of envy among nations that consider themselves 
over-populated. The Astor Committee on Empire Migration 
made some useful comparisons between the density of 
population in the United States and the density in the 
Dominions. Canada is calculated to have 1,350,000 square 
miles fit for white settlement. If this area were populated 
at the present density of the United States, Canada’s popula- 
tion would be 50 millions instead of under 11 inillions. 
It roust be remembered that of all the Dominions Canada 
has the best population record, her net reproduction rate 
being over unity. On a similar calculation, Australia could 
hold 46 million people instead of 6*7 millions, and New 
Zealand could take nine times her present population of 
a million and a half. 

What prospects are there that these nations will make 
fuller use of their resources of space ? Their populations 
may grow by natural increase of births over deaths and by 
the influx of immigrants. Until five years ago the popula- 
tion of the Dominions was increasing at the rate of roughly 
ao per 1,000 per annum. What relative parts were played 
by migration and natural increase? In Canada, during 
the peak migration period (1901-ir) there was an annual 
net gain of TKtpulation of 5*41 per cent., of which 1-59 per 
cent, was due to natural increase and 1-82 per cent, to net 
immigration. Twenty years later, the annual increase was 
only 1*81 per cent., of which 1*51 per cent, was due to 
natural increase and only 0*30 per cent, to immigration. 
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In Australis and New Zealand the decline in the rate of 
increase was even noore serious. In 193 1”* ^ 1 *® increase 
in the Australian population was only 0-77 per cent., in the 
New Ze al and population only 0-71 per cent., and there 
were more emigrants than immigrants.* 

In all three of the great immigrant countries of the 
G»mroonwealth there has been a sharp fall in birth-rates. 
Between the 1921-25 quinquennium and 1934 the rate per 
thousand of population fell from 27-1 to 20-4 in Canada, 
from 23-9 to 164 in Australia, and from 22 2 to 16-5 in 
New Zxaland. As rme would expect from these figures, 
there has been a startling drop in the rate t)f natural increase, 
w'hkh is now around 11 per thousand in Canada, 7 per 
thousand in Australia, and 8 per thtjusand in New Zealand. 
Fifteen years ago the rates were 16, 14-4 and 13-6 rcspcc- 
tivclv. It may Ise remarked m passing that those who 
maintain that fear of war is a prime cause of declining birth- 
rates must acc<*uni for this resemblance Isctwccn Dominion 
ami F.uropean trends. 

dearly anv rapid increase of the populations of these 
countries to a densin comparable with that of the United 
States IS out of the question under present economic and 
p<»litical conditions. Hut let us assume as possible the rate 
of increase ihai prevailed up to 1950. That rate was alxiut 
2 per cent, per annum. To maintain this rate now and in 
the future would demand the arrival <.f alv>ut 200,000 
emigrants annuallv in the I^nninions - a rate of migration 
above that of the peak scars at the Iscginning of the century, 
llic average annual immigration into ,\ustralia between 
i9tJ5 and 1950 was 25,000; if the increase of population 
suggested alsosc were to l>c maintained, an annual immtgra- 
tmn ot 87,000 would Isc requires!. 

The British population pr<»blcm, as stated m the opening 
pages, IS had enough. But if immigration into the 

* A i»Kt »jtKle in this issue i.l Tiu Rocnd Tabu, records the 
■nxsrty t(h in \c« /e-sUnd over the trends v( population and 
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Domitiioiu it to be mtinl? or endrdjr confined in the future 
to Btktth stock the imperial population problem becomes 
bewildering. At a time when Great Britain's own popu- 
lation is turning away from its peak, the interests of the 
Dominions require oiF her an outfiow of 200,000 people a 
year. Unless steps are taken to deal with the British birth- 
rate, such an outflow would be eugenically and economically 
disastrous. Not only would it mean transferring the centre 
of British civilisation to another hemisphere; in a few 
generations it would transform Great Britain into a nation 
of pensioners. 

The industrial and commercial outlook, if present 
population trends continue, is scarcely less disturbing. A 
rapid fall in the population of Great Britain would surely 
deal a final blow at the principle which the prosperity 
of the Umpire was built up in the last century, the principle 
of an international division of labour, of the exchange of 
British manufactures for oversea raw materials and food- 
stuffs. It might be possible for a declining population to 
maintain a rate of production f»uf of all proportion to its 
man-power, thanks to improvements in machine technique. 
But its demands for foodstuffs and the simpler necessities 
of life w<iuld inevitably so shrink that the mechanism of 
exchange would be seriously upset, unless the f)vcrsea 
countries could develop new lines of export. Moreover, 
it seems probable that in a shrinking community the 
character of demand would change; services, highly 
manufactured gf)ods, luxury goods would be proportion- 
ately more in demand that ordinary necessities. These 
objects of demand, even if not essentially produced when 
they arc consumed, have as a rule little bulk in relation to 
value, and therefore require a smaller volume of shipping — 
another great imperial industry. The change in the pro- 
portions of young and old jKoplc would tend to increase 
the burden of taxation on the productive section of the 
community. Vi’hcn the tendency' to decline had danger- 
ously accelerated, it seems unlikely that the community 
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vouid be cttong enough economically to undettake tfaetadc 
of teplesMliiag its numbers. An attempt to mcteaac the 
population would demand exttaoidinory cfibits from evety 
member of the community, involving probably Ktious 
curtailment of individual liberty and standards of living. 

Optimists who are content to leave this task to fiittiie 
genenuiom should realise its full immensity. At present 
rates, i.ooo mothers bom thirty years ago may produce 
7JO girl babies. After another generation, these girl 
babies will probably produce only 570 daughters, even if 
birth-rates do n(»t decline. If a revival of the birth-rate 
is attempted thirty years hence, can those mothers seriously 
be expected to produce children at twice the rate necessary 
to ensure their own replacement ? That is what would be 
then required. As Profcss(»r (jirr-Saundcrs has urged, the 
problem is (itic to be dealt with in the next twenty years, 

HI. PonxArtoN and Power 

I T must t>e repeated that the vaiious aspects of the 
problem call for expert investigation. For instance, 
what will he the military position thirty years hence ? 
( learlv there may lie a scarcity of young man-power in an 
emergency. Will the Dominions lx; ready to take a larger 
share in the burden of imperial defence ? Will the United 
Kingdom still be able to licar the cost af maintaining the 
strength <if an imperial Power ? The empire of the 
Netherlands revcab the situation that arises w’hcn a 
colonial Power has defensive responsibilities beyond thft 
capacity of a small population. It is no exaggeration to say 
that Dutch sovereignty in the Fast Indies is at the pleasure 
of the three naval Powers of the Pacihe. 

Another disturbing aspect <»f the power prtiblcm is 
revealed by the population figures of the so-called “ expan- 
sionist ” or " have-not ” nations. The population of 
Italy m 1961 will probably have reached the figure of 
47 millions ; that of Gcmiany will probably reach a maximum 
}‘6 
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<if aboot 70 rnffliont in the next thirty yeus before it 
begin* to tfedine; that o£ Japen^ according to a Japanese 
eatMnaae. vill be about 70 n^lioos in 1950 and will not 
begin to decline until it leadiea a figure between 80 and 
yonutlions. 

The pictuie that emetges may well make us anxious. 
On the one hand the great impefod and colonial countnes, 
Fntnoe, Great Britain, Holland and Belgium, will certainly 
(ux a decline in numbers during the next thirty years, 
unless policies and habits are changed. On the other hand, 
three great Powers, discontented with the post-war settle- 
ment, without special access to sf>ace for settlement (apart 
from the territories they have ^ready seiacd by force), 
ambitious, ruled by authoritarian regimes, prepared to 
sacrifice prosperity to military efficiency, can look forward 
to an increase in their numbers in the next thirty years, an 
increase which two of them arc doing all in their power to 
maintain. Can it be only coincidence that the nations that 
have accepted authoritarian government, militarism and 
extreme nationalist doctrine are also those which are 
increasing their numbers and working out a national 
population policy ? German Nazis maintain that there is 
a close relation between the mood of a picople arid its 
willingness to produce children as a pledge of confidence 
in the future. Political enthusiasm, mystic nationalism 
and deep devotion to the racial creed are helping to obscure 
economic realities. The young people of these nations 
arc encouraged to look forw'ard to a future of expansion, 
creation, and opportunity. By contrast, so far as we can 
tell, the young people of western Europe think mote of 
consolidating their gains, of internal reforms, of social 
happiness and intellectual advance. In fact, one group 
seems to be planning for the race; the other seems to be 
planning for the individual. Here we arc concerned, not 
with the question which of these philosophies is right, but 
only with their consequences in the demographic and social 
field. 
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Uodl lome kind of large-scale investigation has been 
canted out it would be rash to try to dognutisc about the 
causes of population decline. But two things seem dear. 
First, there is no necessary connection between rising 
standards of living and rising or recovering birth-rates. 
Econfimic fluctuations cause tninor variations in the birth- 
rate— largely by delaying or accelerating marriages — but do 
not change its trend. As the English family rises in the 
ccojvimic scale it tends to rcstria its numbers. Secondly, 
it seems likely that the tendency to place the interests of 
the individual before those of the community plays an 
important pan in British pr)pulation trends. The growing 
knowledge of birth-contrtil mcthfxls, the changing character 
of house accommodation, rural depopulation and high 
standards of living and education — all these have been put 
fotward as cuntributtiry factors. But they do not entirely 
explain w'tiy people want fewer children. 

riicrc seems no reason why the population problem 
should nt)i Ik dealt with by dcmtKratic mcthcxls. Financial 
inducements alone cannot remedy the situation. The 
public has lint of all to be shown that the problem exists; 
the experts must study its scope and causes; politicians 
should consider what has been attempted in other nations. 

I he ptohlcm in C.rcat Britain is clcarlv one for its people 
and then rcprescniativcs ; but the imperial problem needs 
the attcniion ni some authority capable of viewing it as a 
who.f. Is it ti>o much to ask that the coming Imperial 
(.onfcrcnce should give its attention to this vital matter? 
In (he Dominions. a> ,n lingland. the ordinary citizen is 
prohahls Ignorant ot the situation. The least that can be 
done IS to ensure tfut it should have proper pubUcity. 



RUSSIA’S DEFENSIVE STRENGTH 


By a Comspotidnt 
I. Two Fronts 

M arshal touhachuvsky is one of the out. 

standing militar}' minds in Russia. His address on 
januars’ ij, 1956, at a session of the Seventh Congress ot 
Soviets, aroused world-wide attention. After surveying 
German and Japanese military preparedness, he said : 
“ We arc facing a situation in which as a matter of absolute 
necessit)’ we must be prepared for a sintultancous and 
utterly independent war of defence on two fronts (cast 
and west), which arc ten thousand kilometres apart 
In spite, then, of pacts with France and Czccho-Slovakia, 
and in spite of Litvmoff's efforts to round up other allies 
for Russia, the Soviet general staff is preparing for the 
worst possible cmcrgcnc)’, a war simultaneously against 
Germany and japan. The world remembers the defeat 
of the Russian armies in the Far East in 1904, and their 
even more violent defeat by Germany during the world war. 
Those episodes seemed to prove that Russia could not 
win a war against an enemy with a more modernised in- 
dustrial machine than her own, except when he moved too 
far inland and had to scatter his forces. In past centuries, 
it was Russia’s gtxKl fortune that she was surrounded by 
nations more backward than herself. The conquest of 
Siberia, Central Asia and the Caucasus would never have 
been possible had these lands been inhabited by an organised, 
nation-consaous people. Now, with only one more 
year to finish the second Five-Year Plan, Russia is openly 
proclaiming that she finds herself obliged (o prepare for a 
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war against two of the most thoroughly militansed oatioiis 
in the world, both supported by highly developed industrial 
machines, and both of whom, in previous encounters, 
have inHictcd on her decisive defeats. 


Russia’s position may become further complicated, 
because, while Japan through her control of Manchukuo 
has immediate contact with Russian territory, Germany 
can only reach her by “ borrowing a border ”, as Stalin 
has put It recently. Such a contingency, apparently, Voro- 
shilov, the Soviet Commissar of War, had in mind when, 
in a speech at Kiev on September i6, 1956, he said : “1 
have announced more than once, and in your presence I 
want 10 repeat . . that if the enemy attacks Soviet 

Ukraine or VThitc Russia or some other part of the Union 
It is our intention, and our firm w'ill, not only to keep 
him from our fatherland, but to engage him on the territory 
from which he came I he implication of these words is 
clear. If anv of Russia’s immediate neighbours allow 
fhonwives to be used as ” borders ”, the Red Army will 
move io occupy them, in which case the enemy may have 
one or more allies, even if small ones, in his campaign 
against Russia. ^ ® 


\ct no one who has w'atchcd Russia at close range 
during the past ten years will venture to predict that the 
Cierman and Japanese armies, with or without allies, would 
be able lo defeat her in the sense of ovenhrowing the 
communis, regime. The Revolution has transformed 
Russia, giving her sources of courage and power that she 
never possessed in ail her history . 


•1- I»n. 0)i.u:(;TiviSATtoN ot Land 
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THE OOIXECnVISATION OF LAND 


It b dffficnlt to say what might have ha|^)ened in the 
Uknine and the if Rossk had been attacked by an 

ovtside anny in 1932. At that time the peasants were in 
a Ntter mood. CoUecdvisatioo was so ovetwhelmingly 
difictent ftom anything they had ever known or thought 
c£ that they fiercely resisted its advance. The present 
writer visit^ the village of Reshitilovka in the Ukraine 
in the autumn of 1952. A large village, of about 700 
fiimilies, with neat, whitewashed cottages and stately 
trees, it was steeped in hopelessness. Everywhere peasants 
were bursting with eagerness to unload themselves of their 
woes. They rushed out from every yard, and pleaded to 
be allowed to tell their story. The Government had taken 
so much grain from them the year before that when winter 
came they were without bread, and had to go off to other 
parts of the country and exchange boots and sheepskin 
coats for rye and maize flour. Now the Government was 
again taking from them an inordinate share of their crop, 
and what would they do when the cold months came and 
there was no grain in their bins ? Their cows and pigs, 
those that had survived the famine and the slaughter of the 
previous year, would die, and they, too, would die. Save 
for some of the revolutionary young people in the village, 
there was not one who saw hope ahead.* 

The change in four years is almost unbelievable. Writers 
who are tempted to make comparisons between the French 
and the Russian Revolutions must remember that the one 
occurred at the beginning of the machine age, the other at 
its height. Again and again the machine has come to the 
rescue of the Russian Revolution, and has quickly healed 
up wounds that an unexpected catastrophe had inflicted 
on the country. Certainly the village of Reshitilovka, this 
last summer, was a living example of such a recuperation. 


* During the earlier period of collectivisation, more than half the 
livestock the country was lost, the number of horses, cattle, pigs, 
sheep and goats falling from 276 million hesd in 1928 to 127 miliion 
head in 19)4. A great deal of the loss has still to be recovered, and 
die position is regarded by experts as still precarious. — Editor. 
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Hanlljr a peasant family but had a cow, and some 
boasted more than one cow and one pig. The thiee 
collective farms into which the village was divided had 
imported beehives in the spring, some of which they had 
distributed among members for their individual use. 
In i9}i, people wandered about the market place sadly 
and sullenly in vain quest of eggs and butter. The sale 
of meat was completely forbidden. Now the tables 
groaned under the weight of cheese, butter, eggs, meat 
and other fotxlstuffs. On the fringe of the bazaar, peasants 
were selling for meat live cows, sheep, calves, pigs and 
fowls. The shfips which four years ago boasted mainly 
cosmetics and cobw'cbs, which had not an ounce of sugar 
or cereals or herring, were now crammed with sugar, 
white flour, cereals, herring, vegetable oils, sweets, cigarettes 
and tinned tish and meat. The number of shops had 
multiplied at least three times. Ilveiywhere in the Ukraine 
this summer it was the same story of abundant crops, 
fewer and fewer families without their own cow, pig, 
chickens, l.vcrywhcrc collective farms were setting out 
huge orchards, developing large apiaries, digging ponds, 
in which to catch the spring waters and use them for 
pleasure, for the cultivation of fish and for irrigation. 

■Hie Kuban, the land of the doughty Kuban Cossacks, 
was even more of a revelation. There, four years ago, 
people were in open rebellion. Viomen and children, 
and soiiictimcs men disguised as women so as to avoid 


pf)ssiblc physical retaliation, marched up and down the 
streets heaping oaths and curses on Soviet officials. In 
the settlement of .Mayevskaya the condition was so critical 
that Molotov, tlic Prime .Minister, came down for a con- 
ference with the population. Sullen and revengeful, 
the (.ossacks at first refused to talk to him, and some 
wanted to beat him up. Yet nowMayevskaya, re-christened 
Ktasny lamanctz, is ime of the most prosperous collective 
Jai™ in the Kuban. Its people received, in 1956. for each 
Jabour-day 4^ kilogrammes of grain and 6 roubles in cash 
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in addidoQ to other forms of produce. The collective 
fcrm has its own electric plant, which furnishes light 
for every home and every bam, and seventy new houses 
were b^g built for members. In another Cossack 
setdement, Slavenskaya, with a population of z4,ooo, 
there was only one militianun, and he a Jew from another 
part of the country. The mere presence of a Jew as guardian 
of the peace in a village in the Kuban, where Jews in the 
old days were not allowed to live, speaks much for the 
changed condition and the changed temper of the 
population. 

Because of the altered attitude of the Cossacks, they 
now again have their own divisions in the Russian army, 
and are once more admitted to all military academies. 
Moreover, they are again allowed to wear their ornate 
uniforms and to carry their old weapons — the sword and 
the dagger. The Soviets, who fought the Cossacks more 
desperately than any other group of the population, 
would be unlikely to grant them these privileges if there 
were any danger of disaffection. 

Collectivisation of the land is the only apparent reason 
for the amazing change in the condition of the Russian 
countryside and in the attitude of the people, Cossacks 
and peasants. Dire as has been its cost in human life 
and in sorrow, few peasants, even among those who loathe 
the new discipline, still doubt its superiority over the old 
way of farming. Of course, there are regions where, 
because of bad weather or poor organisation or incompetent 
leadership, the collective farms are in difficulties. The 
drought of 1936 in the Volga districts and in the southern 
provinces, which had had no drought for nearly a century, 
brought much hardship to the population. The Govern- 
ment had to rush grain to certain Volga territories to 
save them from starvation. Besides, with nearly a quarter 
of a million collective farms, it is only natural that a certain 
number of them should still be in a disorganised state. 
But, in the country at large, collectivisation has become 
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fimly eatxtndied ; the 445.000 tractors, the $ 0^00 com- 
bines, the z,6oo,ooo other modem implements hare 
wttMight a great change, not only in the land, but also in 
the minds ajnd the lives of the Russian peasantry. The 
recent statute allotting the peasant from half an acre to 
two acres of land fot his individual use, and assuring him 
the private possession of up to one cow and two calves, one 
sow and a litter of pigs, ten sheep and goats, twenty 
beehives and all the poultry he can raise, will strengthen 
his attachment to the collective farm, if only because with- 
out it he cfjuld not feed the livestock he may now acquire. 

From a military standpoint the advantages of collectivisa- 
tion arc obvious. It assures an improved tillage of the 
land. It replaces the old agricultural habits and traditions 
of the peasantry with m^ern and advanced methods. 
It trains the peasant in the use of the machine — there arc 
more than three million trained tractor operators in Russia. 
It keeps the peasantry organised in effective units, and 
gives them an understanding and experience of large-scale 
organisation. It prepares tens of thousands of women 


1 » tart) on tne work on the land, it necessary, while 
the men depart for the front. It gives the government 
complete control of the food supplies of the country, 
n guerilla warfare (such as followed, for example, the 
Japanese occupation of Siberia in the final years of the 
civil war), which is bound to break out in the event of 
loTcign occupation of any Russian territory, every collective 
tarm will be a nucleus of organisation, and may become 
a iutlc fonress which the invaders will have to storm down. 
Above a 1 , collcaivisation gives the country an organic 
unity and strength which few other countries possess. 


in. l-,v;o.soMic Stresgth and Weakness 

One of , he hm tasks the Soviets embarked 
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vipoa ft ftdeattfic tutvey of die riches kteat in the -vast 
Rnssian bnds. Only about onc-thitd of the country 
has yet been seatched, and the xesults as published by 
the Russian Geogiaphical Society teveal a variety and 
amplitude of raw materials of which Old Russia not 
been aware. The estimates of reserves of basic raw 
materials, such as coal, iron, copper, lead and zinc, have 
been multiplied many times. 

Appatites in the Kola Peninsula were unknown in the 
old days. Now a new city of 5 5 ,000 has sprung up beyond 
the Arctic Qtcle devoted to the exploitation of this valtuble 
mineral. Potash in the Urals was known and worked, 
but not as extensively as now. It is estimated that the 
deposits amount to 15 biUion tons. In the old days, 
Russia had to import her aluminium; now the deposits 
of bauxite discovered in the Leningrad province and in the 
Urals are keeping busy two new factories, one at the 
Volkhov works, neat Leningrad, and one at the Dnepro- 
petrovsk works in the Ukraine. The exploitation of 
natural resources has been part and parcel of the indus- 
trialisation of Russia. The table on the next page shows 
the degree to which she has made herself independent of 
outside sources of supply. 

Russia is in peace-time reasonably self-sufficient in coal, 
iron, manganese, zinc, aluminium, superphosphates, oil, 
cotton, chromite, and is nearly independent in cellulose. 
In this respect she has considerable advantages over both 
Germany and Japan. Germany must import oil, about 
half of her iron ore, and all her cotton, also manganese, 
nickel, bauxite ; and Japan is in an even more vulnerable 
condition. In addition, Germany has to import substantial 
amounts of food. If the Nazi programme of making 
German chemistry yield synthetic raw materials is realised, 
Germany will acquire a source of national and military 
strength that she now lacks. Yet it is doubtful if the 
most brilliant triumph of the laboratory can make her as 
independent of foreign sources of raw materials as Russia 
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i» rapidly becoming. At present, the slogan in R^a i^ 
“3o tons of «eel a day and ,o.c«o t^s of ro^ 
mta\ If this ambition becomes a reality, Russia be 
JTsecond only to the United States as a manufacturer 


of steel. 
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Imports 

Imports i 9}6 
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»9}>- 
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(9 mouths). 
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C>»! . 
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Rolled steel 
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Zinc . 

60-O 

460 

)0-0 

i-t 

34'0 

0'08 

lead . 

4ro 

JfO 

246 

Aluminium . 

2VO 

0-5 

O'OI 

Tin . 

0-0 

7-5 

7-0 

Nickel 

0-9 

5-6 

5 '9 

Anlimonv 

0-0 

z-9 

f7 

RuhlxT 


58-0 

25-5 

(niton 


44-0 

>2-7 

\X (K.l . 


310 

1 6-4 

(ellulose 


49 

2-7 

Hides 



i6'0 

Jute and sisal 


53-0 

ZfO 


Russia's chief dirticulty n(»w is the quality of much of her 
manufactured output. Hardly a day passes but the Soviet 
press screams with indignation at this or that trust or 
factory for turning out an inferior product. Certain kinds 
of steel Russia ha.s nt)t yet learned to make, though her 
manager) and workers are learning rapidly. Her first 
traaors, for example, broke easily, but now, while still 
inferior to .American tractors, they hold up well under the 
strain to which they ate subjected. At present the whole 
emphasis is on mastery of industrial technique with a view to 
lifting the quality of manufacturing all along the line. Yet 
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Russia has much to leam befbie she attains the high quality 
o£ Gemtan manufiicturiag. The petcents^ of oc 
spoiled output, is still inordinately high. Another decided 
advantage that Germany has over her — and so has Japan, 
though to nothing like the same degree — ^is in the manu- 
fiKture of chemicals. Feverish Soviet efforts to expand the 
chemical industry have removed the prospect of complete 
helplessness in time of war, but have not prepared Russia 
for competition with Germany either in war or m peace. 

Two other weaknesses need to be emphasised : faulty 
organisation and bad transport — both major limiting 
factors in any war of national effort. WTiether one has to 
mail a registered letter or send a telegram, or buy any of 
the maniifactured goods that are scarce — like shoes and 
textiles — the queues and the endless time people waste in 
them testify to a crucial inability to organise service on a 
basis of efficiency such as prevails universally in Germany. 
Russian officials seem to be brutally indifferent to the 
inconveniences to which they subject the population, 
usually quite needlessly. There is nothing that Russia 
needs more desperately than competent salesmen and 
clerks in her shops and offices, and good foremen in her 
factories. Russian leaders arc well aware of these short- 
comings, and are continually waging campaigns to over- 
come them, but rarely with much success. 

Transport is the weakest link in Russia’s economic 
chain. The frequency of accidents, the slowness of trains, 
the inability of engineers to run them on time, became so 
chronic that the Bolsheviks had to put Lazar Kagano- 
vitch, jjerhaps their most brilliant organiser, in charge 
of the railroads. The improvements Kaganovitch has 
achieved have won him high praise, even from foreign 
observers. Yet even now by comparison with other 
countries accidents are still too frequent; trains are still 
too slow, and too many still run behind schedule, sometimes 
hours behind. Such a miracle of transportation as Ger- 
many achieved during the Nuremberg Congresses of 
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1^)) and 19)6, gatbenng in one day aod in one pbce 
a million people from all over the coontty, is stOl 
a £u-away dteam in Russia. It is open to gave doulM 
whether the Russian railways would be able to stand up 
for any length of time under the strain of war. 

In finance Russia has great advantages over Gennany 
and Japan. Her actual foreign debt, exclusive of the 
pre-revolution obligations, which she has repudiated, is 
only about /,‘i) million. Her balance of trade in 1933-3) 
has given her a surplus of over £90 million. Her gold 
industry is booming. In 1953, the output fetched £zo 
million ; and while since then no official figures have been 
given it is reliably estimated that in 1956 the output reached 
the sum of £60 million, or perhaps £io million. Not 
has Russia to worry about the maintenance of foreign 
markets, as have both Germany and Japan, especially 
Japan ; for she is very little dependent on them for raw 
materials, and not at all for the disposal of her industrial 
fwtput. 


Russia has still another advantage over both Germany 
and japan- geography, which in war has always been 
one of her staunchest allies. It destroyed the Tartars 
and broke the back of Charles Xll of Sweden and of 
Napoleon. In this day of the machine, geography is not 
as powerful an ally as in former times, but it still is import- 
tant. If pressed hard, the Russian armies could draw back, 
cast and west, farther and farther, and yet be assured of 
amniunitioa with which tt) carry on the struggle. If the air 
IS to pUy in the next war the decisive part that some writers 
prophesy, u will he dirticult for the enemy to strike at many 
•»t Russia S large ccnircs of population, not only because 
they arc mrwily tar inland, but also because they are far 
away trom one another. Consider, on the other hand 
the proximity to one another of the Urge cities and in- 
duunaJ centres in Germany and Japan, especially Japan, 
bch by air is only a few hours away from Vladivost^. 
And Russians make excellent aviators. They seem to have 
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ft iifttaxftl tfttent fox flying. Dk 'wax in Spain has ciemon- 
sttated dae efl^ency o£ both the pexsonnd and the tnatexial 
of die Rttssian air axm. 


IV. The Red Army 

I MPORTANT as arc industry and agriculture ifl a war, 
human beings, soldiers and civilians, arc even more 
important. Here, too, comparison with Old Russia is 
revealing. Under the Czar, military service was to the 
masses of the population a bitter burden. Georgians, 
Armenians, Poles, Jews and members of the other national 
minorities were especially loth to do military service, and 
often fled abroad to escape it. The discriminations against 
the common soldier were everywhere apparent. A soldier 
could not sit inside a tram if an officer was there, and could 
not occupy a scat on the floor of a theatre because there, 
too, an officer might be present. Now the soldier is the 
real hero of the nation. In the days of the First Plan, 
when the civilian population was living on rations and had 
litde meat and sugar, the soldiers ate meat daily and were 
never without sugar. With a population of xyo million 
people, Russia this year is manufacturing only 8o million 
pairs of boots, not enough to go round. Ordinarily, 
Russians wear their shoes as long as a cobbler can contrive 
to hold them together; but wherever one travels one 
never secs a soldier in dilapidated boots. The soldiers 
arc the best shod, best fed, and best dressed people in the 
country, also the most polite. Seldom does one meet a 
drunken or brawling soldier in the Russian streets or on 
Russian trains. 

During active duty the discipline in the army is most 
rigid ; but when off duty the soldier is a free person. He 
goes to lectures, the cinema, the library, the theatre. He 
may sit in the same box with his captain or colonel. 
Sweating at a soldier, shaking or striking him is sternly 
forbidden. Theatrical companies from the best theatres 
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perform « army camps. Orchestras, operatic stars give 
Smxfts. The soldiers’ own choirs and dramatic ci^« 
arc an intcRTal part of their social life. The Moscow Red 
Army Choir is the best in the country and is, no doubt, 
one of the greatest choirs in the world. Schools in the 
army prepare the soldier for a higher position in the 
civilian world. Numberless arc the advantages that he 


derives from his service. 

Nor is the recruit as poorly prepared for service on 
admission as he was in the old days. Seldom is he illiterate 


or with no technical experience. According to a Moscow 
daily newspaper, of this year’s recruits in the Leningrad 
district 1,000 were engineers, 10,500 skilled mechanics, 
900 tractor operators, 450 railroad machinists, over 1,000 
chauffeurs, J5,ooo trained marksmen; and hundreds were 
fliers, parachute jumpers and pilots of glider planes. Not 
one was illiterate. In education, in patriotism, in military 
training ilicre is no comparison between the soldier in the 
(.Tar’s and in the Soviet armies. One can safely say that in 


morale the Russian armies of to-day are second to none in 
the world. Bui then revolutionary armies have always 
Ixrcn noted for their high morale. 

The size of the Russian army has recently been raised to 


1,500,000. The reserves make up another 10,000,000 men, 
of whom 6,000,000 arc said to be mobilisablc for war, 
though the limiting factfirs of transport, organisation, and 
maintenance of industry and agriculture make it doubtful 
whether much greater numlxrrs than the 1,300,000 of the 
regular army could lx: actually kept in the field. The 
most striking feature of the Russian army is its division 
info two armies, fine in the Far East and one in the West, 
luich army is independent of the other and has its own 
system of supplies, reserves, and transportation. 

Nor is the civilian population without a part in the 
campaign of military preparedness. The Osoviakhim, 
or Civilian Defence SfKicty, is engaged in a many-sided 
effort to train the countn- for war. There is hardly a 
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fiurtocy, t collective form or school without a branch of the 
Qsmriaklnm. It is the work of this society that makes the 
outsider so keenly aware of the earnestness with which 
Russians regard the danger of war with Germany or Japan. 
In I9JJ the Oswiakhim trained as air pilots 3,500 youths 
who learned flying in the hours they could spare from their 
work or their studies. In 1936 it trained 8,000 pilots. 
During 1934 and 1935 it trained 990,000 civilians in 
marksmanship, one million in anti-gas and chemical war- 
fare, one million in map-reading, 1 1 million in the care of 
horses, 2,000 as mechanics of aeroplane engines. The 
slogan now is : “ Our youth must become a generation 
of winged people ”, and it is doubtful if there is a country 
in the world in which youth is so absorbed in aviation 
as in Russia. In parks, at railroad stations, in collective 
farms, there are exhibitions of aero-engines with books 
and drawings describing in detail the various parts and the 
construction of the whole. 

It is the Osoviakhim that has also made parachute jumping a 
national and popular sport. In the first half of 1936 no 
less than 10,500 civilians jumped from planes in parachutes. 
The eagerness with which young people all over the country 
have taken to this sport testifies to their spirit of daring 
and adventurousness. At present the Osoviakhim has 
1,000 parachute towers on which to train jumpers, and 
twice that number of instructors to supervise the training. 
In the army, parachute jumping is receiving special emphasis. 
During the military manoeuvres in 1935, according to 
Voroshilov, 1,800 persons made simultaneous jumps out 
of planes and 5,800 were landed by planes behind the 
“ enemy lines ”. In 1936 the record was even more 
impressive. At one place, a hundred miles behind the 
lines of the opposing army, 1,200 men came down with 
1 50 machine guns and eighteen pieces of light field artillery. 
Whether or not this new method of attack is more than an 
impressive stunt is a matter for controversy. At any rate, 
the Russians are cultivating it with ever-increasing assiduity, 
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and ofkte the Getimas and the French have b^on to <io 
Jtlcewise. 

In nxrchanisation the Red Anny has made very 
npid advances. In 19^9, according to Voioshiloy, 
it averaged t -6 mechanised horse-power per in 

19 JO the figure rose to j-oy and in 19 j 5 to 7'74, which was 
higher than the average in the American, French and 
British armies.* The diversion of industrial energy to 
militahsatkin has seriously interfered with the rise in the 
standard of living. In the autumn of 1956, prices of 
manufaaurcd goods, instead of falling, as Molotov in his 
interview with a French editor had led the population to 
believe, rose by ao to 40 per cent. The reason was obvious : 
fresh outlay of funds for military purposes. The task 
of fortifying )a,ooo kilometres of border and building the 
necessary strategic railways — a task still seriously in arrears 
—has absorbed huge funds and vast amounts of steel 
and other building materials. All along the troublous 
Manchurian border, and in Europe all the way from Lake 
I.adoga in the north to the Black Sea in the south, fortifica- 
tions, according to »hc scmi-orticial publication Na Straight 
(On Guard), arc being hastily erected. 

Tlic most uncertain element in the Red Army is the 
military talent of its oHicers. Few of the pre-war officers 
h.isc rrrnaiiicd, .ind .!.:c .i!o:.i '.•ki-: «<i!iiplc;ei\ eiiniinaic 

mini iioni oie ».crvKe I t itu ():!Ki‘7<> .lie almost 
entirely recruited from flic village and the factory. They 
are loyal and tested revolutionaries, and are not given to 
the dissipation that was so marked a feature of the social 
life ol the (j;ar’s army. They cannot be bribed. Their 
political ccjnsciousncss is as sturdy as their physical con- 
dition. And they arc indefatigable students. They read 
not only their own military publications but also those 
i»f other lands. Yet how ingenious suid able they will be 

* In the alisencr of data as to how they were arrived at, these 
ate regarded h\ expert opinion as o* doubtful significance.— 
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tndbt €te no one cux fosetell. The fiurt that diey ate 
widiout an old solid militaty tradition may ot may not 
pcove a disadvantage in this day of mechanised watfiue. 


V. Communism Against Fascism 

O NE othet feature needs to be emphasised in any dis- 
cussion of a war in which Russia may be involved, 
particularly a war between Russia and Germany — the 
clash of ideologies. Such a clash must make war between 
the two countries infinitely fiercer than it might otherwise 
have been. Germany, it is obvious, would fight Russia 
not only as a hostile or envied nation but also as the 
standard-bearer of communism and therefore the foe of 
mankind. Russia most manifestly would not fight Germany 
merely as Germany, but also as the standard-bearer of 
fascism and therefore the slaughterer of civilisation. In 
speeches and in the press the Russians never speak of 
Germany as the potential enemy but of fascists or Hitler 
fascists. Passions would run high, higher perhaps than 
they have ever run in international war. Both countries 
would wield the weapon of propaganda to the full. 

Yet Brest-Litovsk and the Saar arc too recent to convince 
anyone save the most stubborn communist that revolu- 
tionary propaganda can upset the patriotism of Germans. 
There was no sign of protest from proletarians and socialists 
when General Hoffman ordered the armies to resume the 
march on Russia, even though it became evident in the 
negotiations between Trotsky and Von Kuhlman at Brest- 
Litovsk that Germany was definitely committed to a policy 
of annexations. In the Saar, proletarians in overwhelming 
numbers voted for the return of their territory to the 
homeland. If the German armies should suffer serious 
setbacks, or if Germany should find it difficult or impossible 
to obtain from abroad raw materials or food, or if the 
Nazi forces, like those of Napoleon, should move too far 
from their home bases and find themselves cut off from 
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supplies and subject to continual harassment by the native 
pcqmlation, their morale might weaken and Russian 
propaganda might stir a response, at least among those 
groups which, until the triumph of Hitler, were nurtured 
in a socialist tradition. After all, the Communist party 
and the Socialists in Germany polled over 12 milhon votes 
in the latt pre-Hitler cleaion. 

The Nazis, on the other hand, could not hope for such 
results. If in Germany there are millions who have had a 
basis of experience in socialist dcKtrine, there is not a single 
group in the Russian population that has had any basis of 
experience in Nazi doctrine — small as the gap is between 
Nazism and communism as at present practised. It might 
have been different if Russia had had a large and numerous 
middle class. But Russia never had a middle class com- 
parable to that in Ciermany, in France, or in England. 

h'our years ago, when the peasantry were in the throes of 
privation and despair, they might have countenanced the 
support of a foreign arnn, at least temporarily. But now 
they can Ik- expected to offer the stiffest opposition to 
invading toMips. Most significant were the words of the 
spokesman of the Don Cossacks at the recent Congress of 
Soviets : 

100,000,000 pcxHls more grain this year than last. Our 
fonilmie operators holii the all-l'nion record. \X'e have 
brought the record holders to the Kremlin to greet you. We 
hivr conic here with our best tractor drivers, liveryonc of 
them lus piouuhcd this year over 1,000 hectares with a Stalin- 
grad tractor. Next year we’ll plough 2,700 hectares with the 
Malingrad am' (1,000 with the (Ihcliabinsk tractors. All our 
land tor ncxi spring’s sowing, nearly t. 000,000 hectares, has 
alrrady been plnuuhcd. 

.'\ Simple speech but loaded with importance. One cannot 
emphasise t<K) vigtirously the stupendous changes that the 
tractor ant! the combine and all the other modern agri- 
cultural implements have wrought in the Russian village 
I Jtccpt for ccnain districts on the Volga, where in the sum- 
nKT of 19,6 drought necessitated the slaughter of livestock 
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tfacfe will haidly be a peasant 6unily in Russia by the end of 
1957 without a cow and pig and a flock of fowls. Only 
those who have studied intimately the history of the 
Russian peasantry for the last three hundred years can 
appreciate the importance of the universal possession of a 
cow and a pig. 

It would, of course, be futile to prophesy the outcome of a 
possible war between Russia and Germany, perhaps allied 
with Japan. Under the impact of defeat Germany might 
go communist; that is Hitler’s supreme risk. Russia’s 
risk is different, for she cannot be nazified; but she can 
be thrown back to the economic chaos and penury from 
which she has rescued herself since the Revolution, and to 
unimaginable anarchy. The magnitude of the risks is the 
first of the reasons why the war between Russia and 
Germany ma)- never take place. 
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THE RAND IN THE ECONOMY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


1. Mining and Industry 

T HI:RI-. is a traditional classification of the inhabitants 
of Cambridge— not as true to-day as once it was— into 
three groups. First of all were “ the gents ”, then “ them 
as lives orf the gents ”, and finally “ them as lives orf them 
as lives orf the gents If anv cuch irrouping were 
attempted for South Africa, the R.i:u! u-.iild iMt!ir;i!l} t-ikt 
the place of the fniversity. (lold-mining is obviously not 
only the most important single industr)’ in the Union, but 
also the mainstay of others and, through its payments of 
wages, salaries and so on, one of the mainsprings of the 
circulation of goods and services throughout the country. 
Hut there is great diHkulty in knowing where to draw the 
line in any assessment of the indirect ways in which the 
general economy of the Union depends upon the Rand. 
In 1951 the I.ow Ciradc Ore Commission, in its interim 
report, said : 

No th(»rough mvcsligatum into the part played by the gold 
mining uidustry of the w’ltwatcrsrand in the economic structure 
(»t the I'nion and the extent to which the population of South 
Africa IS sup[-x)ricil by the mines has yet been made. Such an 
investigation is. in our opinion, long overdue, and should be 
taken m hand immediately. 

Tile (ioid Frixluccrs’ C.ommittce of the Chamber of Mines 
undcrtrxik to perform this task, and presented the Com- 
mission with elaborate calculations which w’ent to show 
that half the population drew their livelihood directly or 
indirectly from the Rand gold mines and that half of the 
state’s rcs'cnucs was derived from the same source. 
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Ilese cakulttio>ia ddiet went too fiur ot did not go £at 
cQOu^ In one seose evetyooe in the Union is dependent 
on t^ gold-mining of the Rand foi his livelihood since 
he detives his income from the part he plays in an ecoimmy 
dominated by it, and since, if gold-mining should ful. his 
income, from whatever source, would be jeopardised. But 
a chain is equally dependent on all its links, and if it must 
be admitted that in one respect South Africa is one hundred 
pet cent, dependent on her gold mines, the same might be 
said of her wool or maize, her railways or post office, or 
her banks. But in another sense the Gold Producers’ 
Q>mmittee overstated their case. It does not do to assume 
that the farmer who sells maize to the mines is a mere 
client dependent on them for his market. Conversely, the 
mine compound depends on him for maize. If there are 
hundreds of thousands, natives and Europeans, who depend 
for their subsistence on wages earned at the mines, the 
gold mines arc equally dependent on these workers for their 
labour, without which they would have to close down. If 
the Chamber of Mines, adopting the eighteenth-century 
habit of assuming that to pay for services rendered is to 
grant a benefit, cares to boast of “ supporting '* h^ the 
Union, it might be hard to resist the corollary that the 
support of profitable mining was part of the Black Man’s 
Burden. If any arithmetical precision is to be given to the 
part played by gold-mining in the Union’s economy, only 
the part it plays directly can be reckoned in. 

Even this affords some impressive figures. In 1935 the 
exports of gold bullion amounted to more than million 
in value out of total exports of just over £100 million. In 
production the Rand has already lost its position of undis- 
puted pre-eminence. The last industrial census gave the 
value of the production of private industrial establishments, 
excluding mining and quarrying, as about £ij6 million. 
But the gold mines still employ more workers than secondary 
industry. The average number employed in 1935 was 
333,630 (it is now about 330,000), of whom 34,473 were 
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Ettropeans. According to the census of i9}4-j5, manu- 
facturing industry employed an average of 529,887. The 
proportion of [Europeans, however, was much higher 
*nd the wage bill amounted to some ^26 million 
as against £2^ million in gold-mining. Fixed capital 
invested in manufacturing industry about equals that in 
gold-mining at £61 million ; while the stores consumed by 
the Rand mines were valued at about £z^ million, the 
value of materials used by manufacturing industry Ixing 
no less than £60 millifm. To the Treasury', however, the 
gold mines arc much more important. For the year 
1954-55 they paid income tax of £4,^1 , or over half 
the total paid in normal income tax. In addition they 
£5.865,451 in excess profits duty and £4,968,225 as 
the state’s revenue from mining leases and its share of 
pyments for kamrplmlsfn* Altogether one-quarter of 
the ordinary revenue and one-third of the receipts on loan 
account came from the gold minc.s direaly. 

Though the I'nion would be crippled economically 
were some disaster to overtake the gold mines, that does 
not mean n would ncccs.sarily have been in the same 
impoverished condition if the mines had never existed 
n.c country would then have had a completely different 

wool r'" TTJ '' advanced, 

viould no dr>ubt have progressed farther in some directions 

uc ,"lcv r crested 

" ■" yl'I-mmins ™iKr tl.a„ i,, sp^ial disadva„M« 
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in the South African price-level several years before the 
gold of the Transvaal had had any appreciable effect on the 
level of prices in the rest of the world, and by other related 
phenomena. If gold-mining has enabled a larger white 
population to live in South Africa in comparative comfort, 
it has also created a rigid wage-structure which has been a 
grave obstacle to the rise of alternative occupations and a 
reason for the intractability of our social problems, such as 
problems of poverty both among natives and among the 
less fortunate whites. 

Not very long ago Professor Frankel, after an exhaustive 
enquiry, discovered that the average rate of return on all 
capital that had been invested in Witwatersrand gold- 
mining during the years i887-i95a was a little over 4 per 
cent. That is not very high in the case of a young and 
developing country, and this fact might appear to cast 
doubts upon the statements made in the last paragraph. 
But even if gold-mining did not yield a higher average 
return than alternative investments its spectacular successes 
— such as the Wemmer mine paying a 40 per cent, dividend 
within a few months — were sufficient to encourage the 
expenditure of much time and money in prosecuting it with 
little result. We know that the average return to investors 
in sweepstakes and football pools must be a loss — but does 
that prevent the investment of millions of pounds in these 
unsatisfactory ways ? There is a story of one South 
African gold millionaire who was being chided for having 
done so little for South Africa, when he had made all his 
money out of it. He replied : “ Make all my money out 
of South Mrica ? 1 haven’t made a penny out of South 
Africa. 1 made it all out of the English investor.” There 
can be litde doubt that the truth underlying this exaggeration 
explains the comparatively low average yield. 

Be that as it may, it was the Rand that first allowed 
South Africa to draw capital from overseas on a large scale 
— and domestic capital is always scarce in undeveloped 
countries. It was the Rand that provided South Africa 
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with a regular supply of Ubourcrs. both urhite Mad^ 
and that set the customary wage rates. It was the Rand 
that dictated the form that Union should take; the Ra^ 
that, by requiring agreement on railway matters widi 
Mozambique as the price of securing labour, and by 
providing an ideal target for discrimination, stereotyped 
the railway policy of the Union; that created the native 
problem in one form, but, by providing a market for labour 
through which wages could be earned to supplement the 
inadequate production of the reserves, prevented it becom- 
ing so acute in another form. The gold mines play their 
part in every typical aspect of South African social and 
economic life. 


II. Tut High Price or Gold 

P erhaps the most remarkable feature of mining on the 
Wuwatcrsranci before 1952 — unlike mining elsewhere, 
even elsewhere in the Transvaal or on the yet unproved 
cdgc.s of the Reef— -w'as that it had virtually ceased to be 
speculanvc. The price obtainable for gold was fixed in 
terms <»f standard money. The evenness of the deposits 
made tlic ore reserves an almost certain quantity, unless the 
cost of recovery played tricks. But this was unlikely to 
happen. The perfection of the mechanical processes left 
few grounds for miscalculation on technical matters. 
Native laljour was centrally procured through the Wit- 
watersrand Native I.abour Association, and native wages 
have hardly varied m this century, though the efficiency of 
the lalx>ur has increased. The cost of providing com- 
pensation for miners’ phthisis had become more and more 
accurately known. Ordinary fluauations would practically 
he confined to European wages and the cost of stores, and 
in each case the mines could reckon with a greater degree 
of certaintj' and make readjustnnents with greater case than 
manufacturing industry. The government controlled the 
other possible sources c»f fluctuations in costs. But the 
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likdihood of any actual stiReniog of the colour bar was 
remote, and if mining regulations were amended to take 
Aillet account of the growing experience and adaptability 
of the native worker it would provide a bonus to the 
mines. Direct taxation, after all, was levied on profits, 
and mine stores were singularly unaffected by changes in 
the customs tariff. Variations in railway rates did not 
provide a major problem in costing for the mines’ 
administrations. 

After the end of 1932 all this changed. The price of 
gold depended on the fluctuations of the pound — ^which 
depend^ on the British pound sterling. Formally, also, a 
fresh uncertainty has been created by the repeal of central 
bank obligations to buy all the gold offered at the standard 
price; but so fat there are no grounds for fear on that 
score. The market for gold seems likely to remain firm. 
The renewed speculative nature of Rand gold-mining was 
inaeased by the introduction of taxation — admittedly 
tentative — designed to secure to the state a share of the 
excess profits due to the premium on gold ; and this uncer- 
tainty was increased by the subsequent limitation of the 
government’s share to £7,400,000, since this introduced 
the necessity of rebates. The revaluation of ore deposits 
in the light of an enhanced price of gold brought in fresh 
reserves, inadequately proved, and resulted in the extension 
of the Rand far beyond where its limits were known. As 
a result, the Reef was inundated by a wave of speculation, 
fed by the handsome profits of the first revaluation of shares. 
One indication — though, as the Census Office warns us, a 
rather tenuous one — is provided by the jump in the 
Johaimesburg clearing-house returns from £ioi million in 
1932 to £47; million in 1954. 

It may be that speculation in mining shares has been 
increased by the reluctance of the government and the 
banks to concede the normal result of the depreciation of 
the pound — cheap money. The Reserve Bank discount 
rate has been reduced no lower than 5^ pet cent. It is not 
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euy to obtain an overdraft at less than 6 per cent. The 
government’s action in subsidising interest on farm mort- 
gages and the operations of the Farmers’ Assistance Act 
have helped to keep up the rate of interest on rural mort- 
gages. According to a special report of the Census Office, 
the average rate on all first mortgage bonds capable of 
exact classification passed in 1935 was 5-926 per cent. The 
interest earned by insurance companies and such bodies in 
South Africa has fallen remarkably little. Yet though 
rates to borrowers arc firm it is not easy to find a re- 
munerative use for money unemployed. The banks will 
no longer accept short-term deposits. They will give only 
i per cent, on fixed deposits for from 6 to 1 2 months. They 
will alUiw 2 per cent, on fixed deposits for over 12 months 
up tt> a maximum of £10,000 : for larger sums they will 
allow only t per cent. There is a positive lack of gilt-edged 
investments; and those that arc available have reached 
prices that frighten the investor with the prospect of capital 
dcpfcciatifrn. A premium has Irecn placed on investment 
in etjuifies -and the demand for almost any class of them 
is still well enough maintained for it to have been the most 
profitable course. Naturally this state of affairs has been 
exploited to the full ; new issues have been floated at sub- 
stantial premiums, and stock exchange values have mounted 
rapidly. One unfortunate effca, however, has been the 
disfuriiance of the financial stnicturc of the Union and 
the lack of capital for development by other means than the 
issue of shares. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the 
goKl-mining lv>oni has encouraged expansion in certain 
other dircciions. l)nc effect is seen in the building boom 
on the Rand. The estimated value of plans passed in 
Johannesburg in i9t2-33 was £1.577,677. In 1934-35 it 
was £5.604,81 5, while a peak figure of £945,000 in a single 
month vas reached in July 1936. Over the whole of the 
Rand the increase was roughly proportional, save in 
Rtxxlcpoort-Maraisburg, where the value rose in two years 
from a mere to £297,233. 
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in. The Special Taxation 

T he output of gold has not increased proportionately 
to the increased activity of the mines — indeed, the pro- 
duction in fine ounces declined in I9J5-55, and in 1956 it 
was still 214,153 ounces below the record of 11,537,858 
ounces produced in 1932. This is due partly to the 
reduction in the grade worked, especially in the richer 
mines, and partly to the fact that much of the increased 
activity has been in development work which will lead 
only in course of time to an increased output of gold. The 
government’s policy of taxing profits made out of the gold 
premium was intended to enforce a lowering of grade. 
This was partly due to a fear that the mining companies 
would take advantage of a temporary high price of gold by 
“ picking the eyes out ” of the mines, milling only the 
higher grade rock and abandoning a large part of the ore 
reserve for ever. The extent to which this fear was justified 
depended entirely on the mining companies’ estimates of 
the length of time during which the disparity between 
working costs and the price of gold would last. If they 
thought that the higher price obtainable would not last, or 
that working costs would soon mount and cut off their 
excess profits, it might have been worth their while to adopt 
such a course. But they evidently took the view that the 
increased margin would last a long time; hence, even 
without a tax policy framed to encourage it, abandonment 
of the gold standard acted as an inducement to lower the 
grade. 

The government seems also to have been anxious to 
secure a lower grade for its own sake, apparently in order 
to lengthen the life of the mines. A certain amount of 
confusion appears to have entered here. The argument 
seems to have been that the gold mines are so important to 
South Africa, especially as a relief to depression when times 
are bad (owing to the sure market for gold), that at all costs 
they should be kept running as long as possible. But 
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there it no point in subsidising the unprofitable ptoducticm 
of gold from low-grade ores out of the profitable portion 
trf the production. To do so is simply to raise the average 
cost, a^ to increase total costs by mote than the addidoi^ 
value recovered. By spreading operations over a longer 
period, moreover, the return on the investment is delayed, 
resulting in a loss of interest. There was some toying with 
the idea of subsidising low-grade mining when the Low 
Grade Ore Commissioners were making their enquiry, but 


the f.haml>eT of Mines was undoubtedly right in its prefer- 
ence for encouragement only in the form of making it 
possible to reduce working costs. The rise in the price of 
gold has been equivalent to a larger drop in working costs 
than had ever previously been considered possible, and in 
this way ample encouragement has been given to the milling 
f»f low-grade rock on a profitable basis, without forcing 
the grade still lower by allowing mines to offset against 
losses in recovery even greater gains in low'cr taxation. 

I he mining industry professed itself better satisfied with 
the new scheme of gold-mining taxation introduced by 
.^ct 54 of 1956, which reduced the normal tax to 3s. in the 
i and sulntitutcd a new formula for working out the 
additKmal taxation. It seems to have been confidently 
^pcctcd tlut this would remove the chief inequalities as 
iKtwccn nunc and mine. But the position of the gold 
nuncs as the chief support of the fisc is sometimes called in 
questuuu I he differential taxation of gold-mining profits 
<s usually ,ustihcd by the need to build up alternative means 
ot earning a IivcIiIuukI for South Africans when the mines 
a« exhausted. It ,s criticised on the familiar grounds 
of Its mcquttv towards the gold-mining industry. The 
^tcisms. however, arc not wholly valid. NoTnvestor 
Wore the end of 1951 had ever reckoned on selling gold 

wTre fully convemnt with the government's intention of 
appropriating half the gold premium and so could not 
complain that thej^ were unfiurly treated. Sha^d^ 
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(fividemdi lutvc iacteased some 8o per cent. Indeed if one 
jootopues Professor Ftankel’s long-term average return of 
4-1 per cseot. with the 24*5 pet cent, retom obtained in 1935 
it is difficult to sustain a charge of unfiur discrimination 
against the mines. 

The high taxation of the gold mines is also criticised on 
the ground that it discourages investment in mining as 
oppe^ to other activities. To some extent this must be 
a result. Yet it is offiet by a number of special induce- 
ments such as a particularly active market on the stock 
exchange. Moreover the South. African capital market is 
not the most important in this connection. No less than 
59‘4i per cent, of dividend and interest payments for the 
half-year ending June 30, 193J, went outside the Union, 
and in the next half-year 6o-o8 per cent. This, indeed, 
probably underestimates the proportion going abroad. 
Amongst the payments in the Union are those made to 
finance-companies, many of whose shareholders reside 
overseas. Dividends are often paid into South African 
banks for overseas investors who have accounts there. It 
is not a question of one form of investment in South 
Africa as against another; and it is doubtful whether the 
South African income tax will divert much investment 
away from “ Kaffirs ” to competing issues in London. 

Mining taxation is also criticised on the ground that 
increased dividends would be better spent by their recipients 
than tax revenues by government. Now the return from 
gold-mining must include amortisation, so that from the 
financial point of view the capital invested in a mine is not 
lost when the mine is exhausted, but is preserved intaa. 
The gold, however, might have been removed from South 
Africa, and, although the investors’ outlay was fully 
amortised, ihe country would be left with the reef worked 
out and no capital asset to replace it. After all, there is no 
prima fade reason why the capital should be re-invested in 
South Africa. To judge by the frequent utterances of 
politicians, the higher taxation of the mines is intended to 
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provide a double amortisation— one for South Africa, 
whose natural resources are diminished, as well as one for 
the proprietors of the mines— and to use the fund to build 
up siltctnativc sources of employment and income for the 
time when the gold mines can no longer be worked. The 
whole question is bound up, therefore, with the policy of 
encouraging sccondarj' industries and the general customs 
polic)' of the Union. 

If, hf)wevcT, the extra taxation derived from the gold 
mines is regarded in this light, its allocation between 
revenue and loan account is surely faulty, and all mining 
revenue in excess of the rate chargeable on other enterprises 
ought to be paid into loan account. Even that reform 
would, tif course, Ixr insufficient so long as the Auditor- 
Cjcncral remained unable to persuade the government to 
draw a satisfactory distinction between what should be 


spent out of revenue and what is properly chargeable to 
loan funds. It is obvious, for instance, that much of the 
farm relief granted at present— being compensation for 
losses incurred— is nor productive capital expenditure and 
IS not building up alternative sources of national wealth, 
however desirable it may be socially. It has apparently 
not iKcn possible for the .Minister of Finance to employ the 
budget surpluses derived from the mines in reducing the 
public debt -a possible and easy way of making use of them 
as prot ueme capital since the Public Debt Commissioners 
nm) to take up /. i million a month of gilt-edged stock in 
vhidi to iiufsf pension and railway funds and the funds 
of the I ost Odu-e havings Bank, and the Treasury has to 
o’liitc by nuking Union stock available to them, thus 
Jddmg to debt instead of reducing it. There are doubts 
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maintained is a matter on which it might be unwise to 
dogmatise. So £ar, costs have been kept remarkably low ; 
and the policy of keeping money dear may have prevented 
competitors from bidding too eagerly against the mines for 
labour, materials and equipment. But it seems impossible 
that a rise in costs can be averted indefinitely ; and when it 
comes the expectations that have led to the present capital- 
isation of mining shares will be disappointed. A decline 
in the prosperity of the Rand will be fraught u'ith danger 
not only for the economic but also for the political and 
social structure of the Union. Booms and extravagance 
may spell prosperity at the time, but the far-sighted (or 
may we hope in this case it is only the timorous) cannot 
overcome their fear of “ finance ” when it bears such gifts. 

South Africa, 

January 1937. 
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KINGDOM 


1. External Association 

S URVr-'YING the Irish results of King Edward’s 
abdiation, Mr, dc Valera may well repeat the old 
adage ; " It's an ill wind that blows nobody good ”, For 
the sifuatifm created by that event has enabled him at last 
to carry out the long-cherished plan for regulating the 
relations between the Irish Free State and Great Britain 
which he apparently regards as a solution, at least under 
present circumstances, of that complex and historic problem, 
’lliis plan is by no means new'. It w’as first publicly 
adumbrated seventeen years ago in the famous interview 
that he gave, as President of the Republican Dail, to the 
iristmiitjitr and the Ktv York Globe in New York 

tm hebruary 6, 1920. In this inrerv’icw he suggested that 
the British Government, follow’ing the example of the 
lAitcd States in regard to Cuba, should stipulate that the 
futute Government of Ireland should never enter into any 
c(»mpatt With any foreign Power that would impair the 
independence of Great Britain, or authorise or permit any 
foreign Power to obtain by colomsauon. or for military' or 
naval purposes or otherwise, lodgment in or control over 
any pottu.n ot Ireland. Ireland, he said, would willingly 
C()-opcratc in such an -arrangement, which would safeguard 
Great Britain against foreign attack. This statement led 
to a settous split amongst his Irish American supporters 
many of whom regarded it as a derogation from the claim 
for an independent Irish republic. 

The same idea, more fully developed, appeared again in 
the draft treaty taken to London by the Irish delegates to 
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the Txeaty Caaiesaxx in 191X.* The esaetttial points of 
tluB dxaft 'vetc diat Gtcat Bntain and the Dotninions should 
teoogtuse Ireland as a sovereign and independent State, 
and diat Ireland should agree to become an “external 
anodate ” of the Commonwealth. Ireland, according to 
this plan, was to be associated with Great Britain for 
matters of common concern, which were to include defence, 
peace and war, and perhaps political as distinct from 
commercial treaties, and Irish and Commonwealth citizens 
were to enjoy reciprocal rights. The object of this scheme, 
as of the proposal in the Giban interview, was to reassure 
the British Government, to save their face before the world, 
and at the same time to satisfy Irish national aspirations. 
It proposed in effect that Ireland should, definitely and 
voluntarily, limit her freedom in questions of foreign 
policy and defence, the only sphere in which Irish 
antagonism could damage Great Britain. 

In its then shape the proposal was really the work of the 
late Erskine Childers, who strongly maintained that for 
reasons partly geographical and strategic, partly historical, 
Great Britain would never, if Ireland was a Dominion, 
permit her to act with the same freedom as the other 
Dominions, and that through the Crown or the Imperial 
Parliament there would be a constant and injurious inter- 
ference by Great Britain in Irish affairs. He held that 
what was then, in respect of the other Dominions, a 
nominal subordination, would in respect of Ireland be 
real, and that Great Britain would exercise her strict legal 
rights in dealing with Ireland. Subsequent events, of 
course, have proved how mistaken was this view, for no 
interference has taken place. On the contrary, at suc- 
cessive Imperial Conferences it was the Irish members, 
representing Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, who took the 
lead in developing and finally establishing the co-equal 
status of the Dominions and Great Britain, now definitely 
formulated in the Sutute of Westminster. 

* See Ptaei OrdeaJ, by Frank Pakenham, p. 1 1 1. 
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The Irish delegates in 19Z1, however, as is now known, 
omucccssfully contended for “ external association " with 
the Gjmmonwcalth, and finally agreed to accept Dominion 
status. But Mr. dc Valera, for this very reason, would not 
accept the Treaty, and, at the secret meeting of the Dail 
that followed its execution, he produced, as his solution, 
the now famou.s Dtxnjmcnt Number Two; this contained 
the proptmls (01 a treaty to which he was prepared to agree, 
and which he subsequently withdrew from circulation for 
tactical reasons. ITicsc proposals * stated that for purposes 
of comm«in concern Ireland should be associated with the 
States f>f the British (Commonwealth ; that, when arting in 
such association, the rights, status, and privileges of Ireland 
should be in no respect less than those enjoyed by any of 
the <tthcr comprincnt .States ; that the matters of “ common 
concern ’’ should include defence, peace and w'ar, political 
treaties, and all matters then treated as of common concern 
amongst those States ; and that in these matters there should 
be between Ireland an<l the (Commonwealth States “such 
concerted action founded on consultation as the several 
gfjvcrnmcnts might determine.” ,\ftcr providing for reci- 
prfxal citizenship rights between the component States it 
laid down that, for the purposes of the association, Ireland 
shoulii recognise Ills Britannic Majesty as head of the 
association, should provide for her own defence, and should 
repel hy force any attempt by a foreign Power to violate 
I he intrgrit) of her soil and territorial waters or to use them 
for any puryxisc h«>stilc to Great Britain and the other 
assiKiatcd States. 

If was flic rciection of this peilicy of external association 
hy the l>ail in when it ratiiicd the Treaty, that really 
led to (he ci\il war, and its realisation, in self-justification, 
has since Ikcii the main object of Mr. dc Valera’s political 
jxihcy. This aim he has now peacefully attained, with the 
fortuitous assistance of King I-Ldward, through the operation 

VaJe™*"* °*cully authorised by Mr. dc 
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of the very Treaty he denounced. With these &cts dearly 
stated, it is impossible to blame Mr. de Valera for availing 
himself of the heaven-sent opportunity presented to him 
by King Edward’s abdication, although it is possible to 
regret ^t he should have done so. That, in any event, 
he meditated action in the near future is certain. 

Speaking at the Ard-Fheis, or annual convention of the 
Fianna Fail party, on November 4, he said, after referring 
to the new constitution, that the question of our rdations 
with Britain and the British Commonwealth of Nations 
must be a matter on which the people would separately 
pronounce. At the moment it was not their intention to 
change the existing relations, in so far as use was made of 
the same machinery by Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and New Zealand in the field of external affairs. Simul- 
taneously, he said, with the introduction of the new con- 
stitution, a Bill would be introduced that would make it 
possible to continue those relations until such time as the 
Irish people clearly made up their minds that they did not 
want those relations to continue. He added that that 
whole question and all about it would be a matter for 
public discussion over a considerable period. They were 
not going to be presented with the situation that the Irish 
people had when they were given a constitution on the 
morning of the poll and then asked to vote on it.* In 
effect, however, this is exactly what happened in December, 
as far as our relations with Great Britain arc concerned. 

The situation created by King Edward’s abdication no 
doubt placed Mr. de Valera in a serious dilemma. Both 
he and his Government now fully realise that, for economic 
reasons alone, they have no option but to remain within 
the Commonwealth, and that therefore the succession of 
the new Kmg should be regularised without delay, but it 
was quite a different matter to persuade their wild men, 
who have now for so long beheld the carrot of the republic 

* A reference to the general election of i^za, which took place 
immediately after the pulukation of the constitution. 
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befote thdr noses without tai^Wc tesu^ to 
tgtee with this view. Mr. dc Valcia extricated huns^ 
ftom this dangerous situation with a sophistical dexterity 
worthy of a Chinese general. On December lo, the day 
of the King’s abdication, the members of the Dail received 
a summons to meet on the following day. When they 
assembled they were presented with two Bills. The first 
of these removed from the constitution all the remaining 
references to the King and the Governor-General, and 
deleted the article providing for the appointment and 
remuneration of the latter functionary. It also provided 
that all Bills when enacted in future shall be signed by the 
Chairman of the Dail, who will also summon and dissolve 
Parliament on the advice of the txccutivc Council. These 
duties will presumably be taken over later on by the 
President of the State, who is to form part of the new 
constitution. Mr. dc Valera had previously announced 
that the new constitution would make provision for a 
senate of the type suggested in the minority report of the 
fcccnt commission.* 

'Fhc second Bill, after providing that our diplomatic and 
consular representatives should Ire appointed, and every 
international agreement concluded, on the authority of the 
I'lxccutivc Council, went on to provide also that so long 
as the Irish l-rcc State was associated with the other nations 
of the Commonwealth, and so long as the King recognised 
by those nations as the symbol of their co-operation con- 
tinued to act on Irchalf of each of them (on the advice of 
their several Governments), for the purposes of the appoint- 
ment of diplomatic and consular representatives and the 
conclusion of international agreements, “ the King so 
recognised mat and is hereby authorised to act on behalf 
of the Irish f ree State for the like purposes as and when 
advised by the I Jiccutivc Cx>uncil so to do ". In a further 
seaion the Bill radtied the abdication of King Edward 
and defined the new King, for the purposes of external 
* See The Rocno Taele, No. 105, December 1956, p. 161 
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■MQctetkio. M henceforth the person who, if King fidwud 
hod djed on die tendi day December 19)6 unmarried, 
would for the time being be his successor under the law of 
the Irish Free State. 

It will be observed that these Bills do two things. The 
first virtually removes the King and the Governor-General 
from the internal constitution of the Free State. The 
second sets up the system of “ external association ”, for 
which Mr. de Valera has so long contended, but at the 
same time voluntarily recognises the accession of King 
George VI. In the biting phrase of Professor J. M. 
O’Sullivan, T.D., one Bill took the King out of the con- 
stitution and the other put him back. It is common 
knowledge that Mr. dc Valera had some difficulty in recon- 
ciling the more extreme members of his party to accepting 
the succession of the new King, and it is quite certain that 
he could not have done so by any other stratagem. He 
was faced, as often before, with his own past record, but 
the statutory execution of the Governor-General and the 
blessed words “ external association ” finally brought his 
followers to heel. It is impossible to understand his conduct 
unless one remembers his domestic difficulties and past 
policy. 

At the opening of the debate in the Dail, answering three 
questions put to him by Mr. Cosgravc, he admitted that 
there was not in the Bills any proposition to sever our 
connection with the nations of the British Commonwealth. 
Article 1 of the Constitution, he said, remained untouched. 
The actual facts of the existing situation would, he added, 
be reflected in the constitution as amended. Th^ had 
not, he said, consulted with the other members of the 
Commonwealth, because it was a matter that affected 
themselves alone, although they had intimated quite clearly 
to Great Britain what they intended to do. Article i of 
the Constitution declares that the Irish Free State “ is a 
co-equal member of the Community of Nations forming 
the British Commonwealth of Nations ”. Speaking later 
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in the debate, Mr. dc Valera said that quite dearly what 
they had to do now was to regularise the position or declare 
a republic. He was anxious to see a condition established 
here in which our jjeoplc could be on friendly terms with 
the people across the water. But he knew it could not be 
done without satisfying the aspirations of our people, 
which was not done by the existing situation. What he 
was trying to do, and proposed to do in the conting con- 
stitution, was to get nearer to a position that would satisfy 
those aspirations. Friendly relations between the two 
countries could really be established only on the basis of 
a united Ireland They were working towards a position 
where the majority of the people would say “ We are 
prepared to sacrifice something in order to get a united 
Ireland 

’lire debate on the Bills was poor in quality and, apart 
from a disingenuous and transparent attempt by Mr. 
Norton, the l-alviur leader, to capitalise extreme republican 
support by a proposal to ignore the King’s abdication and 
do nothing, it ran on the usual pany lines. In one sense, 
of course, it is ridiculous for the Cosgravc party to complain 
of Mr. dc Valera’s action, for it is only a logical extension 
of their own. It cannot Ixr forgotten that they themselves 
removed the King’s head from our stamps and coinage, 
discouraged the playing of “ C»od save the King ”, and 
removed practically all reference to the King from official 
dtKumcnis. .Mr. dc N’alcra's pcrtormancc naturally followed 
their overture. Both Bills were carried, under a closure 
motion, after two days’ debate. The only opposition to 
the 1 .xtcrnal Relations Bill consisted of the five members of 
the laliour party, who have now fallen so low that they 
can be derided with impunity in the Dad by Mr. Hugo Flinn, 
1 .1)., the Ciovcmmcnt’s official vituperator. 

VI hat IS ihc net constitutional effect of this new legis- 
lation ? .A cynic might perhaps describe it as creating a 
condition of internal {)blitcrafion and external obfuscation, 
for it may be dtnibtcd whether Mr. dc Valera himself fuUy 
H4 
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aj^idiends what he has done; certainly, as the debate 
pmved, his legal advisers do not. External assodadon 
as a phrase means very little, since under modern conditions 
every State is externally associated with every other by 
conventions, trade treaties, and the like. Without such 
external association, international life would be impossible. 
But our new relations with Great Britain imply far more 
than this. We are still a member of the British Common- 
wealth. King George VI is still King of Ireland — of all 
Ireland, it may be emphasised. Internally, no doubt, he 
has no functions in the Free State, but even before the 
recent Acts he had none that were not automatic, the mere 
endorsement of decisions arrived at by the Free State 
Government. Externally his functions now arc to act on 
the advice of his Irish Free State Ministers, as he did before, 
but to do so under express statutory powers conferred by 
the Free State Parliament, rather than under his prerogative. 
We have in fact exchanged a spiritual for a statutory alle- 
giance, a feudal for a democratic Crown. 

The British Government and press may be congratulated 
on not having intervened. It was a case of “ least said 
soonest mended ” if ever there was one. Any interference 
by way of criticism, or worse still by way of action, could 
only have done mischief The essential thing, out member- 
ship of the Commonwealth, remains of our own deliberate 
choice, and with it our recognition of the new King as 
the symbol of that membership. It is certainly not a case 
for logic-chopping, delectable as that pursuit may be to 
constitutional lawyers, but for a commonsense recognition 
of realities. It is true that power is not explicitly given to 
the Crown in respect of the declaration of war or neutrality, 
but such power can hardly be exercised by the Executive 
Council e:.cept through the Crown, because to do so would 
mean a formal breach in the unity of the Commonwealth, 
to which under Article i of the constitution we still 
adhere. 

One of the amusing consequences of the new legislation 
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is dist, lytdiou^ the pariiameotaiy duties of the Govetnof- 
have ceased, he apparendy still remains in suspwjse, 
A Idiid of forgotten wraith, to exercise certain fuc^oM 
iwdet certain old statutes not yet repealed. How long this 
state of affairs will continue no one knows or indeed cares. 
Public opinion was perhaps best expressed by a somew^t 
irreverent cartoon on the cover of Dublin Opinion which 
depicts poor Mr. Buckley fleeing from his suburban villa, 
lamented only by the domestic cat, and muttering to him- 
self : “ Maybe 1 ought to have asked them for a farewell 
broadcast ’’ ! 

Mr. dc Valera has of course been once more denounced 
by Miss Mary MacSwincy and the other Republican die- 
lurds for his treachery to the Republic. In his Christmas 
broadcast to America, however, he said it was now cleat 
that the political institutions of the Free State were free 
from outside control. In the new year the people would 
be able to frame for themselves the constitution under 
-which they wished to live. The partition of their country 
would then remain the one formidable barrier to that 
peace internally and that peace with their neighbours which 
they so much desired. Tliey wished to be on terms of 
friendship with the people of Britain as with all other 
peoples. Tlic obstacles to that friendship were being 
removed one by one. He looked forward, he said, to 
the day when they would have disappeared and when the 
people of these two islands could work as friends for 
the prt>motifm of all common ideals, and he expressed the 
hope that this day might come during 1937. This message, 
which was alsti meant for domestic consumption, leaves little 
doubt to iht»sc acquainted with the working of Mr. de 
Valera’s mind th.it he is still engaged upon the commendable 
but diflicult operation of changing front. Responsibility and 
experience arc completing their gtKxi work. The question 
pttwd in the title of a Round Table article last December- 
Free State or Republic ?— may now be answered. We have 
become, and arc likely to remain, a republican kingdom 
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U. PAnimoN 

T he polidad position in the Fxee State would now 
theteibte seem to be this. Mr. de Valera has accepted 
fiedy membership of the Conunonwealth. He has no 
intention whatever of declaring a republic for the Free 
State, although no doubt the new constitution will provide 
us with a republican government in everything but name. 
This has indeed virtually been the situation since the 
Treaty of 1911. His id^ is a republic for all Ireland, 
associated with the British Commonwealth, but even this, 
he clearly hints, he would be prepared to abandon if he 
could get Northern Ireland by political action to recognise 
the juridical unity of the country and to look to Dublin 
rather than to London for final authority. The question of 
partition thus becomes crucial for thtf political future of the 
whole country. There can be hardly any doubt that those 
responsible for the government of Northern Ireland hold 
the key, not only to the unity of Ireland, but also, what is 
perhaps mote important, to the unity of the British Isles and 
the British Commonwealth. There is so far little indication 
that they are aware of, or care about, this vital fact. 

On November 18 Mr. Frank MacDermot, T.D., one of 
the most fearless, indcjjendent, and intelligent members of 
the Dail, who has become the principal Free State pro- 
tagonist on this question, introduced a motion in the Dail 
deploring the failure of the Government to give adequate 
attention to the problem. He said that anyone was living 
in a fool’s paradise who imagined that the people of this 
country would ever reconcile themselves to partition, or 
that good relations between the Free State and Great 
Britain would ever be possible on that basis. Some of 
Mr. de \ alera’s admirers across the water who were 
talking, he said, as if we could all kiss and be friends, 
provided a republic for the Free State were set up in 
external association with the British Empire, were simply 
ignorant of the fundamentals of the situation. Partition 
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was vital to the whole qoestioo of our relations with Great 
Britam. It was an evil not only from our point of view 
but also from the point of view of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. In his view there was only one way of 
getting rid of partition, and that was for us to gain the 
good will of the Northern Unionists. It was a heresy, he 
said, to let marten drift and to hold it was impossible for 
anybody to do anything about it, and equally a heresy to 
suggest that it was a problem that could be solved only 
by Great Britain. But the British Government and people 
could exercise a great deal of moral compulsion on Northern 
Ireland. ^X'e had on our part to enlist the people of 
Northern Ireland, as Wolfe Tone did, in a fight against 
something that was w’orth fighting, in a fight against 
poverty, against class hatred, against racial hatred, war, 
and all the evil things that afflict humanity. We must also 
be prepared to reassure the North concerning the future of 
its industries, and to drop sham republicanism as well as 
the idea of a Gaelic Ireland. If wc wanted a united 


Ireland it must be an Ireland that accepted the Northern 
Unionists on equal 'erms and had as much room for their 
ideas as for our own. Vi c could not overcome the barrier 
of partition if wc allowed ourselves to become pessimistic 
about it. W'c should on the contraiy have an abundance 
of faith, hope, and chanty. 

Mr, dc Valera, replying at the close of the debate, said 
thai surely it was absurd to take up the position that the 
majority of the people of this country should surrender 
everything they thought right and proper tn order to bring 
the minority into what should be. for them as for us a 
common nation. Me agreed with Mr. MacDcrmot that 
good relations with Great Britain would never be possible 
on the basis ot panition. but not with his suggested cure 
that they in the free State should surrender cvery'thing 
Whilst agreeing that force was no solution, he asked if 
the majority had any rights whatever in Ireland » Was 
thm^to be no hmit to what they must do ? The minority. 
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he said, wete entitled to equality, to which they had always 
been admitted, but not to privilege. He thought the proper 
thing for the Free Sute to do was to go ahead and do the 
things they wanted to do because they thought they were 
right, and to trust very largely to the influence they would 
have on the minority. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Belfast University Literary 
Society on December i6, Mr. MacDermot carried his 
campaign into Ulster. He said he could not suppose that 
any thinking person could be satisfied with the present 
state of affairs in Northern Ireland. It had an apparatus 
of government grotesquely out of proportion to the area 
administered. A third of the population were violently 
hostile to the regime, and, so far from showing any tendency 
towards becoming reconciled to it, were only waiting for 
an opportunity to smash it if they could. They saw the 
remaining two-thirds of the population disliking and 
despising the minority, openly boasting that the institutions 
of the state had a sectarian complexion, and frequently 
carrying out official or semi-official celebrations of a nature 
insulting to the minority. If that were all, said Mr. Mac- 
Dermot, it would be enough to justify him in saying that 
the state of Northern Ireland was unhealthy. It involved 
the moral degradation of majority and minority alike. 
After stating that economic self-sufficiency had proved an 
idle dream, and that the Free State had been going down- 
hill at catastrophic speed until it was saved by the coal- 
cattle pact, he said that he felt the fullest and freest national 
life for the country, materially and theoretically, could be 
achieved only within the Commonwealth on a basis of 
loyalty to the Throne. He recognised their right to resent 
separation from the Empire, their right to resist religious 
persecution if that were threatened. He admired their 
grit, courage, and enterprise, but he was far from admiring 
their attitude of superiority. Every sign of irrationality and 
of barbarism to which they could point in the “ mere 
Irish ” was to a large extent the fault of the ascendancy. 
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Teo yean ago no Free State politician coold witJi aa£ety 
have "iaA» iuch a speech in Bd£»st. Mr. MacDeonOt 
deserves the greatest credit for the courageexn and 
mayilikg manner in which he has dealt with this question in 
season and out of season, and there arc signs on this side 
of the border that his campaign is bearing fruit. Those 
who desire to study this question in more detail should read 
a remarkable little book * by Professor George O’Brien 
of the National Univenity of Ireland, which has just b^ 
published. Professor O’Brien has the quality of critical 
detachment, so rare in Ircbnd, coupled with a wide know- 
ledge of Irish history and economics. He points out that 
on the major constitutional question, that of the status of 
the Free State, c\'crything is to be gained by delay and 
much might be lost by precipitancy, and that if the economic 
dispute were finally settled the political ibucs would even- 
tually adjust themselves. Partition, which in his view is 
inevitable for the immediate future, should not be allowed 
to poison Anglo-Irish relations or to drive Great Britain 
and the Free State further apart. Both countries should 
agree to treat their existing relationship as a compromise, 
to be replaced by a more satisfactory arratigcmcnt as soon 
as circumstances permit. Any change that takes place is, 
in Professor O’Brien’s view, almost certain to be to the 
disadvantage of the Ulster ascendancy, whose extraordi- 
narily impregnable position can scarcely prove permanent. 
He makes it clear that, in his opimon, corporate union 
between Northern Ireland and the Free State is for many 
reasons undesirable and that juridical unity should satisfy 
Irish national aspirations. 

If. he concludes, British statesmen are anxious that 
Ireland should remain pan of the Commonwealth, they 
must be prepared to treat Ireland, not as a Dominion that 
evolved from something inferior like a crown colony, but 
as an ancient nation that existed as a national unit long 

• Thi Fttr Cmu TmUt, by Gcurge O’Brien. Talbot Press, Dublin. 
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IwIbieGictt Btktin or even Engknd. The^ must futthet 
be prqNued to admit that die area c£ that nation is die 
'irtiole island, and that dw exclusion of any portion as the 
result affom mtgtm is a regrettable and unjustifiable wrong, 
paginating in the deliberate policy of plantation in the 
scTcnteenth century and continued in modem times by 
religious prejudice and military mutiny. In other words, 
the principle of Irish juridical unity must be unreservedly 
recognised. That the Ulster leaders could settle the Irish 
question is the moral of Professor O’Brien’s book, but that 
they will do so is a far more doubtful matter. If not, like 
most thoughtful Irishmen, he believes that patience, the 
growth of mutual understanding, and the solvent of time 
are the only hope. In such matters the long view is 
generally right. A problem that is the growth of centuries 
carmot be settled in a decade. 

111 . Public and Private Wars 

M eanwhile our public dispute with Great Britain 
over the land annuities and our private intervention 
in the Spanish civil war both continue unabated. It is of 
course fantastic to talk about an “ economic war ” when in 
fact, subject to the collection of the land annuities by Great 
Britain in the form of tariffs, both countries are doing 
everything they can to expand their trade and improve their 
economic relations with each other. Nevertheless there 
is an exceedingly damaging financial dispute which dis- 
locates trade between the two countries and ought to be 
terminated. As is usual on such occasions, neither side is 
prepared to suffer the loss of “ face ” required to adjust 
the quarrel. If Mr. de Valera could bring himself to con- 
fess, like the “ young Marshal,” that he is “ rustic and 
uncouth ” and that he only withheld the land annuities for 
the purpose of drawing attention to the Irish farmers’ 
plight, and if Mr. MacDonald on his part could reply that, 
although it was all the fault of the uncultured Mr. Thomas, 
who did not comprehend the high motives of Mr. dc Valera, 
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yet he wished to resign his position, and if thereupon, 
being duly re-appointed, he agreed to accept an ex gratia 
payment to close a dispute which should never have taken 
^acc, then all might be happily ended. But unfortunately 
we have still a lot to learn from the East. 

That we may still be able to learn something is proved 
by the fact that on January 14, when Mr. de Valera was on 
his way back from seeing his doctor in Zurich, he was 
able to meet Mr. MacDonald informally in London, and 
discuss amicably a number of matters affecting the relations 
bctw’ccn the two countries. So far the only outward and 
practical result has been the renewal of the coal-cattle 
pact * for another year, subject to possible modifications 
of detail. After noting that certain matters arising out of 
the cf>nvcrsations were under examination, Mr. MacDonald 
told the House of Commtms that the United Kingdom 
Gtivernmcnt were ready to take any opportunity of reaching 
a satisfactf)r>' settlement on outstanding questions between 
the two ettuntries. .Mr. de V'^alera, he disclosed later, had 
urged strongly that steps should be taken towards the 
establishment of a united Ireland. No scheme, however, 
had Itcen put font'ard, and the matter was not discussed 
further. 'I'lic position of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment was that any change in the relations l^ctween the two 
Governments in Ireland w'ould require the consent of both 
those Governments. 

The renewal of the trade pact is highly welcome; the 
trade figures tor 1956 reveal that during the year our exports 
have increased by two million pounds, a result almost 
entirely attributable to this arrangement. Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland still absorb some 90 per cent, of our 
exports, although we take from them only 56 per cent, of 
our imports. \X c have, however, just renewed our trade 
treaty with Germany.! on the improved ratio of three to 

Tiif. Roi'sd Tabix. No. 98, March 19)5, p. 369, and No. 
lot. June I9»6, p. 371. ' 

t i»ce Thk RtUNO Table, No. 98, March 1935, p. 370. 
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two. As x^axds out genetsl agdcoltutal policy, lecent 
figures show iliat for every extra pound put into the 
£uwet*g pocket in respect of wheat and beet the Government 
is taking £2 los. out of the consumer’s pocket. And in 
s{^ of the new industries and endless tariffs it is estimated 
foat last year the number of emigrants to Great Britain was 
36,000, that is to say 10,000 mote than the average annual 
emigration, principally to America, in the twenty-five years 
before 1926. 

In the five years since Mr. de Valera took office, ex- 
penditure has increased by five millions a year, and Mr. 
Lemass, the Minister for Industry and Commerce, has 
recendy informed us that we may soon expect further 
taxation. Five millions have also been added to our total 
indebtedness, and the five millions withheld annually from 
Great Britain, in respect of land annuities, have been paid 
by the farmers in penal tariffs on their exports. It is 
therefore no wonder that Mr. O’Kelly, the Minister for 
Local Government, has recendy reminded local authorities 
that they cannot continue spending at the present rate 
indefinitely. Agricultural conditions are revealed by the 
fact that the average wages of an adult male agricultural 
worker, without a free house or allowance of any kind, 
amount to only 21s. a week. Legislation has, quite 
properly, been recendy introduced to deal with the situation, 
but this cannot provide an effective remedy unless the 
general conditions of agriculture improve. If wages are 
raised beyond the capacity of the farmers to pay, the result 
will be gready decreased rural employment and a further 
shift of population to the towns. 

An interesting sidelight has been recendy thrown on 
the Government’s relations with the Irish Republican 
Army through the innocent intervention of Mr. John 
O’Hara Harte, a Quaker from Philadelphia. This gende- 
man, who is perhaps accurately, but somewhat unkindly, 
described by the Government Information Bureau as a 
“ well-intentioned busybody ”, succeeded in securing an 
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iaterriew with Mr. Sean Rossdl, who is appatentty the 
bead die LR.A., and afterwards with hk. de 
Valera, for the purpose of acting as mediator between 
them. Mr. Russell stated he was ready to enter into 
negotiations. Mr. de Valera, however, promptly informed 
Mr. Haste that the Government could not enter into any 
private bargains or arrangements with any section of the 
community, and that there was full freedom to organise 
in favour of any political programme so long as force was 
not used. Mr. Russell retorted by publishing the details 
of an interview he liad with Mr. dc Valera at the latter’s 
request two years ago, at which, in reply to a suggesdon 
by Mr. dc VaJera that the I.R.A. should disarm, he had said 
the I.R.A. would co-operate with the Government if the 
latter agreed to declare a republic within a reasonable time, 
say five years, a proposal Mr. dc Valera refused to consider. 
Mr. Russell went on to point out that had such an under- 
standing l)ccn then arrived at the “ shootings of Egan and 
Somerville ” * need not have taken place. G)mment on 
this admission is unnecessary. The whole incident illus- 
trates Mr. dc Valera’s change of attitude towards the I.R.A., 
wliich he now apparently realises at last to be a discredited 
terrorist organisation. 

live (lovcmmcnt, meanwhile, have taken no overt steps 
to stop Cicneral O’DuUy’s intervention in the Spanish civil 
war-t December 15 there took place at Galway a 
secret mobilisation of about a thousand members of his 
organisation who had volunteered to fight for General 
Franco. They were ptompdy embarked on a German 
cargo slup outside the three-mile limit and departed for an 
unknown destination. About thirty, after seeing the ship, 
had sufficient sense to return home. Another mobilisation 
of several hundred volunteers, at Passage East, County 
Waterford, early in January, proved a fiasco, as the ship 
on which the volunteers were about to embark did not 

• See Tks Rocno Tabu^ No. joj, June 1056, pp. 581-585. 

t See Thb Round Table, No. 105, DeoemDa J956, p. 163 
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materidiie — for reasons possiUy best known to the 
Government. It is said ^t Goietal 0 *Do^ has been 
given the tank of Major General in General Franco’s army. 
Hb ome-timc rival. Commandant Cronin, cx-generalissimo 
of the Cosgiave Blueshirt organisation, who tried to join 
the £tay on his own account, was refused admittance into 
General Franco’s territory. There must be approximately 
two thousand Irish volunteers with Franco’s forces. 
Certain members of the I.R.A. ate fighting on the Govern- 
ment side, and it is a pity that more cannot be induced to 
follow their example. The Spanish civil war would at 
least have served some useful purpose if it enabled us to 
get rid of some of our wild men of both varieties. It is 
to be expected that those who return will be sadder but 
wiser men ; whether they will be more valuable members of 
society is doubtful. 

When the Dail adjourned on November 27 Mr. Cosgravc, 
who seems to be obsessed with the fatuous notion that the 
only duty of an Opposition is to oppose, moved that the 
Government should recognise the Government of General 
Franco, on the ground that the Caballero Government was 
communist and stood for everything we abhorred. Mr. 
dc Valera replied that they could not recognise the Franco 
Government until there was some clear indication of its 
stability, and they did not see why they should do more in 
the matter than the Vatican had done. The policy of the 
Government, he concluded, was in accordance with the 
usual practice; it was also the right and prudent policy, 
best in the interests of this country, best in the interests of 
Spain, and best in the general interests of world peace. 
With these conclusions most sensible people will agree. 
It is worth noting that the Catholic Hierarchy have been 
wise enough not to identify themselves publidy with Mr. 
Cosgrave’s motion or General O’Dufiy’s mischievous antics. 

The Irish Free State, 

February 1957. 
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Editor's Note 

A n earlier article has told the story of the abdication 
crisis and dealt with its implications for the Common- 
wealth constitution. In the following pages we have 
brought together the accounts that we specially requested 
our correspondents in the Dominions and India to send of 
the reaaifjn of public opinion in those countries to the 
events of Ust December. They may be allowed to speak 
for themselves without editorial comment. 

1. Canada 

I T goes without saying that the abdication of King 
lldward and the events that led up to it profoundly 
stirrcil the Canadian people. The shock was doubtless 
less than that sustained by any other nation of the Common- 
wealth, for the reason that, while the Canadian press 
maintained throughout last year almost as complete a 
silence as did that of the United Kingdom, Canadians 
could not remain unaware of what was appearing in the 
American press. As, throughout the summer and autumn, 
the flof)d of comment, speculation and prediction gathered 
way, uneasiness and even alarm as to what it all portended 
grew apace. W hen the true facts were at last made known, 
and the difficulty and danger of the situation were realised, 
the feeling uppermost throughout the country’, next to 
that of inlinitc regret, was one of hope that somehow a 
solution would be found that would not necessitate abdica- 
tion. Based primarily on a very real and deep regard for, 
and loyalty to, King I-xlward, this feeling had in it an element 
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feu lest such a happening might do harm to the institu- 
tion of the Throne. When, however, the only alternatives 
to abdication became dear, the country, practically without 
a dissenting voice, accepted abdication as the only possible 
solution. It only remains to add, so far as the public are 
concerned, that with the feeling of regret that it had to be, 
and of relief that a minimum of harm had been done, went 
admiration for what the Prime Minister described as “ the 
sympathetic and sagacious manner in which Mr. Baldwin 
dealt throughout with one of the most difficult situations 
with which any Prime Minister could possibly be faced ”, 
and thankfulness that in the new King the Empire has a 
Sovereign on whom it may depend to carry on the fine 
tradition of his revered father. 

The unanimity of the country as to what had to be done 
is confirmed by the fact that in the lengthy parliamentary 
discussion of the whole situation there was no word of 
criticism on that score. It is thrown into all the greater 
relief by the marked disagreement as to the way in which 
it was done, as far as Canada was concerned. The con- 
troversy in Parliament over the propriety or otherwise of 
the methods adopted by the Government to fulfil the Statute 
of Westminster evoked, however, little response in public 
sentiment. On the contrary, instead of the crisis being 
regarded as an occasion for asserting rights of equal 
status and the like, its effect was rather to emphasise not 
out autonomy but out unity. This was well expressed 
by Mr. Lapointe, the leading French-Canadian member 
of the Government, when he said in Parliament : 

I desire to say to-day that the British Throne is the cement, the 
bond that unites all of us, and if it should disappear and be rralaced 
by some other form I am afraid that the end of the British Enrnire 
would be in sight, and that Canada would soon not be part of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. That is the great and the 
consoling lesson which comes to us as an outcome of all these 
troubles, whidi caused concern to many people throughout the 
Commonw^th and even throughout the world. But we arc 
proud to say at the end that the action which has been taken, the 
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«^ fv»ipvnt« w hich htvc becQ exjncsaed, the feeliiig of all Bdtiih 
ririwjM duoughoot thc woiM, hiTC beco such that ye have 
demooftnued not onlf to everyone in our own dominions bitt 
to all the trorld the cianite strength of the British consthotion, 
endirioed as it is in the Bridsh Throne. 


II. Austbaua 

T he events that culminated in the abdication of Edviraid 
VIII profoundly moved thc Australian people. In 
an atmosphere of rumour and uncertainty, it was hard to 
gauge public opinion exactly. Mrs. Simpson's name was 
not unknown in Australia before December. Her photo- 
graph had appeared in many newspapers. But in the 
Australian press as a whole there had been very little 
sensationalism and gossip. The news of the impending 
crisis came suddenly, and people were, to some extent, 
bewildered and undecided. 

Thc first expressions of opinion by thc newspapers were 
stern disapproval of thc suggested marriage, and this re- 
mained thc attitude of all responsible-minded Australians, 
particularly of those who most cherished the loyalty of their 
country to thc Throne. But thc Australian people had an 
affectionate regard for King Edward, an appreciation of 
his public service in the war and since, and a strong 
admiration of his sympathy for thc poor and of his out- 
8pr)kcn condemnation of social injustices. There was 
much genuine sympathy for him in his stress. There was 
some sentimentalism, thc incviublc outcome of thc romantic 
aspects of thc circumstances. But there were also very 
many people who in private conversation gravely censured 
the King (sometimes with a bitterness which they may 
have since regretted) for forgetting his duty to thc Imperial 
Throne, for allowing thc sinution to arise and for delaying 
in ending it. Thc press, however, refrained from passing 
judgment on an issue that everyone agreed was a matter for 
the King himself to decide. 

Thc emergency did not cause any serious politiad 
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pMtMnd»p^ The New South Wales fiictioa of die 
Ldboot paztjr, which fallows Mr. Lang and is ever ready 
to find a sini^ capitalist conspiracy, asserted that there 
was a plot by reactionary ouiservatives to depose a King 
wlKise democratic sympathies were unwdcome. The 
members of that group in the Federal Parliament were 
suddenly zealous in ^eir protestations of loyalty, and 
diatacteristically refused to believe the statements of Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Lyons that the King’s decision wm his 
own ; when the climax had come, however, they found it 
difficult to repudiate the assurances of King Edward 
himself. The Leader of the Opposition, on the other hand, 
agreed firmly with Mr. Lyons that the abdication had 
fcieen unforc^ and inevitable, and he insisted that the 
Australian Labour movement would never have agreed 
to the altenutive of a morganatic marriage. 

The King’s decision was heard with a sense of relief 
that the uncertainty was at an end, but with widespread 
regret. Many people had hoped until the last that he 
might choose differently. But when Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
was read and heard here, public opinion steadied itself 
and quietly accepted the inevitable. There has. since 
been little disposition to judge King Edward’s action, 
beyond, in the circumstances, approving it. It is needless 
to say that his farewell message profoundly touched the 
Australian people, and, upon reflection, perhaps most of 
us felt that his decision would indeed “ in the end be best 
for all.” 

King George VI won the esteem of the Australian 
people, and Queen Elizabeth an enthusiastic affection, 
when they visited us in 1927. To them Australians yield 
unquestionable loyalty, and the G>mmonwcalth of Aus- 
tralia remains unshaken in its allegiance to the Crown. 
It is noteworthy that in no quarter did anyone seek in 
any way to take advantage of the situation to loosen 
inipetial ties. 

Dunng the early period of confused emotions and 
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divene opinions, and later after the news of the abdication 
was received, the people acted with calmness and digmt^. 
There was no public clamour, no demonstration of any 
con tcqtifncf The Australian public seems quite ready 
to regard die whole incident as closed and a matter of 
history. The steadiness of the public was perhaps the 
most impressive feamte of events that for that reason can 
scarcely be called a crisis. What to us seemed little less 
significant was the demonsttadon of the strength of parlia- 
mentary institudons throughout the Empire. The Statute 
of Westminster successfully stood its first trial. The 
British nations were capable in an emergency of achieving 
united action by co-operation, made possible by modern 
means of rapid communication. The Statute of West- 
minster was worked by wireless. 

III. South Africa 

T O the great mass of South Africans the crisis came as 
a shock for which they w'crc entirely unprepared. The 
whole of their press had observed an appropriate reticence 
in regard to the events that led up to it. Moreover, 
during his visits to South .'\frica as Prince of Wales, 
King Edward VllI had laid up for himself a store of 
affection in the hearts of the people, and left on the minds 
of those who came into closer contact with him the im- 
pression that he was possessed of an ultimate sense of duty 
strong enough to triumph over any personal inclination. 

On the immediate issue of the proposed marriage 
between the King and Mrs. Simpson all sections of the 
South African public were strikingly unanimous. Had 
it merely been a question of the King’s desiring to marry 
a aimmoncr, there would probably have been no such 
unanimity. l*hc attendant circumstances were such, how- 
ever, that it was felt that the proposed marriage, whatever 
form it t(Kik, would be entirely inappropriate. The 
strong vein of Puritanism that still charaacriscs the older 
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section of the South A&ican people, and is not absent 
from the outlook of the British section, was of course an 
impomuit factor in determining public opinion. 

South Africa appears to have grasped, at a very early 
stage of the crisis, the fact that there is something more 
important than the person of the Monarch, and that is the 
institution of the Monarchy. That fact makes it easier 
than it otherwise might have been to assess the reactions 
of its people on the wider issues raised by the crisis. Here, 
however, one must distinguish between different sections 
of the people. For those citizens of the Union who are of 
British birth or descent the sentimental aspect was especially 
important — perhaps even more important than for men of 
the same stock in other parts of the Commonwealth, 
if only because they live alongside a majority element in 
the Union’s population which docs not share their senti- 
ments. From their point of view the constitutional 
crisis has not merely delivered a blow to the prestige of the 
British Monarchy; they have felt it also as something in 
the nature of a stigma on themselves as Britishers. 

On the other side of the South African nation the approach 
to the question has been determined largely by political 
aibliations. The Afrikaans-speaking South African who 
values the association of South Africa with its colleague- 
states in the British Commonwealth — its best friends, as 
General Hertzog has described them — and who appreciates 
the significance of the Crown as the linchpin of the partner- 
ship, viewed the potential threat to the institution of the 
Monarchy with genuine regret and apprehension. His 
kinsman of the Nationalist Opposition, who desires or 
professes to desire a termination of that association, and 
who in any case rejoices in anything that embarrasses the 
Goverrmw, 'It, derived from it a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion. Yet, apart from a speech by Dr. Malan, in which he 
took the crisis as the text for a homily on the greater 
suitability of a republic than a monarchy to South African 
conditions, the satisfaction was, in public, decently veiled. 
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On the whok, ^ Opposition ptess has t^rained £com ttty 
muhily blatant exploitation cf recent events for party 
ends. 

Of greater interest, however, has been the attitude of 
that section of the Afrikaans-speaking people of South 
Africa represented by General Hertzog and most of his 
asllcaguts in the Cabinet. It is cleat that throughout 
the crisis the South African Cabinet worked in the dosest 
co-operation with the British Cabinet ; it is dear also that 
it was dominated by the desire to maintain the prestige and 
dignity of the Monarchy. And therein it seems that it was 
reflecting the spirit and attitude of mind of large numbers 
of the ^uth African people not of British descent, many 
of them bom under republican rule. Indeed, the crisis 
has apparently served to bring home to many in South 
Africa, who had not previously realised it, the significance 
and value of the kingship in relation to their own country. 

Only two members of the Cabinet, Mr. Hofmeyr and 
Mr. Sturrock, the new Minister without portfolio, had 
occasion to speak in public round about the time of the 
King's abdication. Both of them commented on the 
tremendous value of the partnership of the British Common- 
wealth for South Africa and for the world, and both empha- 
sised the importance of the Crown in relation to it. And 
Mr. Hofmeyr went on to say : 

Though it may seem to some that a severe shock has been 
adntinisicred to inc Monarchy by recent events, I for one believe 
that, when they come to be viewed in their right perspective, the 
institution will be seen to have emerged not weaker but stronger 
than \ k ( ok . 

One special aspect of the matter has not passed un- 
noticed in South Africa, and that is the effectiveness of 
Commonwealth co-operation, and the smooth working 
of the machinery for securing such co-operation, in a matter 
of the very gravest difficulty. There can be Uttle doubt 
that, as fiir as South Africa is concerned, the crisis, so far 
from proving to be disruptive in its effects, has tended to 
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<ksv the OMnoKMivealdi doset together. And for that 
it is recognised that a large part of die credit must go to 
dtt statesmanship, the insight, and the htimanity of Mr. 
Baldwin. 

IV. New Zealand 

T he first impulse among the people of New Zealand, 
when the crisis broke upon them, was to find some 
compromise that would allow a beloved Monarch to remain 
on ^e Throne and to many the woman of his choice. 
But as the story was unfold^ with painful logic by Mr. 
Baldwin the public saw dearly that abdication was the 
only possible outcome. There was no disposidon at all 
to blame or to criticise. The only critidsm was that 
things had gone so fat before our people knew anything. 
Puazled exasperation was caused by a succession of press 
speculations, each of which originated with some reputable 
London newspaper and eventually proved quite unfounded. 
For example, the public was informed that Mr. Baldwin 
had assured the King that neither his own party nor the 
Labour party would carry on the government if His 
Majesty continued with his intentions. Then it was 
stated that if the King abdicated he would have to live 
outside the British dominions for the rest of his life, and 
that he would lose all tank and title and be merely “ Mi. 
Windsor”. This is not a case of too little freedom of 
the press but of too much. That the Dominions should 
receive such inaccurate information at a time of grave 
imperial crisis is a matter of serious concern. 

Another danger, we now see, might well arise from the 
convention of silence that surrounds the Throne and that 
caused the Empire press to refrain for months from com- 
menting on alarming statements that were freely current 
in the press of the United States and other countries. 
The British public no doubt had some inkling of what was 
happening, but people in this Dominion, who are equal 
partners in their allegiance to the Throne, knew very 
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Itnlc. Until the Bishop of Bnulfoid otteied his measuzed 
reproof of King Edward’s indifference to religion, the 
people of New Zealand were quite unaware that there were 
any grounds for uneasiness. Then quite suddenly it 
appes^ that the Moruirchy, which was enshrined m 
pqnilarity and reverence, was in fact slipping towards 
the edge of a chasm. It took several days for the public 
to recover from its amazement, but from that point public 
opinion moved smoothly and unerringly along the same 
lines as m Great Britain. 

The only temp>er shown was one of impatience that the 
crisis should be got over as soon as possible. The 
Monarchy had suffered great loss of prestige ; the faith of 
the oversea democracy' was shaken and disillusioned; 
but there was no need to prolong the uncertainty. As 
early as I>ccml>cr 4 the Post said : 


Nothing that has happened in the long chain of events in 
dktatorahip politics exceeds in seriousness, from democracy’s 
■tandpoini, the cloud that threatens to come between the British 
jvopfr and thri: Kir.c an.! 1 h 'unr. ihi 1 «!■.! rcti'.aining 

stmiioi, ij.r hiito 'r. -x:; . uca-c; laiiiK.; live ill 

dchancc ol con«t -iralisni, and ov.,:ht r.-'-* t.' live i", d.iTia'ice of 
proprien I :;t alHlnati-.n <•! Ki:..: I ,:viar<: will Ik a 

grcai hi-iu r<. l■..(Kl^:■l Hoso: >:;af, i;-a. :: u-im:'., preieralilc 


ol bf.ui'. 


(• hr.! s 


The Doninioft noted on Dcccmlicr 10 the remarkable fact 
that 


a ptcponiierantly C'xmscrvativc Government at home, a Liberal 
(xoycrnmcni m ('anada. ctwlition Governments in South Africa 
and Ausiralia, and a Ijibour Government in New Zealand are 



There was not evident anywhere in our press the slightest 
desire to decide the matter apart from the other Dominions, 
or to insist on special or separate consideration. The 
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maditnery of consultation among Empite Prime Ministets 
seenu to have functioned quite satisfactorily. The New 
Zealand people, as teptesented by a Labour Government, 
has never asked for a review of its constitutional position 
as accepted by Tory predecessors. The Dominion remains, 
as it was, within the G>mmonwcalth, glad to see the Irish 
Free State make a similar choice, and confident that our 
constitutional system will emerge strengthened rather than 
weakened by what was in effect a demonstration of the 
control of Parliaments over the Crown. 

For the rest, the press comments were a unison of 
sympathy with the ex-King and Queen Mary ; of admira- 
tion for the conduct of Mr. Baldwin, and determination, 
now that it is all over, that the Crown shall regain its 
high prestige, as far as the unfaltering loyalty of its 
people in this Dominion can contribute to that end. 


V. India 

I NDIAN reactions to the crisis were marked with a 
bewilderment which, in responsible quarters, gradually 
resolved itself into a recognition of the inevitability of 
King Edward’s decision to abdicate. Before the issue had 
become a public controversy, the Indian press, like the 
British press, had refrained from discussing the private 
affairs of the King; and when the question did become 
one of public moment Indian newspapers showed great 
restraint and dignity in dealing with it. Generally speak- 
ing, the more important of the English-written Nationalist 
newspapers independently reached the same conclusions 
as were reached by the responsible press in Great Britain. 
It was quickly realised that the issue narrowed itself to 
renunciation of the proposed marriage or abdication. While 
the deepest sympathy was felt for the King in his dilemma, 
it was felt that delay in making a decision might bring 
serious constitutiorul complications; it was even thought 
that there were dangers to the status of the Crown, although 
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byakf to the Thtone aod the leigning Hotue was a 
dtatacteiistk £eatnte aU discussioo. 

Ufldedying much of Indian comment, however, was a 
feeling of suiptise that the King could not marry where 
he chose. The fact that Mn. Sin^»on had divor^ two 
husbands, both of whom were alive, was realised to present 
grave dlihculties, at least for the Coronation ceremony. 
But the Indian attitude towards kingship, deriving from 
ancient traditions, inclines to allow a wide latitude of 
matrimonial choice to rulers and princes. From this 
angle the more extreme press showed resentment that the 
King should even have to consider abdication as a solution. 
Such comment, however, was frequently warped by that 
political bias which some sections of the Indian press 
invariably adopt towards British political affairs. 

The actual act of abdication was genuinely and generally 
deplored, even though its inevitability had been anticipated. 
There was immediately a widespread reaction in favour of 
King Edward, based on his renunciation of the Crown 
of the greatest Empire known to history. The idea of 
renunciation as an attribute of greatness is so ingrained in 
the Indian mind that the King’s decision, on its hiunan 
side, was interpreted as a noble and altruistic act, even in 
some newspapers which previously had contended that 
abdication was the only constitutional solution. By some 
the abdication was iwrtraycd as a triumph of political 
forces and clerical reaction over the conscience of a popular 
Monarch, largely because the dramatic act of abdication 
was, to the Indian mind, invested with religious significance. 
But the opinion of those who, until the end, viewed the 
arisii purely in its constitutional aspects retained a close 
similarity with that which in Great Britain unfalteringly 
brought the issue to its climax. 

In the face of a crisis that vitally affected every part of the 
British Gjmmonwcaltb, Indian opinion coincided with 
British opinion on the issue of upholding the dignity 
of the Throne. Even among those whose political history 
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tii^gfa luKve indi&ed them to follow a difEetent line, them 
was a vety teal appreciation of the fonction of the Crown 
and its valne in binding the sister peoples of the Common- 
wealth. The political animosity that is so regular a 
feature of Indian comment on British afGurs was curiously 
absent throughout the period of crisis, and, after the 
abdication, Indians promptly and gladly acknowledged 
their allegiance to the new King and his Consort. Ihe 
NiOmaUst Call^ an extremist newspaper in Delhi, declared 
that the abdication had “ in no way lowered the estimation 
in which the Throne is held in India”, while Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, who is generally regarded in this country 
as an authority on constitutional matters, indicated in a 
widely reproduced statement that he was confident the 
Monarchy would survive the shaking it had received and 
would recover its prestige. In India, as abroad, the 
stability and continuity of British institutions were praised 
in tributes both to the King and to Parliament; and the 
power of a genuine democracy to surmount so unusual a 
constitutional test found recognition mainly in tributes to 
the tact and genius of Mr. Baldwin in peculiarly difficult 
circumstances. 
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I. The Provincial Elections 

D uring the past three months, political interest in 
British India has been concentrated almost entirely on 
the elections for the new provincial legislatures. The 
volume of interest shown in the campaign has been some- 
what surprising, in view of the contention, so often repeated 
by Indians of various political persuasions, that the reforms 
in their present shape are unwanted. It is true that the 
Indian National Congress is contesting the elections with 
hostile intent towards the reforms as a whole, particularly 
towards the proposed federation with the Indian states, 
'rhe (iongress is endeavouring to maintain its position as 
the central agcnc}’ for nationalism, and some of its leaders 
arc genuinely concerned about the deep and growing 
interest that is being showm in provincial affairs, even 
by its own members. The party has been virtually forced 
by events to contest the elections. It aims at winning as 
many scats as possible, in order that its non<onstructive 
policy may have some chance of success under the new 
conditions. Many Congress candidates are therefore 
standing. They hope to have a substantial share of the 
i,}8} scats in the legislative Assemblies of the eleven 
provinces and sonic representation in the Legislative 
('.ouncils— the upper houses of six provinces : Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar, and Assam. 
It is estimated that the electoral rolls contain approximately 
30,000,000 names, which fells short of the anticipated 
electorate by about 3,000,000. Something like one-sixth 
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of die volets vrill be women, who will dius be given an 
influence in Indian afiaiis leasonably in propotdon to theit 
aUlity to exert it. 

The campaign is, of course, without precedent in recent 
polidcal history in India. No one knows how the ex- 
panded electorate will use its opportunides. There is a 
bewildering variety of pardes and policies, indeed in some 
parts of the country much confusion. The Congress is 
the only organised body that is contesting seats in every 
province. The All-India Liberal Federation has many 
individual candidates throughout the country, but the 
Liberals arc only loosely organised, finding it difficult to 
get men to oppose the Nationalists, who claim a monopoly 
in those political and constitutional ideals to which Liberals 
subscribe. The All-India Moslem League fosters the 
interests of Moslems everywhere, but is naturally principally 
concerned in protecting their status in those provinces 
where they are in the majority — the Punjab, the North- 
West Frontier Province, Bengal, and Sind. In the Punjab, 
however, a provincial organisation, the Unionist party, 
appeals to the majority of the Moslems. The party was 
founded by the late Sir Fazli Husain and is now led by 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, who is sponsoring a realistic 
social and economic programme. In addition there are 
several sectional groups among the Punjab Moslems, some 
of which have genuine political platforms, while others 
derive almost entirely from communalism. The Congress 
is somewhat weak in the province, and finds its difficulties 
increased by opposition from candidates representing the 
Hindu Mahasabha, which disagrees with several aspects of 
Congress policy, and the Congress Nationalists, who are 
opposed to the main party’s attitude towards the Communal 
Award. 

Party organisations have been slow in shaping, except in 
Madras, where the sincere efforts to work the earlier 
reforms have given reality to political alignments. The 
contest in Madras is between the Congress, the Justice 
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ptutjr, a newly foimed People^s pMty- Shodd die 
CoojMtu win, it is fairiy safe to predict that its pcotvindal 
mcmbeis will be willing to acc^ office. Thar leatter, 
Mt. S. Satyamurthi, has long indicated his desire to do so. 
But it is possible that the higher party leaders may d^de 
against the acceptance of office ; and their attitude is likely 
to be determined largely by the success they achieve at ^ 
polls. Elsewhere in the country the elections are being 
fought by minor provincial parties, and by individuals who 
hope to obtain election by personal influence and local 
popularity. The existence of conamunal constituencies and 
of representation for special interests makes it fairly clear 
that some of the future Governments must take the form 
of coalitions. 'Ibis has already been foreshadowed in 
Bengal, where Hindu and Moslem leaders have arranged to 
share Ministerial offices. "This agreement is essentially a 
political one, and docs not imply the solution of the com- 
munal problem in that province. But as a working arrange- 
ment, designed to facilitate the handling of the reforms, it 
should tend to minimise communal tension, which has 
long existed in Bengal over the Gjmmunal Award, and 
particularly over the so-called Poona Pact. 

By the time this appears in print the elections will be 
over and the provincial Governors will be forming their 
Ministries. In making his appointments each Governor 
has been instruaed to select his Ministers in consultation, 
fint, with the clcacd member who is most likely to com- 
mand a stable majority' in the Legislature, and, secondly, 
with those persons (including members of minority com- 
munities) who will be in the best position collectively to 
command the confidence of the Legislature . 'The Governor 
has also to bear in mind the need for fostering the idea of 
joint rcsptjnsibility among his Ministers. 'These instruc- 
tions predicate parry or coalition Governments, and as 
parties as such are scarce the tendency will be towards 
coalitions. In future the Governor will have to be guided 
by the advice of his Ministers, unless such advice is 
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i paww< «i rt i t»n* wirii thf! fiilfilmwit nf hia «p»rial 

Metawhiley aj^noptiate finanriftl arrangerngnta have bcCQ 
made to eoaUe the various administxatk^ to be conducted 
pending the pieparation of budgets by the new Ministtiet. 


n. Congress Dissensions 

T he annual confctences of the Indian National Con- 
gress and the National Liberal Federation were held 
towards the end of December. The Liberals met at 
Lucknow, but on this occasion the Congress held its session 
in a Maharashtra village, Faizpur in the Bombay Presidency. 
This innovation was approached with misgiving by many, 
as it was a new experience to stage a political tamasha in a 
rural area. But it appears to have been successful enough, 
as the Congress leaders have decided to hold their next 
session in a similar environment in Gujerat. The object in 
selecting rural sites is to enable the Congress to strengthen 
its hold upon the agricultural population, and to enhance 
its claim to speak for the masses. The idea originated with 
Mr. Gandhi, whose last act in withdrawing from formal 
association with the party in 1954 was to sec that efforts 
were made to increase the rural influence of the Congress. 
This has been achieved to a large extent. The number of 
primary members of the Congress is officially given as 
636,131, of whom 433,176 arc described as rural members. 
These primary members are the source from which accredited 
delegates to the annual sessions are drawn. The delegates 
at Faizpur numbered 2,222, of whom 1,528 represented 
rural constituencies. 

The need for a stronger mass basis for the Congress was 
emphasised by its President, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, but 
little that was new was promulgated from the convention 
platform, and nothing was disclosed to indicate how the 
organisation was solving the main problems that faced it. 
T^e chief controversies within the Congress in recent 
months have been over socialism, the Communal Award, 
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*nd the question of accepting office under the new reforms. 
Pandit Nehru is an avowed socialist, and he hopes that the 
“ logic of events " will lead to the establishment of a 
socialist state in India. But for the moment he has 
decided to relegate socialism to the background of his 
politial philosophy, giving prominence instead to the 
campaign for independence. For this purpose he urges 
the formadon of an “ anti-imperialist front ”, which he 
Wieves will emerge in its fullest form when the Congress 
brings within its fold all existing peasant and workers’ 
organisations, and all other political units that are prepared 
to give the demand for independence first place in their 
policies. 


This sidetracking of socialism has not passed without 
cmirism, cither frf>m socialists or from non-socialists. 
The socialists condemn it as temporising with a creed in 
w IK f icy have the fullest faith ; the non-socialists criticise 
It on the ground that the socialist theory' has not been 
dt^arclcd by the leader of a popular movement, many of 
whose memkrs arc strongly opposed to it. While the 
iidlucmiai Madras newspaper, the Hindu, described Pandit 
^ch^u s ambiguous attitude tr.wards scKialism as “ all very 
confusing , there is no doubt that the orthodox members 
< f tlic (.ongress were appeased by the elimination of social- 
m from ilw I rcsuicni’s immediate goal. The unity which 
he C ongress ever seeks to maintain has been preserved, at 
M for the moment, by Pandit Nehru’s new policy, 
fid 1 a wide 
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party’s well ^ European war, and reiterating the 
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CONGRESS DISSENSIONS 


. . . The CcMignss tqieats its resolve not to submit to this Con* 
stitation or to co-c^jeiste with it, but to combat it. The Congress 
does not and will not recognise the right of any external power 
or authority to dictate Ae poUtical and economic structure of 
India, and every such attend will be met by organised and un- 
compromising opposition of the Indian people. Tne Indian people 
can only recognise a constitutional structure which has b^ 
framed by them and which is based on the independence of India 
as a nation, and which allows them full scope for development 
according to their needs and desires. . . . 

The party claims that a genuine democratic state in India 
can come into being only when power has been transferred 
completely to Indian hands, at which time a Constituent 
Assembly, elected on the basis of adult suffrage, will devise 
the future constitution. In the meantime the intention is 
to keep the idea of a Constituent Assembly well to the fore, 
and a convention will be held in March to develop the 
scheme. The convention will be confined to those 
Congress members who ate elected to the new legislatures, 
the All-India Congress Committee, and such others as the 
party may decide to include. In effect the convention will 
remain a party caucus, concerned to design measures for 
“ ending ” the constitution in the provinces and opposing 
the introduction of federation. 

As a result of criticisms in the nationalist press. Pandit 
Nehru has been forced to elaborate his intentions in the 
matter. He has indicated that the actual Constituent 
Assembly cannot be convened until the substance of power 
has passed to Indian hands. He presupposes that all 
Indian political thought will then find its sole expression 
through the Congress party, an ideal that shows no sign 
of early realisation. Liberals and moderates find fault with 
much of the Congress creed, and the great Moslem minority 
refuses to recognise the Congress as the one political 
organisation capable of speaking for the whole country. 

The Faizpur delegates agreed to leave a decision on 
acceptance or non-acceptance of office until the elections 
were over. The Congress speaks with two voices on this 
subject. Pandit Nehru is entirely opposed to the acceptance 
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of » logical enough line for one who maint a in s diat 
the constitution cannot he wrecked by co-operating wirii 
working it. On the other hand, many Cong^smtai ate 
quite willing to assume office, liie general attitude of die 
party to the reforms, however, finds reflection in the 
decision to observe a hartal on April i, the day provincial 
autonomy is to be introduced. The delegates also favoured 
non-participation in the Coronation durbar, although they 
endeavoured to make it dear that this implied no dis- 
courtesy to the King. It is recalled that during the Jubilee 
celebrations of 1935 a similar call for non-participation went 
unheeded by the people, who showed the deepest interest 
in the observance. 'Fhc party’s proposal is therefore not 
so serious as outside observers might think, and it differs 
to some extent from former polidcs adopted by Congress 
mcmlxis in regard to offidal ceremonies. The difference 
lies, as a Delhi nationalist newspaper pointed out, between 
“ abstention and boycott ”. Boycott has not been sug- 
gested, and it is fairly certain that a visit from King George 
and Queen lUizalKth will be popular with the vast majority 
of the Indian populace. 


III. Liberals and Realities 

W HILli the Indian National Congress was losing itself 
in a labyrinth of false premisses at Faizpur, the 
National liberal Federation at Lucknow was analysing 
political conditions in the country with a much deeper 
appreciation of realities. The Liberals may be as vehement 
as the Congress in their denundation of the reforms, but they 
recogruse that the new’ constitutions in the provinces arc 
far in advance of those they will displace. While the 
Congress aims at wrecking the reforms, the Liberals 
advocate the acceptance of office, wdth a view to working 
the constitution for the benefit of the people. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, President of the Liberal Federa- 
tion, was outspoken in his critidsm of the Congress poliqr, 
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ptftkukdy n^axding the ptit7*s indecision on the matter 
of accx|»tiiig In his pte^endal address Sir Covasjee 

pointed out that there was soincthii^ unfiux to the TOtexs 
in die Gingtess dedsion to contest the elections widioat 
committing diemsdves to the assumption of office. In his 
opinion a policy of this kind would not be toletated in any 
country where the electors were trained to a sense of 
political responsibility, and he contended that the Congress 
leaders were treating the voters with contempt. Although 
the Liberal party was far from being satisfied with the 
reforms, their leaders were prepared to accept office. The 
Government of India Act was an accomplished fact, and 
marked a definite advance on the existing constitution. 
Sir Cowasjee Jehangir reiterated the widely held belief 
that in the future much will depend on the Governor 
General and the Provincial Governors. He believed that 

given men with wide sympathies and common sense, with which 
me British nation has been amply endowed, and given Ministers 
who will not seek deadlocks, the constitution should be given a 
fair trial. Its success must uitimately lead to a vast expansion of 
powers, equal to those enjoyed by the Dominions. 

This attitude towards the Act finds a response in various 
political quarters, although the Congress, with its elaborate 
organisation and a supporting press, gives contrary opinions 
a wide circulation. 

Views of the kind held by Liberals will no doubt find 
greater endorsement when provincial powers have passed 
to Indian hands. Hitherto the Congress has never per- 
mitted itself to be placed in a position that would require 
its leaders to render an account of their stewardship to 
those whom they claim to represent; but in future, and 
particularly in those provinces where they may elect to 
take office, the party will be subjected to the normal 
pressure of public opinion. Doubtless this colours the 
outlook of those who arc opposed to accepting office, for 
already the Indian press has shifted its attitude towards the 
refonns and has expressed decided opinions on a variety 
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of political issues in such a manner as to make it clear, 
even to Congressmen, that theorising is not enough. So 
long as Congressmen are in the wilderness, declaiming 
popular shibboleths, realistic criticism has been silenced; 
but Congressmen as Ministers will be forced to recognise, 
and even accept, the new opinions, although the party 
will never wholly be deprived of its power to create 
deadlocks in the legislatures. 


IV. POPI LATIOV AND I’OOD SUPPLIES 

T ill', latest annual report of the Public Health Com- 
missioner with the Government of India throws into 
new perspective the old problem of pf)pulation in relation 
to f<KKl supplies in this ettuntry. The last census disclosed 
that the pr»pulatinn of India iKtrdcrcd on 55 j,ooo,cxx), a 
tigurc that placed India alxtvc China as having the largest 
prtpulaiirtn of any couniiy in the world. 'I'he population 
increase in the decade between the censuses of 1921 and 
19J1 was approximaicly }4,ooo,ooo, which in itself almost 
c(]uals the population of France. It is estimated that by 
1941 the population will approach 400,000,000, and whether 
this enlarged pe>puia(ion can lx- balanced by an increased 
fixx! production is a problem of some gravity. 

It is dear that this countiy needs a higher standard of 
living aiul impnivcd health conditions, and it is generally 
a.ssumcd tliat these may be obtained either through increased 
fiKK) production or through a drop in population. A 
decline in population is not a likely prospect in the im- 
mediate future; the customs, living conditions, and 
illiteracy of the people suggest that the population increase 
predicted for 1941 is likely to be fuihllcd. It would be 
unwise, however, to conclude definitely that food pro- 
duction will lx- unable to keep pace w'ith the increase. 
.Agricultural research is constantly yielding methods for 
increasing productivity, and under Lord Linlithgow the 
agricultural aaivitirs of the Government have been given 
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a distinct impetus in recent months. The Viceroy has 
repeatedly emphasised the need for using the achievements 
of sdentific research for the practical benefit of the people. 
The Imperial G>uncil of Agricultural Research, since its 
establishment in 1929, has immensely improved agricultural 
methods and practices in this country, and has proved its 
efficacy in improving crops and yields wherever better 
varieties of crops have been planted. Such work is 
constandy expanding and developing. 

Although there is evidence of widespread under- 
nutrition in India, there is nothing to show that the ryots 
arc worse fed now than in earlier days. This may not 
be a satisfactory comparison, as standards have been 
notoriously low for gencradons. But it is quite probable 
that the absorption of foodstuffs over a period of years has 
risen in proportion to the population. For those who 
believe that improved economic conditions, or a rise in 
the standard of living, will be followed by a drop in the 
birth rate, there is some evidence in the Health Com- 
missioner’s report that economic conditions are improving ; 
while for those who hold that sooner or later increasing 
density will tend to low’cr fertility there may be some Conso- 
lation in the fact that population density is increasing 
throughout India. The report also stresses one important 
factor in regard to the birth rate. There is a considerable 
volume of opinion among those qualified to judge that the 
age of females at marriage is rising ; this rise will tend to 
reduce fertility and to lower the birth rate. But in what- 
ever direction the solution of the population problem in 
India may lie, it is now accepted that there is an urgent 
need for an investigation into the state of nutrition and 
dietary habits of the people. 

India, 

January 21, 1937. 
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I. Neutrality Projects 

T he basic fact about the United States of America 
to-day -which ought to interest readers abroad is that 
President Roosevelt has definitely made up his mind to do 
something of assistance in the troubled world situation. 
Neither the President not his advisers, however, know 
exactly what to do. For two months now they have been 
exploring all possible suggestions. They have not yet found 
a program that would meet the two requirements : support 
of the American people, and genuine helpfulness to the 
other nations. If or when they do find such a program, 
Prc.sidcnt Roosevelt will probably spring to action with all 
the dramatic eagerness of his character. There is, of course, 
no assurance that any such course of action will be dis- 
covered. 'llic limitations arc severe. Public opinion 
would not support the President in any overseas program 
that seemed to “ involve ” the nation. Only some “ moral ” 
gesture, some acrion in the field of disarnument, or perhaps 
some economic or financial plan, would meet with approval 
among the vast American majority. 

But it is not easy to suggest any “ moral ’’ gesture, any 
disarmament scheme, which would be of genuine value to 
the nations striving to keep the peace. Already, in 1955, 
President Roosevelt suggested in a communication to the 
heads of Stales that they enter into a non-aggression agree- 
ment, pledging themselves not to send their troops across 
their own national frontiers. Revival of this plan is being 
suggested here. But its emptiness is pretty well realized. 
Pit»ident Roosevelt is well informed on world aflWrs- 
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he » ft political ceftlist senred on the whole bjr xealists, and 
ao he, too, SBist have discounted the advantages of any mch 
fdedge by the nations. 

Arothex suggestion, which is appaiently being canvassed 
at the White House and State Department, is an armaments 
holiday, ox standstill agreement. It is recognized that the 
armaments race is perhaps the most vicious arc in the whole 
vicious drcle in which the nations ate now entangled. But 
1957 is hardly the time to suggest freezing present strengths, 
as people here fully realize, unless some device permitting 
the completion of present rearmament programs were 
included. To that idea, also, there are obvious objections. 
So the State Department brain-trusters, racking their over- 
worked heads, are driven out of first one and then another 
suggestion. Even the fertility of peace-planners runs thin. 

Yet the contribution that the United States has already 
made, and is perfecting still further, in the evolution of its 
“neutrality" laws should be recognized and analyzed. 
Seeing that these laws require impartiality of treatment 
towards possible aggressor and aggressed alike, the col- 
lective-actiooists have been prone to criticize and ridicule 
them. But a little more realism in considering these laws 
in relation to practical war-time conditions brings a different 
view. 

First of all, no matter what the form of the final neutrality 
law that is passed at this session of Congress (and the Bills 
are as yet in an early legislative stage, with President Roose- 
velt’s hand not yet disclosed) it is already clear that we have 
renounced the doctrine of “ the freedom of the seas ’’ as it 
has waved irascibly over American foreign policy down 
through the years. Of course, whether wc “ wage ’’ 
neotr^ty or “ suffer ’’ neutrality depends on public opinion 
as reflected in the policy of the President. It is really not 
a matter for Congress at all. From 1914 to 1917, wc were 
waging neutrality. The flag followed the war-time trade, 
from out shores to those of out customers. Germany's 
submarine warfare assaulted our ships. Great Britain’s 
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seizure policies also violated our neutral claims. As has 
been so often pointed out, if Germany had played a more 
dever game with the United States, we might have been 
deeply embroiled with Great Britain. That danger has 
been removed for the time being by American public 
opinion, expressed in the neutrality statutes. But the most 
important factor is that opinion itself. If any American 
goods were seized, or American citizens got into trouble 
in new war areas, it seems clear that opinion would to-day 
declare : “ They should have kept out of harm’s way ”. 
The fact that the United States will not be striding about 
the world with a chip of neutral rights on its shoulder in 
the event of another war should be a profoundly reassuring 
fact, not so much to possible aggressors, but primarily to 
Powers that may lie on the democratic, peacc-defcnding side. 
Particularly, our new policies and state of public opinion 
should be of intense importance to the Powers that control 
the seas. 

The probable form of our new neutrality statutes is almost 
equally reassuring to the sea Powers. P.verything is headed 
now toward a rc-cnactment of our previous neutrality 
Icgislatifin, plus some form of “ cash-and-carry ” plan. 
This means, of course, that we would sell war materials 
only for cash, and would insist that they be transported in 
somebody clse’s ships. Great Britain has the shipping 
with which t<» bring needed war materials to Europe — or 
at least has incomparably more shipping than any of . its 
potential enemies. It also has more available cash, not only 
in its owncotfers but inthc United States already. American 
banking authorities estimate that over J7,ooo million 
0(^400 million) in foreign investments are now placed in the 
United States. Of this total, well over onc-half is in British 
and French hands. About onc-tifth, incidentally, is 
estimated to Ik in Dutch and Swiss hands. It is clear that 
Great Britain could tind the cash to buy war materials in the 
United States, first through use of available funds in London, 
then through use of short-term deposits in the United 
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States, and finally through disposing of American securities. 
In its last stages this process might be drastic, but neverthe- 
less Great Britain has the financial resources to buy war 
supplies in the United States to the total of thousands of 
millions of dollars. 

Thus, Washington docs not believe that its present 
neutrality policies, even if implemented by a cash-and<arry 
plan, should seriously disturb Great Britain or the demo- 
cratic States of Europe. The neutrality laws — if enacted 
as they now shape — would, of course, prohibit export of 
arms, ammunition, and instruments of war to both sides. 
But it is assumed that the democratic States — like their 
opptincnts, who would probably find their access to the 
oceans severely restricted — arc much more interested in 
raw materials, automotive products, and the like than they 
are in bare munitions. Raw' materials and automotive 
equipment would be readily available with far less time-lag 
than would apply to munitions. Moreover, Great Britain 
would have the possibility of making purchases of supplies 
through Canada. Although the neutrality statutes may 
prohibit shipment of certain products to neutrals, the 
present branch factories of American automoti\'C companies 
in Canada would be available for such purposes as were 
required. 

It will perhaps be useful to summarize exactly what sort 
of restrictions the United States now contemplates on its 
war-like trade. First of all, there is certain to be a flat, 
mandatory embargo (which the President will be required to 
apply as soon as he determines that a state of war, or civil 
warfare, exists) upon arms, ammunition, and instruments of 
war. Secondly, there arc sure to be restrictions on the 
travel of American citizens upon ships of belligerent 
nations or in war zones. Thirdly, there is likely to be 
either a cash-and-carr)’ plan or permissive authority to the 
President to apply restrictions upon the export of various 
war commodities. 

It will be seen that the cash-and-carry plan is contrived 
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not to choke off war supplies— and thus perhaps to shorten 
tibc war — but simply to avoid American en t a n glemeat. 
Therefore it should not be resented by bdli^ents. And 
if the war-materials restriction is made permissive with the 
President, there is no ground for complaint until it is 
applied. The cash-and-carry scheme was devised by the 
group of Senate isolationists who conducted the long 
investigations into the munitions business. They arc bi- 
partisan, including two Democrats, Senators Clark and 
Bone, and two Republicans, Senators Vandenberg and Nye. 
'fheir method is ingenious : 

Whenever the President shall have issued his proclamation 

i of the existence of a sute of war) thereafter it shall be unlawful 
or any American citizen, partnership, company, association, 
busitKss trust, or corporation to retain or assert any tight, title, 
or interest in any article or commodity exported by sea from the 
United States to any port or place which can be reached only by 
traversing those waters adjacent to a belligerent state which are 
within the zone of belligerent operations as determined by the 
President, and no such right, title, or interest shall be recognized 
by the Government of the United States . . . and any contract 
for the insurance of risks on any article or commodity so exported, 
or on any American interest therein, or any American vessel 
carrying such article or commodity, shall be null and void . . . 

This measure is the more extreme of the two that now 
stand any chance of enactment ; the other leaves the embargo 
authority in the hands of the President. It will therefore 
be seen that, so far as any rigid legislative enactment is 
now concerned, the United States is not likely to cut the 
sources of war materials from any belligerent that has 
access to the seas. That fact, coupled with our relinquish- 
ment of “ the freedom of the seas ” contention, constitutes 
the American contribution — ^thus far in defiiiite view — 
to the present Luropcan problem. What may be evolved 
by President Roosevelt and his advisers, engaged in their 
search for a peace program, is still unpt^ctablc. 



HXX»>S AND PLANNING 


n. Floods and Plammikg 

N othing u more luliy repotted about the United 
States in the oversea press than the Ametkan vraathet, 
and for years now our succession of floods, droughts, 
untimely freezes, earthquakes and tornados has fully 
Justified the grim boast that “ anything can happen in the 
United States, and usually docs But the floods we have 
been having this winter have been of more than metero- 
logical interest. They seem finally to have driven home the 
necessity of national planning and national action to pre- 
serve our continent from the fate of China. 

At the height of the floods along the Ohio and Missis- 
sii^i. President Roosevelt sent to Congress recommenda- 
tions for a long-range national plan and a regular annual 
building program. Nothing could have been more timely, 
and it will probably be enacted. These floods, if one may 
say so, ate politically convenient to President Roosevelt, 
not only in driving home a recognition of the need for 
plarming, but also in preserving the emergency atmosphere 
that prevTiiled during the greater part of the first four New 
Deal years, and was beginning to give place to a feeling of 
“ normalcy ”, Again Washi^ton has been on a 24-hour, 
“ war-time ” basis. Again we have ” commanders-in- 
chief” dictating the government and life of beleaguered 
communities. Again we are breathless. Again the Presi- 
dent’s eyes sparlde, and he directs his subordinates like 
chess-men. Again Congress falls into a mood of heavy 
spending. Again we need to spend rather heavily, if for 
nothing more than the relief of suffering. 

Out of the wreckage left by the floods and droughts — 
and despite the fact that these tragic experiences are for- 
gotten with all-too-hunum celerity — ^wc arc likely to sec rise 
a better plarmed America. The specific method of curbing 
Ohio river floods, for example — and thus of decreasing 
danger in the lowlands along the Mississippi all the way to 
the Gulf of Mexico — is to build vast storage reservoirs. 
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The Administration proposes to build 14 of them tight 
away, and ultimately as many as 39, although no less than 
>9 arc said to be necessary for complete protection. But 14 
will do vciy well as a start. These reservoirs not only 
serve as flood control, but they also permit extensive power 
ptfKluction, they improve rccteatiooaland sanitary amenities. 
Some river basins have already been tamed by this method. 
'I*he public advantages are quite evident. 

'Ihc method of salvaging the drought-hit areas — with 
another summer of possible drought ahead, because the 
amount of moisture being held back in the great plains is 
woefully insufficient — is mote complicated. It involves 
moving a large number of people to better areas, but the 
major method is to turn present wheat and corn lands back 
to the range. .'\s grasses gradually re-establish themselves, 
the natural moisture is held back, the soil docs not erode 
cither from water or from wind. And there are numerous 
other methodsof control, such as contour-plowing, terracing, 
reforestation, and the like. 

W ith four more years of Roosevelt building, by which 
time the habit of national planning for the safeguard of 
our physical heritage ought to be established, the face of 
America should look far less w'oebegone than it now does, 
ravaged by the scaring droughts of summer and the raging 
floods of winter. At the same time, a natioiul p lanning 
policy in the realm of resources ruturally leads to planning 
in the indust rial and labor fields. That crisis is immediately 
ahead. 


111 . ’lilt ALTOMOBti.E Strikes 

W b. arc witnessing one of the epochal attempts in 
American history to push trade unionization to the 
point where genuine collective bargaining is possible. It 
is essential to remember that there is norcsponsibleorganiza- 
lion to speak for labor in many American industries, of 
which the most notable is the automotive business. For 
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<vrer a year, therefore, John L. Lewis — the long-maned, 
prognathoos-iawed leader of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, and head of the most powerful union in 
American history, the United Mine Workers — has been 
laying his lines in the automotive industry. 

Mr. Lewis's drive had great advantages and severe 
handicaps. The main handicap was that he started from 
scratch, with no union worthy of the name in the entire 
industry. An earnest young preacher who lost his pulpit,* 
but who had worked vety little in motor factories, became 
head of the Automobile Workers Union. His dark eyes 
flashing behind studious, rimless-spectacles, this clergyman, 
Homer Martin, stepped straight out of a novel. His 
union commanded a meagre minority in the industry. 
But he and Mr. Lewis knew perfectly well that peace-time 
recruiting could not build up their strength. There arc 
too many deterrents from the manufacturers, in the form 
cither of a bland rain of pay-checks, or of positive intimi- 
dation. A committee headed by Senator Lafollette, the 
Wisconsin progressive, has recently summoned under suh 
poena a revelatory succession of industrial spies, men who 
earn large sums of money as informers and agents propoca- 
tews to prevent or cripple unionism. So Messrs. I.ewis 
and Martin decided that only in an atmosphere of strike 
could they swell their ranks, particularly if they should win 
or draw in the outcome. 

They had the great advantage of a fragile automotive 
industry. General Motors Corporation, like the individual 
motor-car factory, is a great assembly-line. Close two or 

* It is interesting to note how many clergymen have sprung into 
prominence in what some cal) social reform, others agitation, in recent 
months in the United States. Father Coi^hlin was our most striking 
example; Gerald L. K. Smith, a fiery follower of Huey P. Long, 
seemed at one time a possible Amencan Hitler; Dr. Townseiurs 
old-age-pension movement is largely staffed with clergymen, with or 
without pulpits; and in sutc after state the " radic^ ” movement 
which g^rally means " crack-pot ” panacea-chasing instead of 
adherence to an economic or pohtical philosophy — is dominated by 
smouldering-eyed clergymen with a gift of the gab. 
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fjtyjfri-ial units, titlfing oot 00I7 a few thousand men, 
a«i«< you stop the whole thing. Meantime, Genetal Motots* 
competitors. Ford and Chrysler (which makes the Plymouth 
car as well) merrily kept on manufacturing cars and holding 
their far-flung distributive systems intact. The pressure 
on General Motors was therrfote very great. 

But the union leaders adopted the new technique of the 
sit-down strike. Although it was particularly comfortable 
to sit down (and cat and sleep and live) in factories that 
nuke nicely upholstered motor-car bodies, this strike was 
almost too effective. Like the general strike, it tends 
strongly to alienate public opinion. Moreover, the public 
has never learned to regard motor-car manufacturers as 
industrial ogres, in the fashion of steel kings or textile 
barons. The General Motors people, Walter Chrysler, 
and Henry Ford, ate looked upon as noble, self-nude 
men, who used to repair bicycles within the memory of 
many people. They arc the heroes of success-stories; 
they have not huge paunches, they do not glitter with 
gold and diamonds, and they arc not recalled as smoking 
long Havana cigars. 

The union’s weakness, the company’s relative favor 
with the public, were lulanccd off against the very real 
grip Mr, I^cwis had upon General Motors production in a 
sc\'crcly competitive business. A compromise settlement 
was the only possible outcome, leaving Mr, Lewis in 
somewhat strengthened position, but not yet master of the 
indust r)', nor yet leader of a real American labor party. 


IV, The Political Future 

H F-RF,, it is obvious, wc come to the great American 
question of to-day. Whither are wc moving govem- 
mcntally, after the landslide re-election of President Roose- 
velt? 

First of all, the paradox must be pointed out that the 
very landslide has had a moderating influence. It has made 
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Mt. Roosevdt the Ptesideot of the i»hok peotde. It has 
CMcdledhispolhkdiiKfcfatednesstoanypMticalargrotye, 
fox his majority was far greater than any single group. It 
c^iened the way to what the label-lovets called “ an era of 
goodfoeling ”, copying the historians’ phrase for President 
Mcmxoe’s Achninistratioo in the 1820’s. And it has left 
the President ptedsely where he was during all his first 
Administration : an assiduous student of public opinion, 
a practitioner of the “ quarterback-theory ” of government, 
which simply means the rule of expediency. 

This is not to be taken as a slighting description. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, like any other democratic official, seeks to 
govern by majority rule and to adapt his governance to the 
times. In his second term, his job is not to get re-elected 
(as it was inescapably for a large part of his first term) but 
to write a great record for history. His own strong 
preference is to rise above party, to govern as the leader of 
an united people. His closest friends and advisers ate 
drawn equally from his own Democratic party and from the 
progressive Republicans. President Roosevelt, in short, 
is a bom centrist. He has described himself as “ just to 
the Left of Centre”. 

And that is where the majority of the American people 
are to be found at present. Sometimes the President darts 
Leftward, sometimes he swings to the Right, but these 
gestures are simply to preserve his balance in the Centre. 
He comes under pressure from both wings, and he responds 
to both. He exasperates some of his friends who have 
fixed convictions. But if you admit the legitimacy of a 
centrist philosophy, you make an honest philosopher of 
President Roosevelt. 

Already, in his second term, the President has taken 
steps in both directions. Within two days, he rebuked 
both employers and workers in the General Motors strike. 
After sweedy reassuring business following the election, 
he has turned around and gone after the private utilities in 
the Tennessee Valley area with knife and machine-gun. 
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At least, he has threatened them with such wca^ns. Much 
toms on the power issue ; in the eyes of social planners it 
is the basic issue. The President, by threatening to set up 
a completely competitive system of government-owned and 
-operated power lines in this vast southern empire, may 
simply be seeking a more favorable grid-system alliance 
with the private utilities. In short, his centrist philosophy 
may be in process of application, and we are merely seeing a 
realistic form of government regulation rather than a move 
toward full sociaJiaation. 

From every standpoint, the next few years look like a 
period of consolidation, of improvement in the hasty 
reform laws passed in the last term, of careful drafting of 
new projects. Not the least important of these new plans 
is that for governmental reorganization. A weighty report, 
recently sent to Congress, would increase the Cabinet 
portfolios by two, draw into the departments the long list 
of “ independent offices ” that have grown up through the 
years, and, mf)st important of all, would extend the civil 
service higher in the governmental structure and provide 
for the first time a well-paid career service on the British 
mfidel. If President Roosevelt achieves this reform, he will 
have written his name large in American history. 

Cxmntlcss unsolved problems remain, but they are 
problems on which there is much national agreement. Of 
the two greatest challenges, one is that of housing, which, 
in turn, is the key to an American rebuilding program 
potentially as great as the railway-building expansion of the 
last century. The other is the betterment of tenant-farming 
conditions, which keep in degradation a large and growing 
group t)f hopeless people, of good racial stock, in the south 
and west. 

As long as President Roosevelt deftly maintains his 
position in the Centre, the likelihood of either a strong 
Ixft or a strong Right party is small. In 1940 he must 
pass the baton on to other hands. The most attrartivc 
younger man to-dav is Henrv A. Wallace, the thoughtful, 
39 * 
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{Mo80{ducal, religious, sturdy Secretary of Agrkaihute. 
Whether Mr. WaUace can aa^uire political tricks remains 
to be seen. He, too, is a bom centrist. As long as this 
centrist position continues. President Roosevelt or his 
successor can hold the great bulk of the Democratic party 
behind him, and attract big sections of the Republican 
party. The Centre position might be well-adapted to a 
period of relative but somewhat precarious prosperity. In 
case of hard times, or perhaps European war, the President 
would have either to move toward the Left or to take up a 
stand above all party lines until the dinomment. 

Therefore, we are still living our political philosophy 
from day to day. Strong lines arc not yet drawn. The 
Opposition is at sea. But we have a strong executive, the 
b«t of guarantees of stable policy in case a crisis strikes the 
world. We are equipped for a cyclone or for sunshine, 
and it is hard to say which of these would more decisively 
drive President Roosevelt from his tight-ropc. 

The United States of America 
February 4, 1937. 
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I. Uniforms and Uniformitt 

T f-IE fascist-communist thuadet-stotm, which overcast 
political skies in the autumn^ has rumbled away below 
the horizon. For this a number of reasons may be respon- 
sible: returning industrial prosperity, the unscasonablc- 
ncss of open-air demonstrations, the Government's show 
of determination to prevent the militarisation of politics. 
The Public Order Bill * duly passed into law, and became 
operative on January i. The Government proved ready 
to introduce or accept amendments to the Bill designed 
in the interests of the liberty of the subject, which some 
thought were encroached upon by certain of its clauses ; 
but the ban on *' uniforms signifying association with any 
political organisation or with the promotion of any politick 
object they refused to modify, resisting attempts to 
define the term “ uniform ” or to limit it to the “ military 
or quasi-military The British Union of Fascists issued 
a statement recording the opinion of counsel that the 
blackshirt uniform was illegal; that an ordinary shirt of 
black colour with tic worn under an ordinary suit was 
legal; and that their organisation was not otherwise 
affected. Tltcy added : “ As it is the consistent policy 
of the movement to obey the law' of the land, the black- 
shirt uniform therefore will not be worn by members in 
any public place or at any public meeting 
At the end of January a prosecution was successfully 
brought at Leeds against a Mr. Wood, who had sold 
fascist new'spapers in the streets wearing a black peaked 
cap bearing emblems, a black shirt and tic, riding breeches, 

• Stt The Round Table, No. ioj, December 1956, p. 185. 
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tod ft Node ovenxMit The defeooe 'wst diat dbif oostonie 
VM not ft political onifiotm but ft newsveodof*s livoy, 
owned tod issued by ft finn called the Action Ptess Limited. 
It was admitted that the Action Press had the same address 
as the head office of the British Union of Fascists, of 
whidi Wood was a member. The defendant claimed that 
when Sir Oswald Mosley wore a similar uniform he did 
so as a newsvendor for the Action Press, and would have 
it withdrawn from him if he failed to sell, or pay for, 
at least as. ad worth of newspapers each week. In 
recording a verdict for the police, the stipendiary magis* 
trate said that one had to put oneself in the position of 
the man-in-the-street, and consider if to him the person 
charged would appear to be wearing something that 
showed he was a member of a particukr party. A few 
days later a successful prosecution was brought at Hull 
against men who had worn black shirts or pullovers (not 
all wore black trousers), brassards, and belts with a fascist 
badge on the buckles. The magistrate said he thought 
that if a uniform was intended to mean a complete outfit, 
as the defence contended, then Parliament would have 
said so. 

The fascists are not the only organisation to feel the 
efiiea of the Act. The secretary of the Independent Labour 
party received a letter from the G>mmissioncr of the 
London Police, before the Act went into force, stating 
that he had been advised that uniform signifying the 
wearer's association with the I.L.P. was a prohibited 
uniform. The Secretary replied that, while he had trans- 
mitted the Commissioner’s letter to branches of the party 
and to the Guild of Youth, in his view the red shirts and 
ted blouses worn by members of the Guild were in no 
sense a nuiitary uniform, but were worn mostly on rambles, 
for sports purposes, and on week-end outings. It is not, 
however, military uniforms but political uniforms that the 
Act prohibits. 

This handicap to public demonstration may have 
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accdetated the plans of the British Union of Fascists to 
estaUish tbemselves as a pariiamentary political party on a 
national teak. Lists of fascist candidates for diiSerent 
constituencies have been published from time to time since 
November, and the objective is stated to be to put up 400 
candidates at the next general election. This decision 
cannot be regretted. Parliamentary election is the core of 
our derntKratic constinition, the crucial test of the appeal 
of any political creed to the people as a whole. The entry 
of the fascists into the parliamentary arena will provide 
the first real test of their strength. In view of his earlier 
experiences with new parties at the polls, Sir Oswald 
Mosley may be excused a certain amount of apprehension 
on this score. 


The dclwtes on the Public Order Bill exposed the con- 
flict Ixtwccn the desire to afford everyone political and 
social freedom, and the desire to handicap those whose 
objective is to injure that freedom, whether they be fascists 
or communists. A similar occasion was furnished by an 
official announcement, early in January, that the Lords of 
the Admiralty had satisfied themselves that the continued 
employment of a certain five dockyard workers was not 
in the interests of the naval services, and that their lord- 
ships had no further statement to make. Concern was at 
once aroused in Labour party and trade union circles, and 
the uneasiness spread funher than that. In answer to a 
by >hc le^c, of the Opposition, Sir S«,mel 
Hoarc denrf that the nien had been discharged because 
of their poitttcal views. So long as any dtSkyard em- 

fm’rf and his politii neither 

merfered wtrh ,t nor led to contses that would endang!! 
■he navy and the state, there never had been any InTr 
wnh htnt Thete did. however, arise very Z 
aiM whtch individuals departed from the high standard 

W « ^r^TucL pc^onn/rheJ™ 

. gers and anxieties. Information had 
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teached Mm of subversive activities on the part of certain 
men. After a personal investigation he had had the cases 
exhaustively examined by a committee of Mghly placed, 
responsible and experienced permanent officials, all being 
civilians, and some being drawn from outside the Admir- 
alty. Although the committee had given the greatest 
possible weight to all points in favour of the suspected 
individuals, their unanimous view was that in the interests 
of the safety of the navy the five men should not remain 
in employment in His Majesty’s dockyards. 

The Labour party insisted on pursuing the question in 
the form of a vote of censure, regretting the action of the 
Government in dismissing the men without informing 
them of what offences they were accused or affording them 
any opportunity of making any defence. The First Lord, 
however, was adamant, adding little to his previous state- 
ment. He admitted that it was the secret service — whose 
existence he deplored but insisted was necessary — that had 
supplied the information about the discharged men. They 
could not be told anytMng without betraying the methods 
of the secret service ; therefore in the interests of the state 
they had to be told notMng. Dislike of the system of 
espionage is universal among the people of this country, 
and, while the rejection of the censure motion by 350 votes 
to 145 no doubt fairly represented the view of the House 
on the necessities of the case, a great many people were 
left with a feeling of profound disquiet that those neces- 
sities should exist. As the Manchester Guardian put it, 
“ the safety of the state is of the first importance, but so 
is the safety of the individual 

The Labour party has not been entirely happy in its 
domestic affairs lately. The reaction to five years in 
Opposition, as well as the example of “ popular fronts ” 
in other countries, has given rise to a number of pro- 
posals for alliances on the Left. To some extent these 
proposals have cancelled each other out; for while a 
“ popular front ” has been taken by some to mean a union 
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of all the ndical critics of the Govetoment, indadiog the 
Libetals and even possibly some dissident Consemtives, 
others have adopted the slogan “ No enemies on the Left ”, 
implying the consolidation of the Labour and the G>m- 
munist patties and of any groups between them. These 
two politics would be diametrically opposed. The first, 
perhaps, oflered the most tempting chance of securing a 
majority representation for the Left, but it has been 
rejected by the official spokesmen of both the Labour and 
Liberal parties, and in fact it is only the second that has 
had any practical manifestations. In the middle of Decem- 
ber the Communist patty, the Independent Labour party 
and the Socialist League issued a joint statement fore- 
shadowing what was described as a united front between 
those three bodies. The Labour party has consistently 
extruded the Communists from membership, and the I.L.P. 
was also disaffiliated some time ago. The Socialist League, 
of which Sir Stafford Cripps is the leading personality, 
retained its affiliation to the Labour party. The purpose 
of the united front was said to be to resist fascism and 


to concentrate joint propaganda on the means test and 
otlicr sfxaal questions. The united front was approved 
by the three constituent organisations on January 17, the 
Socialist Ua^c accepting it by a majority of only 56 to 38. 
A frcsii manifesto expressed implacable opposition to the 
rearmament and recruiting programme of the National 
Government. The I.L.P. made certain reservations with 
regard to association with the other two bodies, declaririe 
that It maintained its opposition to working-class reliance 
^ r Nations, the collective system of peace 

and military pacts between capitalist govemmeni In 
Kspea ..disagreed with the poU^ of the Sovte 
crS'Tf the need to suboidinate 

the natio ^t>re the united front was consummated 
the mnonai executive of the Labom patty issued „ 
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a{^>eal for patty loyalty^ dedaiing that assodadon with 
two kmds ^ organisation was in direct conflict with the 
decisions of the party conference. The two classes were : 

(a) organisations which were clearly fonded to pursue united 
front or popular front activities; 

(b) organisations which were being promoted to weaken 
the ^rt^s organisation and electoral power by association with 
other polidcaf bodies which did not share* the party’s deter- 
mination to achieve its democratic socialist objectives. 

It was, therefore, to nobody’s surprise that the party 
executive disaffiliated the Socialist League. This, it was 
explained, did not imply the expulsion from the Labour 
party of individual members of the League who might 
also be party members. For its part, the Socialist League 
urged its supporters to retain their Labour party member- 
ship. The divisional Labour party for Sir Stafford’s own 
constituency passed a resolution expressing its complete 
confidence in its member and regretting the disaffiliation 
of the Socialist League. The fate of the united front will 
be anxiously watched by the orthodox Labour leaders, 
though their anxieties are mitigated by the great power in 
the Labour party of the trade union movement, which 
always inclines to be moderate and to oppose the forces 
of communism, which it regards as dangerously disruptive 
of its own industrial and political power. 

II. The Special Areas 

A mong the most striking of King Edward VIU’s 
public acts was his visit in November to the distressed 
areas of South Wales. He was accompanied by the 
Ministers of Health and Labour, by Mr. Malcolm Stewart,* 
the retiring Commissioner for the Special Areas, and by 
his successor. Sir George Gillett. Great publicity was 
given to His Majesty’s statement at the end of the tour : 

Something will be done about unemployment. I can sym- 
pathise with you. Everything will be done that can be done. 

* Mr. Stewart has since been honoured with a baronetcy. 
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A few days earlier, the Government had had to face the 
prospect a revolt of a section of their own supporters 
on Ae issue of help for the special areas. The Special 
Areas Act had been scheduled in the annual Espiring 
Laws Continuance Bill, a gesture of apparent satisfaction 
with its form and operation that was resented by the 
Opposition and by a large number of Conservative mem- 
bers. Mr. Chamberlain mollified the critics by declaring 
that a list of proposals for government action put forward 
by Mr. Stewart, some of them for enlarging the Commis- 
sioner’s powers of assistance under the Special Areas Act, 
were being carefully and sympathetically considered. He 
proposed to leave the Act in the Expiring Laws Bill, but 
to bring in before the end of the financial year an amending 
Bill giving the Government the necessary additional 
authority. Feeling remained strong, and on the committee 
stage the Government were induced to accept a Con- 
servative amendment making the expiry date of the Special 
Areas Act May 51, 1957, instead of the following March 51. 

One of the proposals most frequently and earnestly put 
forward has been the appointment of a separate Minister 
for the special areas. This proposal is open to criticism, 
even from the point of view of the areas themselves, but 
there has been a certain amount of evidence of the need 
for some person or body to co-ordinate government 
economic policy with an eye to those patches of the 
country’s economic life— not necessarily geographical 
patches— that arc below the standard of prosperity. The 
large-scale intervention of the Government in the normal 
industrial life of the country tltrough its rearmament pro- 
gramme makes this need all the more urgent. An incident 
of minor importance in itself, but possibly significant as a 
straw m the wind, was the decision to establish a new 
aircraft factory at White Vi'altham, an agricultural and 
residential neighbourhood not far from Maidenhead. The 
dtasion was assailed, not only by those who held that in 
the c^ion of factories preference should always be given 
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to the mote deptcssed industrial areas of the country, but 
also by those who dcfdored the defiling of the country- 
side, and by those who conceived the chosen site to ^ 
unnecessarily vulnerable from the air. Under pressure the 
Government rescinded their decision, and the factory is 
to be built in Lancashire. It was also announced in 
January that in disposing of the Wolseley aero-engine 
plant and assets * Lord Nuffield had stipulated the trans- 
ference of the business to a distressed area, and that the 
whole concern was being re-established on the Clyde. 

But this was only a fragment of the distressed areas* 
debt to Lord Nuffield, whose munificence had recently 
been displayed by the gift of million for the establish- 
ment of a post-graduate school of medical research at 
Oxford. On December 21 he announced that he had 
placed at the disposal of trustees a like sum for the benefit 
of the special areas. The trustees would have full discre- 
tion to use the capital of the trust for the initiation or 
support of measures likely to give employment to those 
living in the areas, as well as measures designed for their 
social betterment. Lord Nuffield appreciated, he said, 
that the Government had done and was doing all that was 
possible within its legitimate sphere, but he felt that there 
was still room for a trust, the scope of whose activity 
would not be subject to those limitations necessarily 
involved in the expenditure of money authorised by 
Parliament. 

The Labour party has been conducting its own investi- 
gation into the state of the special areas, and at the end 
of January its commission of inquiry published an interim 
report containing a number of specific proposals. These 
included the appointment of a Minister for special areas, 
to whom the Commissioner would be responsible; the 
allotment to him of much greater funds and powers than 
the Commissioner at present possessed, including the 
power to vary by order the boundaries of the special areas, 
* See The Round Tabi.e, No. 105, December 1936, p. 176. 
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azid to gtaots up to loo pet cent., if neccssaty, &c 
coft of approved public works under local authorities; 
additional exchequer grants to reduce the public assistance 
ntes in the special areas to the national average; the 
establishment in the areas of new state enterprises, par- 
ticularly for arms manufacture and the extraction of oil 
from coal; financial assistance to the coal trade so as to 
equalise conditions between this country and its subsidised 
European competitors; great improvements in com- 
munications in the special areas, on grounds not only of 
commercial development but also of defence and tourist 
traffic; the raising of the school age, improved pensions 
for older workers, and drastic and immediate steps to 
raise standards of living by the provision of free meals 
and milk and by the revision of the present unemployment 
assistance regulations, 

III. The Rate of Interest 

I N deciding its policy towards proposals made on behalf 
of the specially distressed areas and industries of the 
country, the Government has constantly to weigh up two 
sets of considerations. The first is financial, including 
not only the initial cost of measures of relief or subsidy, 
but also the prospect of continuing financial liability, 
direct or implied, for improvements and activities that 
miglit prove mere efforts to sweep back the Atlantic of 
economic change. The second set of considerations turns 
on the problem whether such assistance as the Govern- 
ment can give, witliin the means at its command and the 
proper scope of socialised activities, ought to be con- 
centrated on the special areas or rather devoted to general 
economic expansion. This in turn raises the whole issue 
of Ae cconontic condition of the country, the likelihood 
of further general industrial recovery, and the possibility 
of a relapse into depression after a temporary boom. 

These questions were directly raised, and emphatically 
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Ma uiete d , by Mx. J. M. Keynes in a notable senes of 
attkies in Tie Times* He bcUeved, he said, that the 
ooontty -was approaching, ox had reached, the point -whexe 
there xras not much advantage in applying to economic 
activity and employment a furthet genexal stimulus at the 
centxe. 


So long as surplus resources were widely diffused between 
industries and localitieis it was no great matter at what point in 
the economic structure the impulse of an increased demand was 
applied. But the evidence grows that . . . the economic 
structure is unfortunately rigid, and that (for example) building 
activity in the home counties is less effective than one might 
have hoped in decreasing unemployment in the distressed areas. 
It follows that the later stages or recovery require a difiierent 
technique. To remedy the condition of the mstressed areas, 
aJ hoe measures are necessary. . . . We are in more need to-day 
of a rightly distributed demand than of a greater aggregate 
demana; and the Treasury would be entitled to economise 
elsewhere to compensate for the cost of special assistance to the 
distressed areas. 


The general theme of the articles was the need for pre- 
venting a recurrence of the boom-slump cycle, in view of 
the fact that we would soon be approaching the peak of 
the curve and might, if no preventive steps were taken, 
expect a repetition of the downward slide. The pro- 
longation of prosperity was essentially a matter of main- 
taining the level of new investment, but the longer recovery 
had lasted the more difficult did it become to keep new 
investment stable. A large part of the investment that 
occurred during a recovery was, in the nature of things, 
non-recurrent; another part became progressively less 
easy to sustain, because with each increase in the stock of 
weidth the profit to be expected from a further increase 
declined; and a third part might be checked by the dis- 
appointment of exaggerated expectations. Mr. Keynes 
repudiated the belief that dear money is a “ natural ” or 
“ healthy ” consequence of recovery. In the past it had 
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certainly been a symptom of a boom, but it had no less 
certainly heralded a slump. “ We must avoid it, there* 
fore, as we would hell-fire”. Nevertheless, a phase of 
the recovery might be at hand when it would be desirable 
to find other methods of temporarily damping down 
aggregate demand, with a view to stabilising subsequent 
activity at as high a level as possible. 

Just as it was advisable for the Government to increase 
debt during the slump, so for the same reasons it was 
now advisable that they should incline to the opposite 
policy; hence the main part of the cost of armaments 
should be met out of taxation. Just as it was advisable 
(from our own point of view) to check imports and to 
take measures to improve the balance of trade during the 
slump, so it was now advisable to welcome imports even 
though they resulted in an adverse balance of trade.* 
Just as it was advisable for local authorities to press on 
with capital expenditure during the slump, so it was now 
advisable that they should postpone whatever new enter- 


prises could reasonably be held back. The promotion of 
public investment in such fields as building and transport 
and public utilities, at a later stage when private investment 
should be flagging, requited long preparation in advance. 
Now was the time to appoint a board of public invest- 
ment to prepare sound schemes against the time when 
they should be needed. So long as national productive 
resources were not fhlly employed, the rate of interest 
imist be reduced to the figure that the new projects could 
afford. The Bank of England and the Treasury, said Mr 
Ncyncs. had the power to hold down the long-term rate 
of interest to the required figure, “ by the exercise of the 
mixlcration, the gradualncss, and the di^et handling of 
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the attract, of which they have shown themselves to be 
masters 

While Mr. Keynes’s views have received a remarkably 
unanimous measure of endorsement froih economists, the 
financial press, the heads of the great joint-stock banks 
and other responsible quarters, not everyone agrees that 
the authorities’ power of financial control is so assured. 
It has been shown * that if the advances of the London 
clearing banks rise in the course of 1937 to £1,000 million — 
roughly ^^130 million above the present level — they will 
requite, not only the parallel advance in deposits that is 
normally to be expected, but also an increase of £15 
million in their cash holdings; otherwise they must be 
forced to raise the long-term rate of interest by disposing 
of some £100 million of the government securities which 
they at present hold. Such an increase in bank cash the 
Bank of England and the Treasury certainly have it within 
their power to supply, but can they do so without generat- 
ing unhealthy features of inflation, such as rapidly rising 
prices, which would be a handicap rather than a stimulus 
to the kind of investment that is most required ? In any 
case, the price of government bonds has already' been 
depressed by the prospects of rearmament finance. Not 
even those who agreed with Mr. Keynes on the need for 
paying for arms out of current revenue thought that a 
loan could be entirely avoided, but most people were 
surprised by the scale of borrowing actually thought 
necessary. Readers of The Round Table who re- 
membered the hint f that five years of rearmament might 
cost some £^)o million above the level of 193 j -3 6 estimates 
need not have shared that surprise. Mr. Chamberlain 
announced on February ii that he would ask for power to 
borrow up to £^ million, spread over five years, the 
service to be charged against the defence votes. The 
following day, per cent, consols stood at 81, their post- 
slump peak having been 94. 

Bcommist, January *3, 1957. t See No. 103, June 1936, p. 598. 
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I. Canada and the Next War 

W ITHIN the last twelve months the Canadian people 
have begun to find foreign policy a serious business, 
and one for which their natio^ experience has done little 
to qualify them. The League of Nations, under whose 
xgis the country took its place as an autonomous member 
of the international community, and whose effective opera- 
tion would have removed the ominous problems now on the 
horizon, reveals an alarming impotence, and the ordered 
world (jf post-war expectations proves an unmapped 
wilderness. In these unwelcome circumstances, the re- 
sponsibility which the nation so recently and so proudly 
achieved becomes something of a burden. It has become 
urgently desirable to define the Dominion’s attitude in 
world ptilitics ; but the effort to do so encounters at every 
turn the conflict of old loyalties and new aspirations, and 
threatens to reopen a racial cleavage which the buoyancy 
of rapid progress had tended to close in mutual congratula- 
tion. 

Ihc bewilderment of the moment contrasts painfully 
with tlic optimistic confidence of the ’twenties. There 
has been a deflation in politics scarcely less marked than 
the economic depression ; but, whereas economic confidence 
is returning, the slump in international politics descends 
towards its nadir. 

The decade of i^ao to 1950 will stand in history as an 
eta of boom in the growth of Canada. The Treaty of 
VcrsaiUcs placed her formaUy among the adult nations, and 
successuc Im^xoal Conferences struck off the last bonds of 
colom^sm. The tempo was exhilarating. It was high 
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time that a people of ten million sovils, tanked already 
among the first ten commercial Powers and possessed of 
vast territory waiting to receive and to be further developed 
by die surplus of Europe’s populatioU, should have its 
voice in the councils of the world. Political theorists 
hailed release from parochialism, the openiug of magnificent 
new horizons, the promise of new ^gnity in public life. 
Nothing comparable had happened since the great days of 
1867, when confederation had bound together a scattering 
of isolated and struggling provinces in one broad Dominion. 

Of course there were doubters. Canada was not with- 
out those plain-common-sensc people who believe that 
war is a function of human nature and that organisation 
for its prevention is therefore sheer folly. There was, 
moreover, a school of British imperialists who found 
colonial status quite to their liking and thought that com- 
plete control of foreign political relations should be left 
in the strong and skilled hands of Great Britain. This 
craze for autonomy was being pushed too far. The 
Dominions had bitten off more than they could chew, and 
the effort at mastication and digestion might disrupt the 
Empire. 

Opposition of this sort was strengthened by the absten- 
tion of the United States from the League itself and from 
its offshoot, the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Not that Canadians had any fear of trouble in direct rela- 
tions with their neighbour; that was a fanuliar realm in 
which they moved with confidence. But what if the 
country were called upon to take part in sanctions against 
a violator of the Covenant, and the United States insisted 
upon full trading rights ? What if the offender were a 
Latin-Amcrican State, and Washington stood on the Monroe 
Doctrine against intervention ? Worst of all, what if some 
aggrieved member appealed under Article 17 of the Cove- 
nant against the United States ? Any one of those hypo- 
theses might find Canada bound to participate in measures 
involving sharp conflict with the Power upon whose good 
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will, more than upon anything else, her trade and her 

security depended. . „ , .11 

Such possibilities urged caution. But that was not all. 
The closing years of the war had nearly torn the nation 
in two over the issue of conscription, and had left a large 
portion of the population, consisting chiefly of the French- 
Canadian bloc, unalterably opposed to participation in 
any foreign war. The Covenant contemplated militaiy 
sanctions. Would not a call for a Canadian contingent 
to take part in joint operations against an aggressor inflame 
once more the bitter internal feud of 1917-1918 ? 

And so the Governments of Canada, Conservative and 
l.ibcral, set themselves to the task of hedging her position 
about with reservations. They enjoyed the expansiveness 
of Geneva, luilding out as an example to Europe Canada’s 
f reatment of the French minority and her century of peace 
with the United States; but they kept a wary eye on ad- 
venturous commitments to positive action. In the very 
first t ear of the league’s life they strove for the repeal of 
.\rticlc 10, by which the members mutually undertook to 
preserve against external aggression their territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence. Failing in this, they 
secured an interpretation, unanimous but for the vote of 
Persia, to the effect that no member need participate in 
militars measures without specific consent of its Parliament 
in c\ cry case. In 1924, w'hen the famous Protocol designed 
to bolster up the Covenant as an instrument for the pjre- 
vcntion of war rc-affirmed the obligation to take military 
action in specified circumstances, the Liberal Government 
of the day refused, without previous reference to Parlia- 
ment, to ratify this reinforcing agreement. In 1932, a 
Conservative Government lent its hearty support to the 
policy of inaction in the Manchurian crisis. Finally^ 
in 1935, though ihc new Liberal Government joined in 
economic sanctions against Italy, it played its part in 
rendering tlicm futile by public declarations that Canada 
was in no way bound to foUow them up with armed 
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coetdon; and, in otdet to fend o£F tesponsibility for the 
war that threatened, disowned the suggestion, made by the 
Canadian representative in the Committee of Eighteen, 
to add oil to the embargo. 

So ended in weak ignominy a chapter that began in 
youthful enthusiasm. There is, of course, no want of 
excuse for Canada’s lack of constancy. Hers was not the 
only Government that blew hot and cold on the League. 
How could she be expected to hold firm to the essential 
principles of the organisation when its leading members 
evaded or frankly disowned their manifest obligations ? 
Could her policy do anything else but fluctuate according 
as the general support afibrded to the “ collective system ” 
waxed or waned ? 

The truth, however, is that in some important matters 
Canada waited for no lead, but herself took the initiative. 
In her attack on Article lo, and her insistence on the 
right to decide in each case as it should arise whether or 
not to go to the support of a threatened member, she was 
in the forefront of those who strove to weaken the collective 
guarantee. In her sharp opposition to the proposal — 
made, ironically enough, by Italy — ^that the League should 
study the distribution of raw materials, she set her veto 
upon the principle of peaceful change. Her attitude 
throughout has been that of one desirous of collecting 
benefits without assuming risks. 

Against this record supporters of the collective system 
set the special opportunity and the use that might have 
been made of it. Canada’s remoteness from the im- 
mediate dangers besetting so many of the States of Europe, 
the abundance of her possessions, that very freedom from 
any fixed mode of diplomatic thought and practice which 
in an xmorganised world would have meant weakness, all 
of these accidents of geography and history should, accord- 
ing to the internationalists, have made it possible for her 
to think out calmly and then to follow firndy the rules and 
standards of conduct implied in the new order. Such a 
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count fn igtit have cotiilcd risks and tc<juiicd cooxtge. 
But the risks could hardly have been gieatct than those 
involved in the chaotic scramble of power poUtics, which 
is the inevitable alternative to a collective system. As 
for courage, she failed, along with so many of her fellow 
members, to realise that the creative quest of peace, no 
less than the destructive art of war, demands that virtue 
m full measure. 

However that may be, there is no escaping the con- 
clusion that Canada must accept a share of responsibility 
Ibr the failure that has produced her present quandary. 
Hitherto, in spite of all the weakening reservations that she 
initiated or approved, she has nurs^ the hope that the 
Ivcaguc, Locarno and the Pact of Paris would ward off the 
type of crisis that would require swift and clear decision 
as to how far she is prepared to back the Commonwealth 
or the Covenant. Now, on the contrary, everyone knows 
that such a crisis may confront her from one day to another, 
and it has become a matter of immediate personal interest 
to know what the country is most likely to do about it. 
Will Canada again identify herself for better or worse with 
the fortunes of Great Britain ? Will she attempt to cut 
herself off from Europe and, stifling old sentiment, find her 
sole directives in her North American situation? Will 
she aim at the cloistered isolation that has been recently 
praised by certain leaders of Ftench-Canadian thought? 
W'ill she join, this time with knowledge and acceptance 
ol all its implications, in any serious movement that may 
develop for re-establishing the collective system ? 

I Ik Canadian people includes backers of all four alterna- 
tives, and no one can say with certainty which of them would 
rally a majority. But political commentators throughout 
the Dominion ate now constantly trying to define the 
four groups of opmion, and to analyse the factors ten ding 
for and against each group. 

At the British Commonwealth Relations Conference 
held at Toronto m 1935, there appeared to be a pretty 
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gpiead ooffvjcdon that the condimance of Commonwealth 
tmity depended upon the maintenance of an international 
organisation capable of keeping peace. Since that date, 
this has become mote or less an axiom for political 
theorists in Canada. The reason given is that certain of 
the Dominions would probably, in the event of a British 
war in which they did not feel themselves directly con- 
cerned, demand neutrality. It had long been theoretically 
conceded that no Dominion was bound to participate 
actively in hostilities in which the Mother Co\intry was 
involved. But “ passive belligerency ” and complete 
neutrality are different things, and the latter would appear 
possible only if the whole constitutional bond with Great 
Britain were severed. On this reasoning, therefore, any 
major war involves the risk of splitting up the Common- 
wealth. 

There are still Canadians who put loyalty to the Mother 
Country above every other political af^ation. But both 
the number and the influence of these imperialists, so called, 
have diminished since 1914 in proportion to other elements 
and other forces in the population. On all sides one hears 
it said that the enthusiastic rallying of that fateful yeiur will 
not repeat itself. The burdens of the war still weigh 
crushingly, and the disillusionment of an otherwise barren 
victory has been accentuated by the bankruptcy of the 
institution that alone, among its products, promised 
lasting benefit. More and more English-speaking citizens 
add their voices to those of the French-Canadian bloc, 
which forms almost thirty per cent, of the population 
and which clamours with something like unanimity for 
total abstention from all foreign wars. Whether or not 
they know it, the members of this composite group are 
asking for secession from the Commonwealth. Their 
further protest against any commitment to military action 
on behalf of an organised society of nations is tantamoimt 
to a refusal to participate in an effective League. Their 
aim would therefore appear to be pretty complete isolation. 
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A second gcoup ptoclaims itself sick of Europe with its 
etenul strife but, instead of walling the country off fcom 
the rest of the world, would welcome closer intercourse 
and more active cooperation with the other nations of this 
hemisphere. Recently such a policy has been enlisting an 
increased number of adherents. While still too vague and 
disparate to be called a movement, the trend is encouraged 
by a palpable change in sentiment towards the United 
States. For some time past there has been distinctly less 
of that superficial anti-American irritation which, in spite 
of excellent official relations, was so apparent a few years ago. 
Some acute causes of friction have disappeared or lost their 
virulence. The end of prohibition brought cessation of 
the rum-running incidents; the judgments of the Supreme 
G)urt and the care taken to secure their execution, assisted 
no doubt by the more pressing pre-occupations of the de- 
pression, have taken the sting out of the Chicago water- 
diversion grievance. The depression itself, by deflating 
the all-confident, all-booming commercial supremacy of 
the United States, and exhibiting that country in the throes 
of financial and industrial panic, weakened the familiar 
inferiority complex and generated mote fellow-feeling. 
Anyone who doubts the change should compare the 
Canadian tempest over the reciprocity pact of i^n with 
the gratification that greeted the similar agreement of 1936 
and, with that introduction, should note the sympathetic 
interest displayed by the press in President Roosevelt’s 
plan of pan-Amcrican peace. 

The last group is 
identified with the 
that (Canada must 
in any general war 
According to this 
if and when such 
in the country' mig 
assistance. But, if 
the injuries to the t 
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which piottacted hostilities would necessarily entail, 
would end by teinfotcing British sentiment to the point 
where neutrality would become unendurable. 

Given these premisses, there is only one logical conclusion, 
namely, that this country must work heart and soul for a 
League strong enough to prevent war. Unhappily such 
counsel, sound as it may be for the long term, offers little 
help in the immediate predicament. The great Powers 
are embarked on a course that appears to mean war. Can 
any human agency turn their energy at this juncture to the 
organisation of a stronger peace ? Must not we resign 
ourselves to another war before reason can reassert itself ? 
One hope is held out by the optimists, and that has a forlorn 
aspect. It is that the United States may avert the threaten- 
ing world disaster by summoning a conference of the 
potential belligerents at Washington. 

In the wide intervals between these well-defined bodies 
of opinion stand multitudes who have done little or no 
thinking on foreign policy or whose thinking has led to no 
definite conclusion. Among these would be found many 
pious souls who for years have been preaching the League 
of Nations, with little knowledge but much emotion, 
but who, when the question of supplying it with the 
physical force necessary to carry out its decisions seemed 
likely to be raised, discovered suddenly that they had 
never believed in any force other than “ public opinion ”. 
Angry as he may be, the idealist will usually concede that 
the Government, when it retreated last December from 
unpleasant complications in the Ethiopian crisis, probably 
had the mass of the people behind it. 

There is little means of gauging how the nation stands. 
Straw votes of the extent now common in the United States 
are still unknown in Canada. Some talk has been heard of 
a peace-ballot like that organised with such notable results 
in Great Britain. But the League of Nations Society in 
Canada has not yet the confidence, or the financial resources, 
to launch such a plebiscite. A strong leader might impose 
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upon the ooaotty a deaf-cut policy of isolation, of N^- 
Americanism, or of intcmationalism. But the ask to 
party fortunes that such a move would carry with it is 
suffident to deter any contemporary politician from making 
the venture. 

One possible test remains. The National Govemment 
in England has believed itself forced into a vast programme 
of rearmament. Again, as in the period from i ^ to 1914, 
the question of assistance by the Dominions is being raised. 
The parliamentary debate which any proposal to con- 
tribute Canadian money, ships or troops must occasion 
at Ottawa may compel the people to dedare itself. If 
that docs not happen, or if the voice is not decisive, the 
outbreak of war, with its imperious demand for instant 
action, will try, more sorely than anything has tried it yet, 
the cohesive strength of Caruda’s federal nationhood. 

II. Rearmament 

I N Canada the problem of defence was virtually in 
abeyance from the end of the war until the present year, 
when it has again been brought into the forefront of public 
discussion. The Canadian people were exceedingly proud 
of the war-time exploits of their oversea army; when the 
war was over, however, they were content to see it de- 
mobilised and only a small permanent force retained. 
Largely through the enthusiasm of public-spirited officers 
who had served in the war, the different militia corps were 
kept in being, but when economies had to be made during 
the depression in the votes for the Department of National 
Defence many militia units had a very difficult time. The 
grants available for equipment and tr ainin g were small, 
and only the generosity of the richer officers in supplement- 
ing them enabled the units to survive as efficient cadres. 
The strength of the permanent military and naval forces 
was also reduced, and Canada could justifiably rlaim that 
she had carried the process of disarmament further than 
any other civilised country, except perhaps Denmark. 
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Hie eense of secoiitf <ietived ftom her geogti^hical 
posidcMi prevented any oiMasiness on this score. As the 
sides darkened in Europe, however, there gradually de- 
veloped, at least in English-speaking Canada, a serious 
anxiety about Canada’s lack of any but trivial armaments, 
and in diderent quarters voices were heard pointing out 
that her defence forces were sadly incommensurate with her 
obligations as a partner in the British Commonwealth 
and a member of the League of Nations. The controversy 
that accordingly began last summer is still being carried on 
in the press and in public and private debate. 

It inevitably divides along the lines of cleavage on general 
international policy that have been described elsewhere 
in this article. At bottom, the isolationists rely for 
Canada’s defence upon her geographical position and upon 
the stirvival of British supremacy at sea. The anti-isola- 
tionists are divided roughly into two camps on defence 
policy. They ate in general agreement upon four premisses: 
that the possibility of war with the United States must be 
left out of account in the framing of any Canadian defence 
programme; that revolutionary inventions, which have 
overcome the old barriers of distance and time, have impaired 
the special security conferred upon Canada by her geo- 
graphical position; that such an abundance of natural 
resources, now being exploited by a comparatively small 
and scattered population, constitutes a tempting prize for 
any of the aggressive “unsatisfied” Powers; and that 
Canada’s obligations as a member both of the British 
Commonwealth and of the League of Nations demand that 
she should make an adequate contribution to the armed 
forces necessary to uphold the principles and ideals for 
which those two organisations stand. They agree that, 
while other nations are feverishly adding to their armaments 
and preparing for the contingency of another great war, 
Cana^ simply cannot afford to be without effective modem 
armaments, at least strong enough to sustain her 
neutrality. 
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When, however, the and'isolationist school begins to 
consider a defence programme for Canada a cleavage of 
both opinion and aim emerges. One element contends 
that Canada’s defence policy should be framed with the sole 
objective of providing such strong defences for her own 
territory that no aggressor nation could hope to invade it 
with success. These people would spend money on heavy 
coast batteries, forts, destroyers, submarines, minelaying 
equipment and other requirements for coastal defence, 
and would keep the naval, rnilitary and airforces at a strength 
that would allow them by swift concentration to frustrate 
the plans of any attacking enemy. But they rule out the 
idea of sending another Canadian expeditionary force 
overseas, and would make no preparations for any such 
enterprise. They argue that any attempt to enforce con- 
.scription would split the nation in two and must be dis- 


missed as unthinkable unless actual invasion was imminent; 
that, even if a large volunteer force for oversea service 
could be raised, the problem of its transportation to the 
scene of hostilities would bristle with difficulties, and that 
as casualty lists began to be published public opinion would 
revolt and prevent the forwarding of reinforcements. 
They would be ready to give Great Britain whatever 
financial assistance could be spared and to make generous 
conmbntioni of food suppUts and munitions, but they 
wodd subjKt CaMdian parddpation in any oveisea war 
to defimte limitations. If Canada were in a position to 
guarantee the security of her own coasts, they argue, she 
would be leaving Great Britain free to concentrate her 
energies upon her European or other commitments. 

This attitude is vigorously chaUenged by an influential 
body of opiiuon in the EngUsh-speaking provinces of 
Ca^da. which agrees with Mr. Meighen, the Conservative 
leader in the Senate, that there cannot profitably be any 
separatist policy of defence for Canada. Pointing out 
t^t after the opening weeks of the world war the s^rity 
of Canadian territory did not give the British Government 
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a momoit’s concern, they argue that there is one tre- 
mendous insurance against any invasion of Canada by a 
hostile Power — ^the complete certainty that it would im- 
mediately find ranged against it all the armed might and 
finanrial and economic resources of the United States. 
They claim that accordingly the contingency of an invasion 
is so remote as not to be worth considering as the basis 
for a defence programme. They insist that, inasmuch 
as the preservation of Canada’s political integrity is in- 
extricably bound up with the security and integrity of the 
British Commonwealth, the only sane and honourable 
Canadian defence policy is to participate, without any 
sacrifice of hard-won autonomy, in some co-operative, 
all-Commonwealth scheme of defence. 

Mr. Mackenzie King and his Cabinet did not fail to note 
the growing popular interest in the problem of defence, 
but they postponed serious consideration of it until the 
Prime Minister returned from his visit to Geneva and 
London, during which he had had opportunities of study- 
ing the European situation at first hand and of becoming 
apprised of the views of the British Government. On 
his return the problem was exhaustively discussed at a 
series of Cabinet meetings. According to well-authenti- 
cated reports, an ambitious programme of rearmament, 
produced by the Department of National Defence, was 
rejected by the Cabinet after careful consideration in favour 
of a more modest expansion. The Ministry appears to 
favour a policy of adequate defence for the coasts of Canada 
but no more extensive commitments at present. Mr. 
Ian Mackenzie, who has proved himself a very energetic 
Minister of National Defence, forecast such a policy in a 
speech at Victoria, B.C., on October 7. He recalled the 
formulas about Imperial defence adopted by the Imperial 
Conference of 1923 and reaffirmed in 1926, to the effect 
that, while it was for the several Empire parliaments to 
decide the nature and extent of national armament, the 
primary responsibility of each portion of the Empire was 
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fox ks ovn local defence. Mx. Mackenzie declated that 
the Govetnmcnt’s defence policy was based upon the follow- 
ing considerations: the general interest of Canada, the 
security and welfare of the Canadian people and their 
homes, and due regard to any obligations Canada had 
incurred. 

The details of that policy were revealed when the 
estimates for 1937-38 were tabled on January 18. The 
Department of National Defence vote totalled $55 million, 
an increase of roughly I7J million over the previous year’s 
vote. The latter, moreover, included items totalling 
million for unemployment relief camps and cit^ 
aviation, wltich have now been removed from the juris- 
diction of the Department; the actual increase in its vote 
is no less than $11,600,000, which follows an increase of 
$3 million a year ago. The estimates for the different 
services are as follows : 

Approximatt 
*9J7~38' increase. 

% $ 

services . . 17.850,428 4,550,000 

Naval services . . 4,486,610 1,550,000 

Air services. . . 11,752,650 5,500,000 


The greater proportion of the additional money is to be 
devoted to strengthening the air force and improving the 
coastal defences. The air force is to acquire 102 new 
planes of different types, and special efforts will be made 
to have as many as possible of them manufactured in 
Canada. These reinforcements will bring its strength up 
to 284 machines, of which, however, a number are either 
obsolete or obsolescent. The personnel of the air force 
IS also to be augmented by 48 officers and 365 men, raising 
It to a total of 193 officers and 1.498 men, while the n^ 
permanent air force is to be increased by 21 officers and 280 

men to a total of 1 18 officers and 946 men 

The OmdiM Mvy wijj continue to keep in conunisaon 
four destroyers <u>d stuiiury vessels, but it wiU be stro^” 
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dbioiigh tepkcemeat of two obsolete desttoyets by 
odieis of a more modem type recently puid^ed from the 
British Government. The vote for 1937-38 also provides 
for the building of four minesweepers at a cost of $730,000. 
Furthermore, the personnel of the navy is to be increased 
by 373 to a total of 1,339 officers and men, and that of the 
Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve by 1 61 to a total 
of 1,212. There is to be a small increase of the permanent 
army, making its total strength 465 officers and 3,760 
other ranks. Recently the territorial or non-permanent 
militia, as it is styled in Canada, has been subjected to 
drastic reorganisation, which has resulted in the elimination 
of a number of inefificient or merely paper units. Provision 
is now to be made for the training of 46,340 men of all 
ranks for periods of ten, twelve or fourteen days. The 
additional equipment to be provided for both the permanent 
army and the non-permanent militia will include a number 
of coastal defence guns of large calibre. New sites for 
coastal batteries ate to be developed, and anti-aircraft 
guns and other defensive equipment secured. A con- 
siderable number of militia units arc being mechanised. 

On the whole these plans command public approval. 
Imperialists may regard them as inadequate, but only a 
coastal defence policy could have won the support of 
most of the French-Canadian Liberals. (There recently 
appeared, however, in U Action Fratifoise, a paper of 
extreme nationalist views, a surprising editorial favouring 
an increase of Canada’s armaments on the ground that 
it might be necessary as a safeguard against disturbing 
influences now visible in the United States.) The country 
will be satisfied to let the evolution of any larger policy 
await, as the Ministry obviously intends, developments in 
the international situation. 

Canada, 

January 1937. 
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I. Political Chronicle 

T here have not been lacking matters of interest and 
importance in the Commonwealth during the past 
three months. The Commonwealth budget has been well 
received, and criticism of it in Parliament suggested the 
forced discharge of the duties of an Opposition rather 
than the expression of genuine disapproval, A feature of 
the budget was the proposed large increase of defence 
expenditure, which is to amount to from all 

sources in the current year. The New South Wales 
budget, which also reflected the improved local economic 
conditions, will be balanced this year for the first time in 
seven years. 

General regret has been manifest at the death of Admiral 
Sir David Murray Anderson, Governor of New South 
Wales and a former Governor of Newfoundland. He 
contracted a severe illness on the voyage to Australia, and 
was in hospital in Perth for some weeks. He afterwards 
carried out his duties, though obviously a sick man, in a 
manner which commanded widespread admiration, and 
was splendidly assisted by Lady Anderson. 

Much public interest has been created by the exclusion 
of a Mrs. M. Freer, a British subject, from the Common- 
wealth by the Minister for the Interior, and questions have 
been asked in the House of Representatives in an endeavour 
to elicit the reason for her exclusion. The questioners 
obtained little satisfaction, but it is generally thought that 
the Minister, in subjecting Mrs. Freer to a dictation test in 
Italian, whidi she could not pass, and thereupon declaring 
her to be a prohibited immigrant, acted unwisely in his 
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•dmiiiisttatkm of the ItmnjgtatitMi Act; fot his action 
ai^eats to have been based on tx parte icptesentadons, 
00^ cm behalf of people in Australia who for private 
reasons were anxious to prevent Mrs. Freer from landing. 
That die Minister’s action was within the powers he may 
lawfully exercise under the Immigration Act was deter- 
mined by habeas corpus prcxecdings in the High Court. It 
is the propriety, not the legality, of the action that has 
been criticised. 

Air Meals and Civil Aviation. 

The negotiations over the British-Australian air-mail 
contract have been unusually prolonged. Although the 
ultimate form of the agreement has still to be determined, 
most of the major points under discussion between the 
two Governments are known to have been settled.* Aus- 
tralia will retain control over the Singapore-Sydney section 
of the route. The Commonwealth Government from the 
outset considered that such control was essential, and it 
has been difficult to deny its claims in this respect, though 
the reasons originally advanced f were not convincing. 
The efficient working of the last section by Quantas 
Empire Airways, subject to the control and supervision of 
the Federal Ministry, has reflected credit on those respon- 
sible. During the past i 8 months, late air mails from 
Great Britain have been at least as numerous as those on 
time, and public opinion in the Commonwealth is inclined 
to be critical towards the service, particularly the section 
west of Singapore, on which most of the delays have 
occurred. 

There are to be two mails per week and some surcharge, 
probably 5d per oz, on mails going from Australia to 
Great Britain, but this may be reduced or abandoned 
altogether if the expected large increase of air mails 

• The Commonwealth Prime Minister announced the terms of the 
agreement on February 8 ; they follow closely the lines forecast in 
tfib article. — Editor. 

f See The Round Table, No. 105, June i9}6, p. 647. 
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rrentoates and thus justifies the application of the otdinary 
postal cates. The duration of the contract is 15 years, 
though it will be reviewed every three years and Ac 
Cotnnjonwealth will have the tight to withdraw if it docs 
not consider the service to be satisfactory. The issue of 
fiying-boais versus land planes has been to the experts 
to determine, though it is expected that flying-boats will 
be employed eventually, if not at the commencement of 
the service, which is now scheduled for January 1938. 
Under the modified agreement, the Australian subsidy will 
prolwbly be £i}o,cx)o per annum instead of the £^^,000 
[payable at present. The financial obligations of the 
Commonwealth Government arc not likely to be as heavy 
as was at one time expected, on account of the increased 
and increasing ptjpularity of the air-mail services. There 
is thus every ground for assuming that the revised con- 
tract will give satisfaction to all parts of the Empire 
concerned, 

In November the High Court gave a decision of great 
significance concerning the control of civil aviation in the 
Commonwealth. The Court allowed an appeal by an air 
pilot against whom action had been taken for an alleged 
breach of air regulations made by the Commonwealth 
(iivil Aviation Department. It had for long been held by 
constitutional authorities that the Federal Parliament had 
no power under which it could legislate for the complete 
control of civil aviation. As far back as 1920 a conference 
of Premiers decided that it was desirable to confer the 
control of air navigation and aircraft on the Common- 
wealth, but as some of the states were inclined to withhold 
certain of their powers in this respect nothing effertive 
tx’as done. Hie Royal Commission on the Constitution, 
in its report in 1929, expressly recommended that specific 
power should be given to the Commonwealth to legislate 
in respect of all matters affeaing air navigation and air- 
craft. Its recommendation, however, was not put into 
effect. 
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The mattet has now been brought to a head by the 
High Court’s decision. This limits the power of the 
Commonwealth to pass legislation for the control of civil 
aviation (a) to inter-state air navigation and matters relating 
thereto, (h) to civil aviation in Commonwealth territories, 
and (c) to measures necessary to implement the Inter- 
nation^ Ait Convention, to which the Commonwealth is 
a party ; but in this case the legislation must be strictly 
confined within the terms of the Convention. The need 
for giving the Commonwealth wider powers is instanced 
by the fact that the terms of the Air Convention relating 
to the regulation of aircraft apply only to aircraft engagec 
internationally, and that therefore the Commonwealtl 
would appear to have at present no control over aircraf 
engaged in intra-state activities. The Government hai 
decided to ask the people immediately for full power tc 
enable the Commonwealth Parliament to legislate in regarc 
to air navigation and aircraft. The referendum on thii 
question will be held in conjunction with the marketing 
referendum early in 1957, 

Incidentally, two of the judges expressed the opinior 
that the Commonwealth has power to enter into anj 
international agreement and to pass legislation to securi 
the carrying out of such an agreement, even though iti 
subject matter is not otherwise within the scope of th( 
Commonwealth’s legislative power. This view is basec 
upon a liberal interpretation of the Commonwealth’ 
powers in regard to “ external affairs ”. It follows am 
develops an opinion of the late Mr. Justice Higgins 
Although the opinions so far expressed by some judges 01 
this issue are obiUr dicta only, they indicate a trend o 
judicial opinion which if adopted by the High Cour 
would extend the functions of the Commonwealth in i 
matmer undreamed of by the founders of the constitution. 

Important consequences would follow, especially a 
specific mention was made of labour conditions. Thii 
term may be held to include the length of the working 
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veek, a tubject geoeially consideml to be outside die 
scope of die Illative powers of the Gimmonwealth. 


Trade Affuments. 

The Conunonwealth Government has recently condoded 
trade agreements with Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, France 
and the Union of South Africa. These ate subject to 
parliamentary ratification, so fiir as Australia is concerned, 
but it is not acpeaed that there will be any difficulties in 
that regard. 

Negotiations have been in progress for some months 
between the respective Governments, and the public cer- 
tainly felt that it was time some trade agreements were 
made in the interest of Australian oversea trade. It has 
been thought in some circles that the Federal Ministry has 
been actuated by an ultra-imperial commercial policy, and 
that foreign markets of considerable size and importance 
for some Australian exports were in danger of being lost. 
This view appeared to be supported by the attitude of the 
Government towards trade with Japan, and the new 
agreements will be welcomed by those who favour a 
liberalising of the Government’s approach to the problems 
of oversea trade. Indeed, in some respects Sit Henry 
Gullctt’s speech announcing the agreements indicated a 
partial reversal of his form during the winter. He made 
it clear that the need for holding as many oversea markets 
as possible for Australian wool was fully realised, perhaps 
because the Ministry’s policy in regard to Japan had' 
meant the complete loss of Japanese competition at the 
Australian wool sales. 


Imports of Australian products into Belgium totaUed 
!" >C4.546,526 represented 

comparable figures for 

SIo St S Czecho- 

Slotakia ^513.796. The French figures show imports 

• Vdue, ,n AwtiaUKi cunency unlas otherwise stated 
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&om Austtalia equivalent to £8,900,000 sterling, and 
exports to Austtalia equivalent to £600,000 sterling — a 
balance of trade of over 14 to i in fiivour of Austtalia. 
Ibe difierence between the French and Australian statistics 
is due to the inclusion of indirect purchases of Australian 
wool by France in the French figures. 

Thus the trade position between Austtalia and these 
three countries varies enormously. The balance of trade 
between Australia and Belgium has been in Australia’s 
favour during the last four years to the extent of ii to i, 
whereas Czecho-Slovakia has had with Australia a favour- 
able balance of 3 to i during the last three years. The 
Commonwealth has made concessions in duties and/or 
primage in a large number of items by reducing the margin 
between the British preferential tariff rates and the general 
tariff rates previously applicable. The Government esti- 
mate that the primage concessions will amount to more 
than £100,000 annually. In some instances both prefer- 
ential and general rates of duty and primage have been 
reduced. 

Australia does not appear likely to gain any spectacular 
immediate benefit in her export trade as the result of the 
three agreements; but her existing market for wool is 
more assured, and a market for Australian apples may be 
developed in Czecho-Slovakia, and for meat and barley in 
Belgium. The treaty with France should help to increase 
French exports to Australia, but increased French wool 
purchases from Australia in the future are likely to be 
caused by more fundamental facts than the trade treaty. 
Australia nevertheless should benefit from the French 
agreement, since her exports have been subject to the 
maximum French duty in the absence of a commercial 
treaty between the two countries, and since some special 
French retaliatory duties on butter and wheat have been 
abolished. France has also guaranteed Australia satisfac- 
tory quotas for barley, pears and apples. The vexed 
question of wine appellation has been settled in a manner 
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satisfactoiy to Australia. The French Government will 
not object to the use of names of French districts upon 
Australian wine. 

It is understood that the British Government was con- 
sulted before the conclusion of the negotiations and agreed 
to some modifications of the application of the Ottawa 
agreement. The agreement has materially hindered the 
efforts of the Federal Government to conclude trade 
treaties with foreign countries, and the action of the 
British Gt)vcrnmcnt is taken as indicating a trend towards 
freer trade between the Umpire and the rest of the world. 
All the recent agreements contain a form of the most- 
favoured-nation clause, and the agreement with South 
Africa is simply an exchange of letters agreeing to most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 


Srjmc criticism has been directed at the Government for 
ignoring the Tariff Board in the alteration of duties neces- 
sarj' under the trade diversion policy, Professor L. F. 
Giblin being the mosr distinguished of the critics.* The 
Government, Imwcvcr, has retorted that at the last general 
election the Prime Minister in his policy speech specifically 
proposed the negotiation of overseas trade treaties and 


consequent alteration in duties independently of Tariff 
Board enquiries. There might be considerable difficulties 
in tlic way of arranging bilateral trade agreements, or of 
making some fundamental change in trade policy, in which 
the concessions given or penalties imposed were only- 
relative to the general or British preferential tariff, if strict 
adherence to 'lariff Board recommendations were made 
imperative. In regard to one item (tobacco) the Govern- 
ment went directly contrary to the Board’s recommenda- 
tion, and there is undoubtedly a danger that under its 
tndc fHtlicT the expert and impanial consideration of the 
Tariff Iktard will have gradually to yield to inexpert and 
poliucal considerations. 


• Sec Tin: Rov.no Table, No. 105. December .936, p. z,,. 
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The Commmvea/tb Grants Commission. 

The Grants Commission recently presented its third 
report, and its recommendations regarding the federal 
grants for 1936-37 that should be made to the claimant 
states of South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania 
have been acted upon without amendment. A recent 
number of The Round Table * contained a short review 
of the work of the Grants Commission and of the broad 
principles that governed its recommendations in the first 
and second reports. In the third report there has been no 
fundamental change in those principles. 

The grants proposed for the current financial year, 
compared with those for the last year, are as follows : 

1955 - 36 - 1936-57. Per Capita. 

South Australia . £t,^oo,ooo £i,}}o,ooo £z js. 4d 

Western Australia . £ 800,000 £ 500,000 £1 as, 3d 
Tasmania . . £ 450,000 £ 600,000 £z las. od 

Since the statistics for 1934-55 form the basis of the 
Commission’s calculations, there is a time-lag in the 
application of the remedial financial measures. This is 
not thought to be of material consequence. But the 
Commission added £44,000 to this year’s grant to Western 
Australia as a special allowance on account of the effects of 
the drought on that state’s financial position. 

In its first report the Commission based its recom- 
mendations on the financial needs of the governments of 
the claimant states, and rejected the widely held theory, 
which was roughly applied before the Commission was 
appointed in 1935, that the proper basis on which federal 
financial aid should be given was the extent to which the 
financial disabilities of the states were due to federation 
and to the effect of federal policy. In its third report 
the Commission strongly adheres to its previous view. 
Whether, however, the Commission has succeeded in 

* No. 102, March 1936, pp. 402 et stq. 
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fotmubting the best method of assisting the less ptos- 
perous states is still open to some doubt. A suggc^on 
of which mote may be heard is that financial and economic 
inequalities between the states could be corrected on a 
mote or less permanent basis if the proceeds of federal 
direct taxation were shared by the states by reference to 
sclativc prosperity, population, and area. Those states 
which arc below the average of prosperity, as shown by the 
federal income tax assessment plus wage payments, would 
receive larger shares, while there would be corresponding 
deductions for states showing prosperity above the average. 

The work that the Grants Commission is doing is of 
great value to the Australian federation and its industry 
has been widely praised, even by those who have disagreed 
with some of its conclusions. 


11. Land Settlement in Australia 

T llI’Rh', is a certain amount of demand within Aus- 
tralia for new schemes of land settlement. The 
demand comes, in the main, from political groups, and 
from those who, having built up good properties for 
themselves, want to acquire with government aid other 
properties for their sons. There is also a demand from 
patriotic people in the cities, who, believing that the 
adequate defence of the Commonwealth calls for a much 
larger population, think that the increase should be in the 
rural industries, and from those who believe that the 
healthy nation is the one that has a large proportion of its 
people on the land. 

In common with that of most other countries, the 
population of Australia tends to increase in metropolitan 
and urban centres and to dcacase in rural districts. At 
^ poP'Jation of New South Wales 
cc ol »ll th= states) was 

f ’■'‘‘“I'- By tSJJ. the percentage had 
dtop^ to a. 8 per cent., despite the fact that the economic 
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(^Mcsskm had checked the movement ftom the knd to 
the ddcs and had, indeed, started a ten^caty movement 
in the opposite direction. Then, too, with the improve- 
ment in methods of cultivation, the development of 
scientific knowledge, and the great advances in mechanisa- 
tion, fewer people are needed to produce the same crops 
as in the past. The demand of the cities and towns for 
foodstufe and wool is easily satisfied, and in most rural 
industries there is a surplus for export. The great prob- 
lems are to produce those surpluses at a level of costs that 
will yield profits when the surpluses ate sold overseas, and 
to develop a larger demand in the oversea markets. 
Expansion in most of Australia’s rural industries can come 
about only if there is expansion in oversea demand. 

There is no question whatever as to Australia’s ability 
enormously to increase her output of primary products, 
but if an increase is justified by demand it should come 
from a better use of the lands now in occupation, rather 
than from an extension of the area. There are no great 
empty spaces waiting to be settled; great empty spaces 
there are, to be sure, but they are in areas that have 
insufficient rainfall for profitable occupation. The last 
few years have shown that many wheat-growers have 
pushed out too far; great sums of public money have 
been spent on establishing them in the low rainfall areas, 
and, as a result of their poor harvests, further sums have 
been spent on keeping them there. When their failures 
were evident, a wise policy might have been to move them 
to land within the area of good rainfall, even though that 
would have involved the purchase and subdivision of large 
properties now devoted to the pasturing of sheep. 

That, broadly, is the position. The land that is worth 
working is all occupied, but much of it could be worked 
more intensively. The claim of those who demand 
government purchase and subdivision of large estates, for 
sale on easy terms, is that a large property, now owned by 
one man aind worked with a staff, could^providc a living 
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for six, ten or a dozen owners and their fiimilies if it were 
subdivided. The claim is sound in theory, and sometimes 
in practice, but there are many provisos. As a method of 
increasing the number of people on the land little can be 
said against it, but unless the new owners bring to their 
tasks sound knowledge and adequate capital the six, ten or 
twelve families may produce less from the area than the 
previous owner, and the produce, especially if it be wool, 
may be of poorer quality. When drought comes — as it 
docs w'ith certainty, if not regularity — the sheep may die, 
for the new owners may lack the capital to buy feed. 
Too often weeds may grow, for the new owners may lack 
the means to employ the labour necessary to keep them in 
check. Too often the wool may deteriorate in quality 
because the new owners may lack both the wisdom to 
improve their sheep by selection and the capital to buy 
good rams. To replace an efficient grazier who has 
regularly paid his taxes — large graziers pay large taxes — 
with half a dozen men who make incomes so small that 
the aggregate taxation is as nothing in comparison, is 
beginning to look to governments like bad business, and 
many politicians (particularly I.abour politicians) who were 
once ardent advocates of closer settlement now have grave 
doubts about its wisdom. 

'I'hc idea that a man of limited capital can go on the 
land and make money easily is no truer in Australia than 
anywhere else. There arc exceptions, of course; in the 
days when governments were selling crown lands in the 
gotxl rainfall areas at low prices — often as low as half-a- 
crow’n an acre— many competent men, starting with little 
capital, succeeded in establishing profitable properties. In 
those days, men started in sheep and wheat, with little 
more than their zeal and vigour, and reaped great rewards. 
I'hc rare man might do it to-day — the rare man will do it 
tfxday — but conditions have changed. Since the early 
days land has risen in value forty or fifty fold. It calls 
for ^6,000 to acquire a property and stock it with a 
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thousand sheep to-day, and, whether governments or rural 
banks or the vendors provide the money, the interest will 
be a charge against the year’s business. The exceptional 
man will make a satisfactory income for himself after 
meeting his expenses. Most men, however, will get very 
little more than the interest that £6,000 would have 
earned if invested at 4^ pet cent. 

The writers of this article have before them the balance 
sheets of a property of 1,000 acres purchased in 1928 at £i 
per acre. There were, at last balance, 1,200 sheep and 800 
lambs on the place and they were worth £i,ioo. The 
total capital investment is £i,ioo. After six years’ occu- 
pation, and four years of top-dressing of pastures with 
superphosphate, the gross revenue last year was ;^i,024. 
The expenses (allowing the owner £i a week for living) 
were £1,031. The owner is a man of long experience and 
good judgment, and has connections that often enable him 
to make a deal in sheep that might not come the way of 
men without such connections. 

A great variation in the prices of the main products of 
the land is one of the causes of failure to make profits. 
The average price of greasy wool during the three years 
1 91 1 to 1913 was 8|d per lb, and those who were estab- 
lished on their properties at that time had purchased them 
at, and had adjusted their operations to, such a level of 
returns. By 1925 the value of wool had doubled, and 
many men went into the industry on the basis of an 
average price of i6^d per lb. The average price stayed 
around that figure for about four years, and the whole 
economy of the industry was adjusted to it. In 1929-30 
the average was down to 10^. From 1930 till 1953 — 
another four years’ period — it was around 8^d. There 
was then little demand for new schemes of settlement, but 
in 1933-34 the average price rose to ij|d per lb, and a 
new interest was taken in the subdivision of properties. 
A drop to 9|d per lb came in 1934-55, but happily there 
was a rise of 43 per cent, in 1935-36. 
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'fheie is a similar story to be told of wheat, but it 
be told in a different form. Since 1911 the average pti« 
of wheat has run all the way from 78. 3d per bushel in 
1920-21 to IS. yd per bushel in 1930-51. Goveimncnts, 
both state and federal, have been under the necessity of 
providing bounties and subsidies to wheat-growers in four 
recent years. In 1931-52 the total bounty was 4jd per 
bushel; in 1932-55 it was 3d; in 1933-34 it neatly 
4d, and in 1934-33 about 3id per bushel. There should 
be no call for a bounty this year. 

Only by adopting various schemes for establishing a 
local price in excess of the world parity have govermnents 
been able to keep great numbers of dairy farmers on the 
land. 'Hicrc has been a wide range in the average price of 
butter obtainable by the farmers, from 2S. in 1920-21 
down to 8d or thereabouts. Many bought their proper- 
ties, or incurred debts for improvements or other reasons, 
in the period of high prices. 

The Government of New South Wales has recently 
announced a new plan for encouraging closer settlement of 
pastoral properties. In making the announcement, the 
Premier (Mr. Stevens) said that the owners of several 
large properties had intimated their willingness to sub- 
divide under this new plan. I'hc Commissioners of the 
Rural Bank will advance up to 66§ per cent, of the cost of 
the land from the bank funds, and government will supple- 
ment such advances by a further 1 3 J per cent., thus leaving 
the purchaser to find only 20 per cent, of the cost of the 
property. The loans will be repayable over a period of 
up to 31 years. Interest will be at current rates. The 
plan has been dcvi.scd to increase the number of land- 
owners engaged in sheep-raising, and there is no sign that 
the government will assist in the subdivision of properties 
for wheat-growing (unless it be in combination with 
sheep-raising), dairying or fruit-growing. 

The view of most men in a position to know the prob- 
blems of land settlement is that it would have been better 
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£» die Picflaier to allow settlement to proceed in the 
natpjal way. Experience is a better guide than public 
damout, and cxpetience is against putting men on the 
land who have to borrow most of the capital they put into 
their properties. If governments must have land settle- 
ment schemes it would profit them to look into the ques- 
tion of assisting existing settlers, where necessary, to make 
a success of properties they are in process of acquiring 
from the Crown. Governments might do this by writing 
down excess values, and by letting the men who have 
shown themselves competent take over adjoining (or other) 
properties from men who have not shown themselves 
competent. Far too many Australian “ closer settlers ” 
are on properties that are too small to enable them to 
make a living. 

It would be misleading to end this rather pessimistic 
statement of the position without saying that land settle- 
ment will go on in Australia despite the difficulties here 
indicated. Men who want land will find a way to acquire 
it ; people from overseas with the will to succeed, and the 
capital with which to back up their determination, will go 
on the land and prosper in the future, as they have done 
in the past; young men and boys, in hundreds every 
year, will be absorbed into the various rural industries; 
the rural population will increase with scientific farming. 
The era of the pioneer is passing and the era of scientific 
working and rural efficiency is coming. This means that 
the now occupied land will be worked more intensively; 
but the new technique calls for more capital and more 
labour and, as more people are employed, living conditions 
will become better for all. That is the future of land 
settlement as Australia sees it, but it is a future dependent 
on her finding oversea buyers for her exportable surpluses. 

Australia, 

January 1957. 
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1 . The Political Situation 

P ARLIAMENT was opened this year on January 8, 
three weeks earlier than usual. The Prime Minister, 
who is to attend the Coronation and the Imperial Con- 
ference with tw'o of his colleagues, is due to leave Capetown 
in mid-April. It is desired to complete most of the work 
of the session before he sails, and it is hoped that the 
prorf)gati()n w'ill take place early in May. Having regard 
to the Government’s legislative programme and the 
temper of the main Opposition, this latter hope seems to 
be unduly optimistic. 

The recess has k'cn characterised by a great deal of 
political activity. General elections have been fought for 
all four provincial councils, and the approach of the 
parliamentary' general election, which must take place in 
1938 at latest, has added zest to the tight. The results of 
the provincial elections in the Transvaal and the Orange 
F-'rcc State were recorded in the last issue of The Round 
Table.* In Natal, the Dominion party did better than in 
the Transvaal, but much less well than it had expected to 
do in this most British of the provinces; and while here, 
too, Labour made some headway, the United party retained 
a comfortable majority over all-comers. In the Cape 
Province, while the result also disclosed a majority for the 
supporters of the Government, this was accompanied by a 
very’ considerable increase in the Nationalist poll and 
representation. In this province at least the Government’s 
hold on public support has definitely been weakened. 

If the provincial elections are regarded as a whole, they 
• No, 105, December 1936, pp. Z12-14. 
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zeveal that the Goveminent is still able to fiice a pariia- 
mentaty genetal election to-day with the assutance of 
securing a substantial majority; that the Dominion party 
has deeply disappointed the hopes of those who launched 
it, and shows little promise of becoming an effective anti- 
Govemmcnt force; that Labour, hampered as it is by 
disunity and ineffective leadership, has made nothing like 
the progress that might have been anticipated ; and that a 
by no means negligible threat to the Government’s position 
is presented by the Nationalists, certainly in the Cape, to a 
smaller extent in the Free State, and in time doubtless in 
the Transvaal. 

The strength, present and potential, of the Nationalist 
party lies in its appeal to popular sentiment. In breaking 
away from the United party as launched by Generals 
Hertzog and Smuts, it sought to capitalize anti-British 
sentiment. In this respect its success has been on only a 
limited scale, and this is so especially in the Transvaal, 
where the old republican fire might have been expected 
still to smoulder most strongly. But of late it has sought 
to exploit other sentiments and prejudices. The native 
legislation, more especially the provision made under the 
Native Trust and Land Act for the purchase of land for 
natives, gave it the opportunity to play on colour pre- 
judices. It is also making the most of the Government’s 
refusal to introduce legislation to prohibit marriages 
between Europeans and all classes of non-Europeans, 
whether natives, Asiatics, or of mixed blood. 

More recendy it has taken up the anti- Jewish cry, which 
has for the last few years been raised in South Africa by a 
typical “ shirt ” movement. Since the Nuremberg decrees 
there has been a considerable increase in Jewish immigra- 
tion from Germany, and when it was announced that the 
regulations were to be tightened up, with effect from 
November i, a special ship was chartered to bring out over 
joo German Jews. This ship arrived just before the Cape 
provincial election, and its arrival contributed substantially 
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to Ac ffi ffTft of the Nationalists, who had in the naeantUK 
Aiown themselves wholeheartedly into Ac anti-semitic 
campaign. 

It is cleat Aat this matter will play a big part m Ac 
session's debates. The Government is introducing aa 
Aliens Bill, which embodies the principle of sdection in 
respect of all immigrants other than those of British birA. 
Dr. Malan, as leader of the Nationalist Opposition, has sub- 
mitted a motion demanding legislation of a specifically anti- 
semitic character. As a result anti-semitism will assume a 
significance which in the past, happily, it has never had in 
South African politics. No doubt the Opposition anticipates 
that its position will be strengthened by raising this issue, and 
that by such tactics it will be able to drive a wedge between 
the more and the less liberal elements in the Cabinet and in 
the United party, of whose existence a great deal of evidence 
has been given lately. 

Tot the rest, the Government appears to have a heavy 
legislative programme. There is a batch of labour legis- 
lation standing over from last year, designed to improve Ae 
machinery for maintaining peace in industry. There are 
three agricultural Bills of considerable importance, dealing 
with marketing and control along lines that seem now to 
Ik accepted as custonury throughout the world, Aough 
hardly any the more palatable to consumers on that accoimt. 
I’hcrc is a Bill dealing •with the control of natives in urban 
areas, which friends of the natives view with considerable 
apprehension, though with how much justification it is not 
yet clear. At the same time Gencrd Smuts has given 
notice of important legislation aiming at Ae removal of 
abuses that have crept in under Ac present company law. 

Finally there will be two measures of constitutional 
significance. One will deal with the alteration in the 
succession to the Throne; the other, which is held to be 
necessitated by the changed status of Ae Dominions, will 
be concerned with the form of the Coronation oaA, in so 
far as it concerns SouA Africa. To what extent this 
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legislation will provide the Dominion and Nationalist patty 
Oppositions with an opportunity for renewing constitu- 
tioi^ wrangles cannot yet be foretold. 


n. The Governor-Generalship 

S OUTH AFRICA is to have one of its own citizens as 
Governor General. It had been realized for long that 
the Prime Minister, General Hertzog, was deeply com- 
mitted to the principle of such an appointment. On 
several occasions he had let it be known in public that he 
would, when the time came, make a recommendation to 
the King in accordance with that principle, and it was 
recognised that constitutional practice would necessitate 
its acceptance. When Lord Clarendon’s term of office was 
extended a year ago, shrewd observers remarked that part 
at least of the purpose was to give public opinion a further 
period to prepare for the inevitable change. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the announcement made 
during November that Lord Clarendon would lay down his 
office in March, 1957, and would be succeeded by Mr. 
Patrick Duncan, the Union’s Minister of Mines, was felt as a 
shock throughout South Africa. For one thing, it had 
been assumed and hoped that Lord and Lady Clarendon, 
who have made themselves very widely and deservedly 
popular, would have remained until at least the end of 
1937; for another it had hardly been anticipated that the 
new Governor General would be chosen from among the 
members of the Cabinet. There has been a remarkable 
unanimity of public opinion in regard to Mr. Duncan’s 
suitability, as a man, for the high office to which he has been 
called. It has been recognised that in character, experience, 
ripeness of judgment and balance of temperament, he 
possesses all the necessary qualities. But, apart from the 
personal aspect, the appointment cannot be said to be a 
popular one. For many South Africans, more especially 
but not entirely South .Africans of British stock, the breach 
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with ttadition rq>tescatcd bf the appointment of a local 
Governor General is a matter for regret or even for stroi^ 
feelings— there is indeed evidence enough of a somewhat 
unreasoning tendenc)' to regard it as the snapping of yet 
another link with the Empire. As far as comment in the 
public press is concerned, no very strong objection has 
been raised against the principle of a “ local ” appointment. 
But there has been a great deal of powerful criticism, 
from some of the Government’s most loyal and effe^yc 
supporters, of the decision to appoint a politician still in 
the active pursuit of his craft. The extent to which this 
criticism is really prompted by an undisclosed dislike of 
the idea of choosing anyone from South Africa as its own 
Governor General is difficult to assess. 

Shtntly after the appointment was made. General Smuts, 
sensing tlic prevalent attitude, spoke at some length in 
defence of it. He rightly urged that it should not be 
regarded as in any way weakening the partnership between 
South Africa and the Commonwealth — that indeed it 
should serve to strengthen it. He went on to refer to the 
fact tliat I.ord Tweedsmuir and Mr. Duncan had been 
colleagues in South Africa as members of the “Milner 
Kindergarten ’’ thirty years ago, and asked why, if it was 
appropriate that Lord Tweedsmuir, who had left South 
Africa, should have been appointed Governor General of 
Canada, it was inappropriate for Mr. Duncan, who had 
remained in South Africa, to be appointed Governor 
General e)f the Union. The impression made by General 
Smut’s defence was not an entirely happy one, and his 
main argument seemed to be effectively countered by the 
observation that, while Lord Tw^eedsmuir had never 
participated in Canadian politics, Mr. Duncan was actually 
a member of the South African Government. 

It is this aspect of the matter, and perhaps this aspect 
only, that gives rise to concern. If a South African 
politician had to be chosen, then, everyone agrees, no choice 
could have been happier than the one actually made. But, 
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^1^101 agaoe the ptinciple of a political appointment has been 
admitted, what assutance can there be that the next choice 
will be equally happy, the more so as it may well be made 
by men of different outlook from that of the makers of the 
present one ? If ever a pronounced political partisan is to 
be made Governor General, or if the post should come to 
be regarded as a possible reward for party political services, 
the prestige of the office will receive a vital blow. And 
that is something which South Africa, as a whole, does not 
desire to see. 

It is, however, difficult to foretell the course of develop- 
ment in this matter as far as the Union is concerned. It 
may be that South Africa, like Australia, will decide five 
years hence to reverse the policy on which it has now 
embarked. On the whole that is unlikely. It may be that 
South Africa will follow Ireland, and that the office will be 
shorn gradually of its prestige and eventually disappear. 
That may probably also be dismissed as unlikely. Having 
regard at once to the general temper of the South African 
people and to the character of the man chosen for the 
launching of the experiment, it seems to be not too much 
to hope that it will in fact prove to be a success, that sound 
traditions will be established from the outset, and that a 
succession of South Africans will be found capable of 
maintaining as Governors General the dignity of the office 
in a spirit of impartiality and of self-effacing detachment. 


III. South-West Africa 

E arly in December, the Union Government issued a 
communique giving its decisions on the report of the 
South-West AJfrica Commission. A full account of this 
report and of the Commission’s recommendations has 
already appeared in The Round Table.* It will be 
remembered that the Commission found unanimously that 
the present form of administration of the territory was a 
* No. 104, September 1936, pp. 772, tt seq. 
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faihiie ; each of its three members, however, recommended 
a diferent form of administration for the foture, oiJy one 
advocating the administration of the territory as a fifth 
province of the Union. In view, therefore, of this lack of 
unanimity in the Commission's recommendations, and of 
the antagonism that the fifth-province proposals have 
aroused amongst the German section in the Territory, the 
Union Government has decided against that solution, 
'rhe communique runs : 


Although the Union Government is of the opinion that to 
administer the Mandated Territory as a fifth province of the Union, 
subject to the terms of the Mandate, would not be in conflict with 
the ternrs of the Mandate itself, it feels that sufficient grounds have 
not been adduced for taking such a step. It is however not 
convinced that the existing form of administration does not 
answer its purpose, or that the administration of the Territory 
as a province of the Union would contribute materially to that 
greater tr.casiire of security which the Union section desire. The 
V r.ion (loycrnmcnt also very much doubts whether any of the 
other solutions which have been suggested would give greater 
satisfaction than the existing torm ofadministration. 


The present form of administration is, therefore, to con- 
tinue. Steps, however, are to be taken to allay that sense 
of insecurity in regard to the future of the territory which, 
as the report indicated, lies at the root of much of the 
unrest, leading the Union section of the population to 
agitate for a tightening of the bonds with the Union and 
encouraging the German section to lend itself to Nazi 
intrigues for the return of the territory to Germany. With 
a view to checking these two opposbg tendencies, the 
communique states that 

>hc imminent mtutn of ihe ^ 

m d»nri8h, tnmouncemen, mny, mdccd. lend colon. ,o 
the . of ,ho« n ho say that a mandate is only a pretty 
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name for annexation; it may cause the Mandates Com- 
mission some apprehension as to the Union’s ultimate 
intentions in South-West Africa ; but it should undoubtedly 
achieve its immediate purpose of satisfying the Union 
section of the population of the Territory as to its future 
security, and of warning the German section of the futility 
of Nazi intrigue. 

Further, the communique makes it plain that the Union 
Government intends to deal firmly with the problem of 
the Nazi intrigues in the Territory so convincingly revealed 
in the Commission’s report. Whilst prepared for the 
recognition of German as an official language in the 
Territory, and entertaining “no objection whatever to 
endeavours on the part of the German-speaking section of 
the Union nationals to maintain their language and cultural 
life and to establish, for this purpose, their own societies 
and organisations ”, the Union Government has decided to 
render it impossible for aliens to be members of political 
organisations or of public bodies and other organisations 
“in regard to which the Administrator considers it un- 
desirable that aliens should be members”. Moreover, 
legislative measures are to be taken to prevent any unlawful 
infringement of the liberty of the person and to protect 
the individual against unlawful pressure or compulsion in 
the exercise of his public or private rights. These measures , 
if carried into effect, should go far to check the activity of 
Nazi agents in the Territory and to encourage that not 
inconsiderable section of the German-speaking population 
which, if freed from external intimidation, would be pre- 
pared to cooperate with the Union section in the future, as 
it did before the Nazi era, in promoting the welfare of the 
territory. Briefly, therefore, the Union Government, 
having decided to leave the constitution of South-West 
Africa unchanged, is determined to secure those conditions 
of free speech and action without which that Constitution 
cannot work. 
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IV. The Crown and the Bechuanaland Protectorate 


T he judgment of the Special Court of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate in the case of Tshekedi Khama and 
Bathocn versus the High Commissioner, which was delivered 
in November last, merits more than local attention, since 
it has been taken to indicate a change of the Adminis- 
tration’s policy. Until recently that policy could be fairly 
described as leaving a considerable slure of the powers of 
government and of the administration of justice in the hands 
of the chiefs and their respective tribal institutions, with a 
minimum of interference with native law and custom. More 
recent events have suggested a revised attitude. Draft 


proclamatitjns dealing respectively with certain aspects of 
government and administration of justice were drawn up 
by the High Commissioner and circulated among the 
chiefs for their comments. Conferences were then held 
between chiefs and Administration officials. Ultimately, 
after several periods of delay, the High Commissioner 
promulgated Proclamations 74 and 75 of 1955. The 
effect of the former proclamation was to impose external 
checks and limits upon the administrative and judicial 
functions of the hereditary chiefs, and generally to develop 
the relevant native custom along constitutional lines. The 
latter proclamation replaced the existing system of native 
courts or kgotlas, and of elaborate series of appeals, by 
new tribunals of paid members, thereby depriving the 
chiefs of much of their judicial authority. ' 

iTom the outset, difficulty was experienced in bringmg 
ffic proclamations into operation, particularly among the 

chicft, Isheked. Khama and Bathoen Seepapitso Gaseitsiwe, 
Tthclur""' 1 " Protectorate 

tstt rri" ; ^he Hon. Mr. 

Division 
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ticce of BO legal force or effect, contending that in pro- 
BBiIgating thcffl tl^ High Coounissioaer had exceeded 
die powers conferred on him by the order in council of 
May 9, 1891. The defendant initially maintained that in 
terms of tte same order in council the Court had no juris- 
diction to examine the validity or otherwise of the pro- 
clamations, but the Court overruled this objection as 
untenable. 

The plaintiffs rested their claim on three grounds, all 
of which the defendant traversed. The first was that the 
proclamations violated a residuum of sovereign tights 
vested by treaty in the chiefs; the second, that the pro- 
clamations were uncertain and unreasonable; the third, 
that they altered native law and custom in conflict with 
the express terms of the order in council. 

On the first issue the Court, after a meticulous historical 
survey, found that the evidence relating to the existence 
of treaty rights was insufficient to determine a decision, 
and therefore had recourse to section four of the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act, whereby a Secretary of State’s answer to 
questions involving the existence or extent of the Crown’s 
jurisdiction in a foreign country is constituted conclusive 
evidence. To a question framed by the Court the Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs replied : 

I am of opinion that the words “ full internal sovereignty ” 
are inapt to describe His Majesty’s powers in a Protectorate, but 
His Majesty has unfettered and unUniited power to legislate for 
the government of and administration of justice among the 
native tribes in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and this power is 
not limited by treaty or agreement. 

Not only did this answer dispose of the plaintiffs’ first 
contention; it also disposes, it is suggested, of the argu- 
ment that the contemplated transfer of the territory to 
Union protection would constitute an infringement of 
treaty obligations. 

On the second issue the Court found that this was not 
a case in which it could enquire into the reasonableness of 
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the legisiatioo proposed, sioce, where a discretionaiy power 
to l^late is delegated, no dutf is imposed on the Courts 
to say when measures arc, and when they are not, in the 
genc^ interests of peace, order and good government. 
TTus decision, however, would appear to burke the issue 
of uncertainty, which the evidence showed to have arisen 
from the application of certain provisions of the pro- 
clamations to the actual conditions in the protectorate. 

On the third issue the Court found difficulty in inter- 
preting section four of the order in council of May 9, 1891 : 

The High Commissioner in issuing such Proclamations shall 
respect any native laws and customs by which the civil relations 
of any native Chiefs, tribes or populations under Her Majesty's 

E rotcction arc now regulated, except so far as the same may 
c incompatible with the due cxerase of Her Majesty’s power 
and jurisdiction. 


The Court concluded that this merely required the High 
Comntissioncr “ to treat with consideration ” all compatible 
native law and custom. The Court found as a fact that the 


prcKlamations made very great changes in principle in native 
customs, but also, as a further fact, that the High Com- 
missioner in making those changes had respected native law 
and custom in the sense of giving them full consideration, 
and consequently held the proclamations valid. 

The manner in which the section juxtaposes the tequire- 
nicnt to respect native laws and customs and the exception 
to that requirement makes it difficult to accept the Court’s 
interpretation. Admitting the ambiguity of “respect” 
when standing alone, the context would appear to connote 
the sense of ‘ refrain from interfering with ”. This inter- 
prctation would equally fit the cases suggested by Mr. 
R,r " '“j’Po'^g Ws own intKpttation. 

I-' "O n«d ,0 Beat with con- 

Evtn if L r i"o°">I»tibility. 

utf! Mat the High Comnmsiottei respected native iaw and 
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custom be sustained? As Mr. Justice Watetmeyer said 
in his judgment, “ the High Commissioner cannot simply 
ignore native law and custom. If, for instance, he intro- 
duces legislation in conflict with some native custom of 
which he has no knowledge, then clearly he cannot be said 
to have respected such custom.” In fact, nine days of the 
hearing, for which period costs were awarded to the 
plaintiffs, were devoted to evidence concerning native 
customs the existence of which was denied by the defendant. 
Surely these circumstances suggest an ignorance of native 
custom on the part of the High Commissioner inconsistent 
with the respect he is required to pay them. The import- 
ance of preserving to the protectorate its native institutions, 
customs and law, except where they are incompatible with 
its status as a protectorate, demands a closer study of those 
institutions than the Administration appears to have made 
hitherto. 

South Africa, 

January 1957. 
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F or the fiist time for about five years New Zealand is 
enjoying a recess from Parliament which is likely to be 
of normal duration. It is the practice for Parliament to 
meet late in June and to continue until about November. 
The parliamentary working week is only four days, which 
enables country members to visit their constituencies. In 
1931 the impact of the depression called for an emergency 
session early in the year, but the ordinary session, held some 
months later, was not appreciably shorter than usual. 
Parliament, having commenced the practice of making two 
bites at the cherry, could not throw it off, with the result 
that since that first emergency session in 1931 we have had 
eight sessions in five years ; that is, eight recurrences of the 
constant disturbance and alarms to the business community. 


1. Public Finance 

I T can hardly be held against the Labour party that it did 
not at once abandon the early session. Coming into 
office in December 1933 with an entirely new programme 
which it was anxious to put into effect, and having a com- 
fortable parliamentary majority. Labour was naturally 
impatient to get to work. Parliament was accordingly 
summoned for March z 6 . It found a good array of Bills 
ready for consideration, and worked hard and methodically 
on their enactment till June 11. Then, having overtaken 
the work of the legal draftsmen. Parliament adjourned for 
a few wveks to allow Ministers to get ready their remain- 
ing policy Bills. It resumed on July 21 and was eventually 
prorogued on October 31. The Labour party must have 
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iiad a oomfotufale feeling of achievement. It had passed 
altogether 39 public Acts — tmssj of them of almost revolu- 
tionary import — 13 local Acts and 7 private. Yet the 
number of late sittings was not greater than usual, for the 
closure was applied freely to expedite decisions. More- 
over, the Labour party eliminated much of the vmtcful 
and expensive debate on the Address-in-reply, which often 
kept Parliament employed for weeks and even months when 
urgent work called for attention. 

The latter part of the session enabled Ministers from time 
to time to clarify their position on the use of “ public 
credit ” and generally on government interference with 
capital. Questions in the earlier months had given the 
Government the opportunity of saying clearly enough that 
they did not intend to utilise what is called “ costless credit ” 
in implementing their poUcy, but it remained for the 
budget and the taxing Bills to indicate how they intended 
to raise the additional revenue that their new commitments 
called for.* In the debate on these Bills Mr. Savage said : 

Our predecessors did not seem to know any method of doing 
anything except by first taxing the people to get the money. . . . 
I think that the public credit should be used freely and sensibly 
for the creation of public assets. I propose to remove the sales 
tax and the high rate of exchange at the time that seems to be 
most suitable. It is all a matter of making the transformation 
with the least possible disturbance. In one primary industry we 
have a substitute — the guaranteed price. . . . The exchange 
should be reduced and ummately abolished, and other meth^s 
substituted — trade agreements. 

Other aspects of the Government’s financid policy 
developed later in the session. The Finance Bill (passed 
on October 19) authorised the raising of £1^,000,000 this 
year, of which ;(;6,ocx},ocx5 is for public works, £5,000,000 
for housing, and £1,000,000 for main highways; some 
4,000 miles of these will be taken over by the state, with 
corresponding relief to local bodies. Of the sum allocated 
for housing £1,500,000 will be made available this year to 

* Sec Thb Round Table, No. 105, December 1956, pp. 212 seq. 
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local bodies at 3 per cent, interest. The Government has 
no intention of making a profit out of its housing ^Iky, 
but it does intend to meet all the charges. The Minister 
of Finance (Mr. Nash) reiterated that notes will not be 
used to finance the policy, and that the Government will be 
charged interest— he docs not say at what rate— on all 
money it may raise through the Reserve Bank. On the 
eve of his departure for England he annovmced that he 
would exercise the option of converting or paying off 
£12,400,000 of 4 pet cent, stock and debentures falling due 
on January 15, 1940. Holders were invited to convert 
into 3i per cents maturing in January 1957 or into 3 per 
cents maturing in July 1941. In making this first govern- 
ment issue since 1933, the Minister expressed his belief 
in a low rate of interest for the prosperity of the Dominion ; 
a high rate, he said, always culminated in depressions. 
By November 14 the sum of £8,253,780 had been con- 
verted; £2,714,750 will be repaid in cash, leaving a 
balance to be found from some other source. 

This issue included £1,530,000 to be paid by the Govern- 
ment for the purchase of the electric light and power 
undertaking of the Southland Power Board. Though the 
state possesses a number of important power stations in 
both islands, involving the investment of £14,000,000 of 
public money, it has hitherto operated by wholesale only, 
selling the power to local boards for distribution. The 
Southland Board has been embarrassed for some time 
owing to its heavy burden of loans, upon which a sinking 
fund is provided at the rate of 4-1 per cent. To finance 
this it has in the last 12 years raised over £500,000 by rating 
the district. As the state had guaranteed the loans, one 
of which (amounting to £1,500,000) was due for repayment 
in London on September 15, the Government offered to 
take over the undertaking as a going concern, assuming 
all liabilities and promising that there should be no 
increase in the charges for power and light. The question 
was submitted on September 28 to a poll of ratepayers, by 
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vfaom it was approved hj a large majority. As long ago 
as March Mr. IL Semple stated that it was the Govern- 
ment’s intention to make the sale of power and light a 
state monopoly. Thereby they advance only a step to- 
wards complete state control, since legally the state has 
had the right to monopolise power production for the 
past quartet of a century. 


II. The Rationalisation of Industry 

T here was a lively controversy about the Industrial 
Efficiency Bill, which was introduced on September 25 .* 
As the debate developed, the Minister of Industries and 
Commerce assured critics again and again that the principle 
of licensing and rationalising industries was only to give 
effect to proposals put forward by manufacturers. The 
New Zealand Manufacturers Federation proudly claimed 
that more than two years ago k had proposed licensing, 
planning and co-ordination of industry; but it had not 
anticipated such extensive departmental and political control 
as the Minister intended. It had suggested that the repre- 
sentatives of industries and of consumers should do the 
work. Mr. Sullivan claimed that New Zealand was merely 
following in the footsteps of Great Britain, but Lord 
Elibank, who was in New Zealand, pointed out that, under 
the British Act referred to, the rationalisation was en- 
forced only when those engaged in an industry requested 
the Government to intervene. Mr. Sullivan accepted a 
suggestion that representatives of both manufacturers and 
workers should be present when their particular industry 
was being considered. Not all of the Opposition members 
criticised the Bill. Planning is not new to them, since 
thek own party has applied the principle in recent years ; 
but they condemn out of hand the wholesale powers of 
licensing which the Bill proposed to take for the Minister 
and his bureau. Such powers, they say, would have 

• See The Round Table, No. 105, December 1936, p. 233. 
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prevented a Henry Ford from getting a start in life, and 
yet make possible the most cstreme forms of monopoly. 
On October 7 Mr. G. W. Forbes, leader of the Opposition, 
moved an amendment to restrict the operation rf the Bill 
to certain industries to which it should apply only on their 
request for intervention. This was defeat^ by 4a to 17 
and the second reading agreed to. 

Meanwhile chambers of commerce and manufacturers’ 
associations cither gave their blessing to the measure or 
accepted its principle with safeguards to which the Minister 
gave reasonable consideration. He agreed that a vote 
should be taken in an industry before a plan was adopted 
and that if such vote were adverse the plan should be 
shelved ; further, that on the submission of a provisional 
plan adequate notice should be given to all persons affected. 
The functions of the bureau were widened to include 
supervision of industrial capitalisation, and provision was 
made for compensating persons who suffered loss due to 
licensing. The Opposition tried, without success, to 
restrict the BiJJ to manufacturing industries. The Minister 
insisted that the Government did not intend to use tariffs 
to protect New Zealand industries. They would continue 
to push their policy of trade agreements. The Bill passed 
the House on October 21, and the Legislative Council 
two days later. On December 18 ten industries were 
gazetted as being licensed under the Act, including the 
importation of motor spirit, the manufacture of cement, 
asbestos, rubber tyres, dectric ranges, pumps, rennet and 
phosphatic fertilisers, and the dispensing of chemists’ 
prescriptions. These industries can now be carried on 
only under licence. 

Before leaving for England to inaugurate the export 
side of the Government’s marketing policy, Mr. Nash 
announced that it was not intwided for the prient to take 
any steps in state control of local marketing of dairy 
produce beyond perhaps making regulations to secure for 
the producer who suppUed the local market a return equal 
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to the null he \rould leceive if producing for export, and 
to see diat the consumer paid a reasonable price. Within 
two mondis of this statement it was apparently found 
necessary to take the first steps towards state control of 
the local market. On December 4 it was announced that 
die state was taking over the business of a leading Welling- 
ton distributor of dairy and allied products; it will be 
carried on as a state enterprise under the management of 
its late owner, who becomes director of internal marketing. 

The Congress of British Empire Chambers of Commerce, 
which was held in New Zealand in October, synchronised 
with the passage of the Efficiency Bill and elicited a few 
pointed comments on New Zealand legislation. At the 
opening of the congress Mr. Savage threw out a suggestion 
to British capitalists. 

If they were going to have preferential trade within the Empire 
(he said]) it had to have two sides to it. Unless the British people 
would invest their surplus capital to lay the foundations of 
preferential trade they would never get it. While British capital 
was invested in foreign countries British trade would follow it. 

Mr. Nash pleaded for the co-operation of Great Britain 
in ascertaining what goods New Zealand could take and 
what industries could be built up economically in the 
Dominion. Increasing production and increasing imports, 
he declared, were not incompatible if we were pursuing a 
higher standard of living. 

This and some remarks of Mr. Sullivan on the Efficiency 
Bill seem to have given Lord Elibank another cue for a 
courteous warning on behalf of British capital. Speaking 
at Dunedin on October i j, he appealed to the Government 
not to pass the Bill until Mr. Nash had had an opportunity 
of discussing it in London. 

I have come to the conclusion (he said) that conditions are 
arising and legislation is being passed which British capital can- 
not be ejected to understand and for that reason British capital 
is becommg shy of New 2^ealand investments. . . . Surely the 
oversea companies arc as much interested in the prosperity of 
New Zealand as the local bodies themselves, m any event 
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oattide companies have provided large capital and are to go 
on so, but if this IS the way they are to be treated th«e is 
lit tl e hope that any more capiul will come from that place from 
whidi most of it comes, namely, the dty of London. 

The reaction of the Government to this attapk was 
spirited and rather naive. Mr. Savage was quite unper- 
turbed. He deprecated making it appear that the Bill 
was inimical to British interests. “ As long as the people 
of New Zealand stand behind the Government (he said) 
we will be the Government of New Zealand and we are 
not going to take instructions from people abroad no 
matter who they arc or what their position.” 

Another member of the congress (Mr. J. A, Aiton, of the 
Derbyshire Chambers of Commerce) took occasion when 
leaving New Zealand to assure his audience that there was 
no doubt in London as to New Zealand's solvency or her 
willingness to pay when loans fell due ; “ but I do say (he 
added) that any lender would have to consider whether 
the trend of political thought in this country might lead to 
the introduction of legislation that would make payment 
more difficult”. The conservative press hailed Lord 
Elibank's speech as a timely warning to the Government. 
The Evening Post (October i6) considered that he had only 
done his duty in taking up Mr. Savage’s challenge. 

In pmdence British investors will assume that the powers 
taken arc not without a purpose. The investor cannot be 
expected to take the risks attendant upon control by a majority 
vote of competitors in the same industry. That means that his 
industry may be strait-jacketed, his enterprise hindered and "his 
own efforts to extend industry thwarted. The only countries 
which have taken a comparaole course arc those totalitar ian 
states which for economic nationalism or other reasons have 
accepted regimentation as an economic and social policy. 


III. The Basic Wage 

T he application of the workers for the fixation of a 
basic wage to apply throughout New Zealand came 
before the arbitration court at Wellington on October ig 
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uid tbe hduiag occupied about a fbztnigfat. Accotding to 
tbe amended Indust^ Conciliation and Atbittation Act 
tbe rate to be fixed must be such as would enable an adult 
•marrie d man witb a wife and family of tbtee to maintain 
himself in a condition of fair and teasonable comfott. 
There was no precedent in New Zealand to go by. In all 
previous decisions of the courts what is called the “ mini- 
mum wage” was fixed on the basis, not of the living 
requirements of the workers, but primarily of economic and 
financial conditions afiecting trade and industry. The cost 
of living and the living wage thus merely took a place among 
other relevant considerations. The workers in the present 
case rested their claim upon this change of ground and 
asked the court specifically to fix the basic wage at £6 los. 3d 
for the adult male worker so circumstanced and £3 los. for 
the female worker. In i9ao the Arbitration Court in 
Australia fixed £5 16s. as the basic wage for a male worker. 
Prices were then exceptionally high. The New Zealand 
court declined to follow that precedent at the time on the 
grounds that the national income could not support such 
a scale, and moreover that the size of the average family 
in New Zealand was only 3-57, whereas the Australian 
computation was made on the basis of a family of j . 

The employers in the case of last October did not suggest 
any figure, and they seem to have been wise in refraining. 
They insisted that despite the wording of the Act the 
court must consider the economic and financial conditions 
of industry. Their proposal was that a base period should 
be adopted and the basic wage be calculated for that period 
on the value of production per head of population. They 
urged, moreover, that costs in secondary (or manufacturing) 
industries should be kept sufficiently low to bring the 
commodities produced within the purchasing power of 
those engaged in primary industry. 

The judgment of the court (delivered by Mr. Justice 
Page on November 2), fixed the wage at £3 i6s. a week for 
the adult male worker and £i i6s. for the female worker. 
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The woikcts’ rcptcsentative on the court dissented, but onlf 
to daim that the rates should be £) 17s. 6d for the tnak 
worker and £1 19s. for the female. The judge poiat^ 
out that the wage to be fixed was in effect the historic 
“ minimum ” rate ; that is, it was to be not greater than 
would be appropriate to the least skilled and least remunera- 
tive type of work covered, or likely to be covered, by an 
award or industrial agreement, and it should necessarily 
be applicable to every industry in New Zealand to which 
any award or agreement related. Needless to say, labour 
was very disappointed at this reduction of its hopes. The 
official organ of the Labour part)' (The Standard, November 
n) said ; 

NdthitiK is more absurd than the basic wage. On the 1914 
basis the court in 1956 has allowed £i 15s. iid for food for a 
week for live people, or ijd per person per meal, which is 8jd 
per jxnson a day. This is a ctwlic standard. 

And yet the rate fixed compared favourably with that 
now obtaining in Australia, where wages generally are 
higher than here. The basic wage fixed by the Common- 
wealth court of arbitration, which is for a man with wife 
and two children, varies from £5 4s. in Tasmania (a cheap 
state to live in) to £5 10s. in New South Wales. The 
scales fixed by the industrial tribunals of the states vary 
frt)m £5 4s. to £3 6s., and the rate for women from £i 13s. 
to £1 16s. The percentage ratio of the women’s wage in 
New Zealand to the men’s is 47-5, as compared with 53 
in Australia, 56 in Great Britain, and 37 in the United 
States. The rates fixed by the New Zealand court com- 
pare not unfavourably with the liberal rate agreed upon 
between the Public W orks Department and the New 
Zealand Workers Union. This rate is i6s. per day fsav 
£4 a week). ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Incidentally the court announced that unless there were 
special reasons it did not intend to advance wages in New 
Zealand bcy’ond the level of 1931 (which has been fully 
restored for public servants by the present Government’s 
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Finaxice Act, X936)> actual houdy rates thus aruTed 
at have already been augmented in many cases by the 
40-hout-week order, which insists on the same weekly 
wi^ for a shorter number of hours. 

It will be remembered that the Government signalised 
its advent to power a year ago by granting what were called 
Christmas boxes to men on relief works and on sustenance, 
the total cost of the gift being something like £ioo,oix>. 
This Christmas it has again announced new seasonal 
largesse on a fairly liberal scale. The old age pension, 
which is the most widespread of New Zealand’s social 
benefits, stood twelve months ago at the rate of £45 los. 
a year. The Labour Government at an early date increased 
it to £^z year, and by the Pensions Amendment Bill the 
field of eligibility was widened in several directions. It is 
now announced that from the beginning of 1957 the rate 
will be ftirther increased to ^58 los-, that is, an advance of 
as. 6d per week. Simultaneously an increase is being made 
in the sustenance allowance to men without work, at the 
rate of 3 s. a week for single men and 6s. for married. This 
will affect about 25,000 workers. In April 1936 the scale 
of sustenance was raised from 14s. to 17s. per week for a 
single man and from 44s. to 57s. for a man with wife and 
family of seven. The new increase will bring it up to 
a week for a single man and £} 3s. for a married man with 
wife and seven children. There is also a Christmas bonus 
for qualified relief beneficiaries, women and single men 
receiving £i and married men £2. In announcing these 
gifts the Minister (Mr. Armstrong) declared again the 
Government’s insistence that work should be done by all 
who can. 

The Government (he said) expects and requires that every able- 
bodied man who is offered work at stanmird rates and under 
reasonable conditions shall accept ; failing which he will be re- 
garded as voluntarily unemployed and therefore undeserving of 
Government assistance in any shape or form. 
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TV. The Immigration Problem 

T he more far-sighted section of the people have been 
watching with some expectancy for a statement of 
Government policy on the question of immigration, which 
has been practically at a standstill for the better part of a 
decade. In 1926-27 New Zealand received 14,943 immi- 
grants, of whom 11,239 were assisted. In 1930-31 the 
number of immigrants was 2,610, and more than half of 
these were paying their own fares. In the five years since 
then 4,501 persons arrived in the country and of these only 
336 received any assistance. In the last ten years there 
has been an actual loss of population of 2,800, on balance of 
immigration and emigration. The last Government, while 
sympathetic to British immigration, conceived that to bring 
in new people during the depression would merely add to 
the number of unemployed. The Labour party admits to 
harbouring the same fear, and seems to have come to the 
conclusion that while it would like British immigrants it 
must ask that they should bring capital with them. This 
policy received some support from the British Empire 
Chambers of Commerce. 

In the last few months three arresting publications * 
have appeared sounding a warning about the stagnancy of 
our population. Mr. A. Li. Mander shows that the birth 
rate in New Zealand fell from 23 -i per 1,000 in 1922 to 
1 6- 1 per 1,000 in 1935, and that the rate of increase of the 
population shrank from 2-27 per cent, in 1925 to 0-64 per 
cent, in 1934. Within nine years the population will be 
at a standstill. Unless immigration is resorted to we shall 
never have more than 1,650,000 people in New Zealand. 

Mr. J. 1 '.. Lmlyn Jones, of Cardiff, in moving a resolution 
at the congress of chambers of commerce calling on the 
Empire as a whole to co-opetate in a scheme of redistribu- 
tion of population, was even more gloomy than Mr. Mander 

• A. l - .Mander, 1 o Alarm Sew Zealand ; A. Leigh Hunt, National 
SmtuU, or the Brlfb/tr Bri/aln of the South -, Arthur Fraser. A Cast for 
Immtfration. ■' 
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about the futute o£ the Empire population. He stated 
that if the Dominions did not seize the present opportunity 
of getting British emigrants it would soon be too late, 
since experts predicted that in one hundred years from now 
the population of the British Isles would have shrunk to 
five or six millions. Great Britain, he said, should provide 
the men and women, and the Dominions the land and 
supervision, and thus they would get a balanced population 
of suitable types of people. The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

The Labour party have not been averse to immigration 
in principle, but they believe that improvement of the 
standard of living is “ the common-sense way of increasing 
the population ”. On this point even strong conservative 
organs can be found supporting them. The Zealand 
Herald^ for instance, writing on November 26, says : 

It is extremely unlikely that New Zealand will ever again 
lightly turn her thoughts in that direction (immigration). . . . 
But even before the Dominion goes so far Government and 
people should face the fact that to-dav, at a time of prosperity, 
there are still about 50,000 adult males unable to find regular 
ro-.— ad-.'c'.-e'S .T'd rot nur.Hng the thousands 
c .ja, . .■» ■ u Ihfo-f i::ai p-^'ibie 

solution (immigration) is tested the people will insist that their 
unetimlcwed countrymen should be given an opportunity to 
qualify for any vacancies. . . . New Zealand’s first duty is to 
her own. 

While conservatism can speak like that one would hardly 
expect Labour opinion to be more liberal. And yet Labour 
has shown a definite friendliness towards the discussion. 
Lord Elibank made a useful contribution. He said : 

When we transfer population from one country to another 
we must transfer capital at the same time. ... In considering 
these schemes of migration from the Old Country we must con- 
sider whether our migrants will get a square deal and whether our 
capital which follows them will get a square deal also. I believe 
we should face up to this position. 

A few weeks later Mr. Savage made a considered statement 
on immigration which inicated that while he did not 
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the tiadidonal position that our own people must 
first be looked after he was not averse to a scheme (rf 
Pmpin* co-operation. To the Evetitng Post (December 2) 
he said : 

There was a time when we believed that trade followed the 
flag. Now we know that it follows investment. . . . If pec^ 
come iKre from Britain the job has to come with them. We 
cannot have them struggling with those here now for the jobs 
that arc going, 'fhat means that if we are going to put people 
from abroad on the land they will have to luve the whercwitn^ 
to maintain themselves. . . . There are a number of people in 
Britain who are used to hard work and used to striking out for 
themselves, but they arc without money. If those people 
come to New Zealand with the necessary capital places will 
be found for them ; but it is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to borrow money to bring people to the country and settle 
them at high rates of interest. There will be no return to the 
system of nominated immigration as we knew it. 

Mr. Nash is discussing this problem with the British 
Government in preparation for the Imperial Conference. 
Meanwhile the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
(Mr. W. E. Barnard) has opened a campaign in the country 
strongly urging the necessity of tackling the problem. He 
insists that those who look upon immigrants only as possible 
competitors are overlooking that they arc also consumers 
and that secondary industries can be developed only to the 
extent that the extra production can be consumed. 


V. Local Governmenit Reform 

D uring the recess country interests will have time to 
consider the Local Body Bill, a permissive measure to 
simplify our system of local government. It was read a 
first time on the motion of the Minister of Internal Aifiiirs 
(Mr. W. h.. Parry) on October )i. Owing to the sporadic 
nature of settlement in New Zealand and the strong local 
patriotism that grew up from it, our little population of 
onc-and-a-half million people supports more than 700 local 
bodies. In addition to troughs and counties there are 
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many infexior authoddes, iaclading town, dvet and toad 
boa^, cabbit boards, power boards, hospital and harbour 
boards, drainage and water supply boards. The Bill 
proposes still to recognise the right of people in a locality 
to organise themselves, but it must be into larger and fewer 
local governing units. They may initiate their own 
schemes of amalgamation; but if they fail, or if their 
schemes arc unacceptable, then the Government will have 
power to act. All schemes will be considered by a local 
government commission, which will proceed on the assump- 
tion that amalgamation is desirable, so that every local 
body will have to prove its claim to survive. 

In this measure the Government has shown both courage 
and tact. No doubt the enjoyment of an unchallenged 
majority in both Houses has emboldened it to tackle a 
question three previous Governments recognised but 
consistently shirked. Possibly Labour will suffer less than 
the Right by the loss of support due to the dethroning of 
many leaders in local government as the result of the 
extinction of their councils ; but it will not entirely escape 
repercussions due to loss of employment by clerical and 
technical workers, if not also by labourers, which will 
almost certainly foUow the amalgamation of neighbouring 
councils. Still, it is doing a distasteful task in the most 
agreeable manner — by leaving it to the local bodies to 
commit suicide. Historically-minded people reflect that the 
first approach by a timid Government to extinguishing the 
provinces of New Zealand in 1 875 was also by means of a 
permissive Act. In the following year the Government 
felt strong enough to exterminate the provinces lock, stock 
and barrel. 

VI. PoLmcAL Parties 

T he only by-election since the Labour Government 
took office was that in Manukau on September 30. 
Mr. W. J. Jordan, who is now High Commissioner in 
London, had held that scat very strongly since 1922. At 
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the 1955 general election he polled 70-12 per cent, of the 
total number of votes cast. Mr. A. G. Osborne, who has 
now kept the seat for Labour, polled 68- 1 per cent. It was 
announced by the chairman of the Labour party (Mr. Oyde 
Carr, M.P.) that the overtures of the New Zealand Com- 
munist party for an alliance with Labour in the formation 
of a popular front had been rejected. Mr. Carr said that 
the Labour party, judging the Communists by their past 
record, had no hesitation in turning down the application. 

'Fhe Opposition parties have at last come more closely 
together. Though the United (Liberal) and Reform (Con- 
servative) parties formed a coalition in 1931, they continued 
to maintain their party organisations, each no doubt 
secretly hoping that the time would come when it could 
regain orticc independently of the other. These organisa- 
tions have now disappeared entirely, the two parties coming 
together on a common platform under the title of the 
National party. The parliamentary wing of the new party 
met on the last day of the session and elected as leader the 
Hon. Adam Hamilton, M.P., who was one of the most 
successful Ministers in the last Government and an out- 
standing Opposition debater in the sessions of this year. 
Mr. Forbes gracefully retired from the leadership, and the 
other candidate, Mr. C. A. Wilkinson, formerly one of the 
independent wing of the Right, did not call for a vote. 
Mr. Hamilton says that he understands clearly that the 
Opposition cannot hope to appeal to the country merely 
as being opposed to the Labour Government. They must 
adopt a positive attitude and express the political thought of 
the Liberals and Conservatives. 

New Zealand, 

December 1936. 
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THE KING AND HIS PEOPLES 


T he coronation is over. Not only in the Abbey, but 
throughout the Empire, enthusiastic crowds hailed their 
“ undoubted King The historic formula of the 
Recognition has never rung more true at a King’s corona- 
tion. King George VI ascended his throne, in unparalleled 
circumstances, by the heart-rending but deliberate choice 
of the whole British Commonwealth of Nations. There 
has been no uprush of republicanism. The modern kingly 
tradition has, if anything, grown more precious to us 
because it had seemed, for a little, to be in peril. The 
memory of that sharp December week of testing did not 
mar the “ willingness and joy ” of the people’s acclamation. 
Nevertheless, because of that memory many minds have 
brought to the coronation ceremonies, not only emotional 
fervour, but also appraising reflection. We have thought 
of kingship as well as of the King. We have not quite 
taken it all for granted ; we have asked ourselves in concrete 
and unaccustomed ways what the King should be and 
should do under the conditions of to-day. 

Because of recent memories, again, men and women 
everywhere have given more than a passing thought to 
the nature and meaning of the coronation observances. 
The ceremonies have been more than a mere exciting and 
memorable pageant, at which men stand as spectators : 
they have b«n in a real sense a sacramental act in which 
the whole people joined. Indeed, so far have people been 
from heedlessness that many have fallen into an opposite 
error, and have attributed to the coronation an even 
juridical significance, which it does not in truth possess. 
Both the King’s title and his powers are derived at last 
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eotifclf from the law, and to neither do« the cotona^bn 
add anything. Uncrowned, our monarch is every indh a 
lawful king. His coronation validates and authorises 
nothing. In the great dramatic act of the coronation 
ritual, however, the spiritual ties between the King and 
his peoples arc drawn closer, because they become more 
consciously apprehended. Thus the significance of the 
coronation is religious and symbolic, not juridical. In the 
most solemn sacrament of the Christian Church, the King 
consecrates his kingship ; his peoples, by their representa- 
tives assembled, consecrate their loyalty in the ancient act 
of homage. 

I. Pageantry and Empire 

T he coronation of a king and queen, with its wealth of 
historic symbol, is the greatest, as it is the most signifi- 
cant, of the ceremonies of monarchy. It comes as a fitting 
climax to the recent series of royal pageants which have 
stimulated, without surfeiting, the imagination of the 
Empire. liven the economic importance of such celebra- 
tions is not inconsiderable; but the political effect of the 
pageants, joyous or solemn, of the past three years can 
scarcely be over-estimated. A great empire, no doubt, 
does not live by pageantry alone. Without pageantry, 
however, it could scarcely live at all. So at any rate 
Cromwell appears to have found, so at any rate the elabor- 
ately organised stagecraft of twentieth-century dictators 
most eloquently proclaims. That the British taxpayer 
should without complaint meet the cost of all the elaborate 
preparation and the wide-flung generous hospitality of this 
coronation is an indication, not of avidity for entertain- 
ment, but of sure political instinct and a wide imperial 
vision. To have given the visitors from overseas a 
jwsition of special favour, by comparison with those who 
live in the United Kingdom, is an expression of the mother- 
spirit that will not be without its effect upon the generation 
that has experienced it. To-day, what is more, scientific 
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kYetdom ktvc immcasutably enlarged the area wtduii 
v^hich the e£fect of any great public ceremonial is felt. 
The low-priced illustrated newspapers, and still more 
the dnema and the radio, have enabled literally millions 
of the King’s subjects, at the very ends of the earth though 
they may be, to share at something uncommonly like first- 
hand in the thrill of even the greatest occasions of state. 

In the century that has elapsed since Queen Victoria 
came to the throne there has ^n a rapid evaporation of 
the feudal spirit the world over, not least in Great Britain 
and the overseas Dominions. But during that hundred 
years the prestige of British monarchy has grown absolutely 
as well as relatively, as the Sovereign has come into contact 
with an ever-increasing proportion of the people. In the 
magnificent pageantry of the coronation of King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth, monarchy has entered every town 
and village, almost every home. Such popularity has its 
exacting side. Under the conditions of to-day the royal 
family are the most pubhc of all public personages, and 
scarcely the most personal of their personal affairs are a 
matter of public indifference. Here, too, the change that 
has taken place in a century is vast. Six months of a 
George IV, under contemporary conditions, would probably 
discredit the monarchy beyond preservation. But the 
jealous popularity of to-day has its inspiring side as well. 
A commonwealth of peoples whose only legal link is their 
king is an audacious political experiment. For the success 
of that experiment, it is of incalculable importance that 
science has made the King visible, audible, personal, to his 
peoples. In the pageantry that centres upon the Crown, 
the very spirit of Empire lives. 


II. The King’s Peoples 

T urning from the King to the peoples at whose head 
he is set, the changes witnessed by the past hundred 
years are again dramatic. In 1837, the Second British 
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indeed existed, the result of half-a^^ntsiry of 
cofupiest mainly at French expense. But it was an enqyite 
of tiny settlements, and it was an empire without vmon. 
At the accession of Queen Victoria, Canada was the only 
w.f>tw<i>rQhlf! white settlement overseas that appeared to 
fasve any prospects. In Australia, settlement outside 
Sydney and its environs was still in its precarious begin- 
nings. In New Zealand the Maori wars were still being 
fought. Cape Colony and Natal had just witnessed the 
Great Trek; Africa as a whole was unappropriated; India 
was still in the hands of John Company. The whole 
empire was one fiscal unit, and the constitutional system 
throughout was based on central control. When, in her 
coronation oath, Queen Victoria promised to govern 
according to law and custom “ this Kingdom of England 
and the dominions thereto belonging ”, the formula which 
had been prescribed for William and Mary still reflected 
perfectly the character of her empire. Paralysed by the 
wars and by economic crises, the governing classes of Great 
Britain had invented no new technique of colonial 
administration since the collapse of the First Empire. In 
the first year of the young Queen’s reign the old colonial 
system had, in Canada, again brought a free European 
population to the point of revolt. Ominously enough, 
the Patriotic Association in New South Wales threatened 
to follow its example. 

The first great wave of nineteenth-century English 
liberalism luckily reached the Colonial Office just in time. 
Presented in 1839, the Durham Report adumbrated a new 
doctrine of responsible government for the colonies, a 
doctrine upon which the Third Empire was founded, and 
which proved flexible enough to make possible a rapid 
and unparalleled imperial expansion. Colonies became 
Dominions, and the Dominions took their place among 
the nations. Autonomy swiftly replaced central control, the 
co-operation of equals replaced the exercise of authority 
by Great Britain — a development aptly symbolised by the 
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aeof^newtum **Bdtish Commoixwa^of Natioas”, 
instead of dM traditional ** British Enpixe”. Though the 
United Kingdom retained its prinuuy of wealth, power, and 
prestige, that primacy was now a matter of “ statute ”, not 
** status ", in relation at least to Gmada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the Irish Free State. After 
ten years of imperial constitution-making, it was not 
surprising that for King George VI the ancient coronation 
oath was revised. What His Majesty was required to 
swear was to govern 

the pec^les of Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, of your possessions 
and the other territories to any of them belonging or pertaining, 
and of your Empire of India, according to their respective 
laws and customs. 

In these words is unobtrusively epitomised a great 
chapter in imperial constitutional history. As other links 
of empire have been removed, attention has mote and more 
been concentrated upon the Crown, as the point of unity 
in diversity, the symbol of that free association which is the 
essence of the Commonwealth. In the new coronation 
oath. Dominion status is expressed in personal terms. 
“ British possessions ” have become “ the I^g’s peoples 
Not indeed is the evolution by any means complete. The 
new special reference to India is no doubt suggestive of 
that far-seeing attempt, now in full progress, to make over 
the quondam empire of the Moguls in the image of British 
parliamentary democracy. There may be other candidates 
for Dominion status as time goes on — other communities 
emerging from the older category of “ British possessions ” 
into the happy circle of “ the King’s peoples ”. 


III. A Multiwje Kingship 

T he political evolution of the King’s peoples has 
produced accompanying and remarkable changes in 
the King’s own legal relation to them. 
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Tlie Statute of Westminster brought the Act of Settlc- 
naeot \(ithin the ambit of Dominion legislative powers, 
and the Imperial and Dominion legislation concerning the 
succession last December was so drafted as to make it 
cleat that in the Free State at any rate, and perhaps in the 
Union too, the statutory title of King George VI rests 
solely upon Dominion law. This fact puts an end to the 
controversies about what is (rather misleadingly) spoken 
of as “ the divisibility of the Crown Indeed, as the 
legislation worked out, it chanced that for a day or two 
Edward VIII was King in some parts of the Empire and 
George VI in others, and allegiance was temporarily due to 
two different Sovereigns. But this was only a temporary 
episode, with no permanent political significance. The 
common allegiance to the Crown, in which historically the 
unity of the Elmpire is expressed, would obviously be at an 
end if the succession of the centuries through one Sovereign 
were broken. In order to avoid chaos and the disruption 
of the Commonwealth, it was agreed in 1931, and the agree- 
ment was recorded in the preamble of the Statute of 
Westminster, that alterations of the succession should not 
be made otherwise than by agreement among all the 
members of the Commonwealth. At the abdication of 
King Edward VIII, this convention was faithfully 
observed.* The episode did make cleat beyond doubt 
the multiple capacity in which the King now acts. But it 
also expressed and emphasised the will to unity of the whole 
Commonwealth. With the single alteration necessitated 
by the abdication of King Edward VIII, the throne de- 
scended, without question or difference of opinion, as 
determined in 1701. 

Reverence for the heritage of the past, pride in the 
achievements of the unitary Empire of the nineteenth 
century— neither requires us to look to the future with 
misgiving. The Third British Empire closely resembled the 
conditions for which liberal American opinion before the 

* See The Round Table, No. 106, March 1957, pp. 247-257. 
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Revokitioa had pleaded in vain. The post-Statutc-of- 
Westtninstec Empire seems to go farther back still into 
history, and to resemble most neatly, in some of its aspects 
at least, the state of afiairs that existed ki the seventeenth 
century, when England and Scotland were united under the 
Stuart kings. This relation is usually spoken of, rather 
slightingly, as a “ mere personal union ”, and certainly the 
history of Anglo-Scottish relations in the seventeenth 
century does not afford a very encouraging precedent. 
But the analogy, happily, breaks down. England and 
Scotland had had no experience of mutual forbearance and 
co-operation — indeed, quite the reverse; communications 
were poor and there were no institutions for securing 
common action; because the union was a new thing the 
Crown had no tradition as the symbol of the association 
of the two countries ; and, in fact, the King through whose 
person they were linked turned out to be an element of 
discord, not a point of unity. 

By contrast, the British Commonwealth of Nations 
presents all the conditions for a different and happier fate. 
Nevertheless, the seventeenth-century history of the Anglo- 
Scottish union has at least a twofold significance for the 
present. First, the essential thing in maintaining the 
vitality of any “ free association ” is to foster in all its 
members a clear vision of the common purposes for which 
the unity of the association is desirable and desired — com- 
mon purposes which will embrace both ends and means. 
The Imperial Conference now in session will serve the 
future well if it concentrates on such things, and is able to 
formulate for the nations of the Commonwealth something 
of their collective function in the world. Secondly, the 
unhappy Anglo-Scottish story of the Stuarts throws up 
into sharp relief the importance to the King’s peoples of the 
King’s person and character. The importance of the 
integrity of the Crown to-day is truly, as Mr. Baldwin 
reminded the nation last December, “ beyond all question 
far greater than it has ever been The dissolution of the 
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ddet legal links of Entire thtows gteater e mph asi s dum 
ever befote on the surviving personal link, the King. 


IV. The R6le of Kingship 

E xactly what is it, then, that the King’s peop^ 
expect him to do to-day ? What is the King’s r61e in 
the post-war democracies of the British Commonwealth ? 
Over a large portion of the field, an answer can be given 
that would command very general agreement, but one vital 
matter is still in some controversy. Confident statement 
either way is very difficult ; for although precedent may be 
a most dangerous guide, we are in the sphere not of formu- 
lated law but of usage and convention, in which precedent 
is the obvious basis of inference. The general tendency 
of the monarchy since the revolution of 1688 is plain 
enough ; it is uniformly in the direction of eliminating 
from government the personal will of the Sovereign, and 
substituting for it an official will, determined by a Ministry 
responsible through the House of Commons to the people. 
So far so good. Everyone agrees. But exactly how far 
has the process now gone ? One after another of the 
ancient prerogatives has become subject, by law or by 
convention, to the rule that it will be exercised only upon 
the advice of Ministers. But are there now any “ personal ” 
prerogatives left— any powers that the King is entitled to 
exercise in his own personal discretion, according to his 
own pcnonal view of what the country needs, even despite 
the advice of his Ministers ? So fat as concerns the ordinary 
events of politics, it is agreed that there ate none ; that the 
King is in the normal course expected to reign, not to 
govern or rule; that he may influence and discuss, advise 
and even delay, but in the end not personally decide ; 
the responsibility for actual decision will lie with his 
Ministers. Indeed, it is a pity, in the more politically 
advanced communities of the Empire at any rate, that 
the language habitually used about monarchy on public 
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oectrioBB is dotwa so extensively ftom the sixteenth 
ceotnty. In die notmsl ccmfse of politics, personal tuk 
is obsolete, and it is to misconceive loyalty to go on speaking 
of a twentieth<entury monarch as though he were King 
Henry Vin. 

At this point, however, agreement ends. Conservative 
constitutional observers insist that in great emergencies 
the “ reserve ” powers of the King may be invoked, and 
that to save the constitution, or to give effect to the will of 
the nation as against that of the Ministry or even the House 
of Commons of the day, the King may act in his own 
discretion. This may be called the " safety-valve ” theory 
of monarchy. In 1913, for example, Unionist leaders such 
as Balfour and Bonar Law, supported by constitutional 
lawyers of the weight of Anson and Dicey, contended that 
it was the King’s tight and duty, in the circumstances that 
prevailed, to force a dissolution of Parliament in order to 
test the opinion of the country in relation to the Liberal 
Government’s Irish policy. The issues, from the Con- 
servative point of view, have been well put thus ; 

The personal responsibility would be terrible, the risk to the 
prestige of the Throne incalculable, but might it not be right 
to face that risk rather than the calamity of a mutinous army and 
a war between citizens ? * 

Similarly the dismissal of his Ministers by the Governor of 
New South Wales in 1932 was widely applauded as being 
the only course that could have avoided civil disturbance in 
the state. 

Radical thinkers, on the other hand, incline generally to 
the view that the convention that in the last resort the I^g 
must accept Ministerial advice has now become universal, 
and that under no circumstances should the monarchy be 
regarded as an independent source of political authority. 

Without attempting any dognutic resolution of these 
disputed issues, one may assert one or two uncontroverted 
points. In the first place, the usages of the constitution 
♦ John Buchan’s The King’s Grate (1935), p. 77- 
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bave moved in the last genetadon still futhet in the 
dixccdon of emphasising the non-partisan character of the 
Crown, and of removing to the farthest confines of politics 
the occasions for any possible personal intervention by the 
King. A Sovereign to-day who took the letters of C^een 
Victoria as his constitutional guide would very frequently 
find himself confronted with political crises. Even the 
most recent precedents must be scrutinised jealously. In 
the second place, illustrations drawn from Dominion ex- 
perience may suggest false analogies. In the Dominions 
the representative of the Crown holds his office for a short 
perifxl only, and is easily removed at any time. An error 
of judgment in a crisis has consequences far less serious 
to his office than would be the case with the King in the 
United Kingdom, where the attempt to dissociate the office 
of King from the person of the occupant for the time being 
is much more difficult, and where a false step by the 
individual on some great occasion may have consequences 
of indefinite duration. 

In the third place, the attribution to the King of a per- 
sonal discretion to be used in great emergencies postulates 
in the wearer of the Crown exceptional qualities of penetra- 
tive analysis, objectivity, firmness, and level judgment. 
Hereditary succession has manifold advantages, not least 
that the future Sovereign may undergo from early child- 
hood a training appropriate for his eventual task. The 
Empire was fortunate beyond estimate in having, during 
the long reign of George V, a King whose temperament, 
character, ability, and judgment were well proportioned to 
meet critical situations. But there can be no guarantee of 
the invariable maintenance of such qualities. Not every 
King or Queen is tempered after the same fashion, or is 
equally fitted to interpret, when passions run high, the 
long-term will of the nation. To give effect to the will of 
the people must in the last analysis be the object of all 
political power; that is the fundamental principle of 
political democracy. 
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Fiom this atea of disputed authont^r, however, we may 
tMtofitahly turn to the agmed functions ^kingship. Indeed 
we have dwelt at such length upon the points of con- 
troversy only because in the minds of many the continued 
survival of a personal authority in the monarch would 
threaten his position even within what may be called the 
area of complete agreement. For the supreme function 
of kingship to-day is to personify the nation, as distinct 
from any one party or any one class. To do this is rendered 
fir easier by the immense longevity and continuity of the 
British monarchy. No patty, no parliament, created the 
kingship. It comes down to us from our dim beginnings 
and, with the one seventeenth-century exception, out 
political contests have assumed the existence of the 
monarchy and decided merely the conditions under which 
the kingly office should descend and be exercised. 

The representative function of kingship becomes both 
more difficult and more significant with the emergence of 
class-conscious politics, and with the threat to political 
democracy as a system of government that comes from the 
dictatorships in the one-party state. The King personifies 
a wider loyalty, within which political disputes may lose 
some of their bitterness, and even the extreme partisan 
display something of forbearance and the spirit of accom- 
modation. This aspect of kingship has been eloquently 
stated by the present Governor-General of Canada.* 

The King is of no class, being above classes ; he is as much akin 
to the worker in the mine and to the labourer in the field as to 
the highest nobility. He can have no party bias, for his only bias 
is towards the whole people. He cannot initiate policies, 
though he creates the atmosphere that makes policies 
feasible. . . . Pinnacled above all, he is yet closer to the national 
consciousness than even the most famous Minister. His duty 
is not to act but to be, to represent the ultimate sanctities of the 
land which endure behind passing fevers and bewilderments. . . . 
[The monarchy] is the mystical indivisible centre of national 
union. It is the point around which coheres the nation’s sense 

* The King's Grace, pp. ii and 15. 
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of h pctsonality . . . the symbol of theii; past adiieve- 

meot aad thdr fotuie ho{x. 

So long as the King fulhls these functions it would be 
hfltd indeed for party-worship and fiihrer-wotship to take 
firm root. “The importance of the integrity of the 
British monarchy,” said Mr. Baldwin in the speech already 
quoted, “ is, beyond all question, greater than it has ever 
been, being, as it is, not only the last link of empire that is 
left, but the guarantee in this country, as long as it exists in 
that integrity, against many evils that have affected and 
afflicted other countries In more direct language, the 
kingship is one of the most potent influences to-day for the 
preservation of political democracy in each of the countries 
of the Gammonwealth. Of course, in order to discharge 
these high functions, the King must possess the affection 
and respect of all classes. Just because he is the king of 
the whole people, it is peculiarly important that the King, 
in his own character and life, should represent and personify 
the moral tradition which his peoples, throughout the 
Commonwealth, have inherited as a vital part of their 
common culture. 

This representative character of the King’s office is the 
key also to his function in relation to the peoples of the 
G)mmonwealth as a whole. Here, too, as within each 
of his communities separately, he represents, personifies, 
symbolises, in his own person makes visible, real and 
comprehensible, the whole as against the parts. Though 
between the nations of the Commonwealth almost all die 
questions arc at issue that vex international life generally, 
nevertheless in their loyalty to the one King these nations 
arc united. The King is king of each of his peoples : 
but he is also king of them all. By his very existence, 
he makes it easier for his subjects everywhere to see their 
own nation against the august background of a wider 
international community, to which also their loyalty is due. 
In a world disintegrated by the claims of nationality, this 
kingship — older than even the Parliament at Westminster — 
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k iiie jbtst sutvhdi^, bat tluE sdU Goatibuu^, organ of a 
onity that ttaoscends oadonality and is than any 

alliance. 

lliioaghout the whole of the Commonwealth* the doings 
c£ the King and Queen and the royal fiunity ate ** news ”, 
read and discussed with keen personal interest. Stories of 
the visits of members of the royal hunily to a Dominion 
are treasured and have a brisk currency. Indeed for very 
many plain dtiaens the King and his fa^y arc the real and 
only centre of their active interest and pride in the Empire. 
The King has also his personal representatives in the 
Dominions, and by fulfilling the same kind of function as 
His Majesty a popular Govemor-Gcnetal or Governor can 
do much to express the spirit of the whole imperial com- 
munity. But, as things arc, the King’s representatives will 
probably do this less and less, and in any case their office 
can never have anything approaching the glamour of royalty 
itself. The Empire must rely more and more upon the 
King’s own person. Nor is it easy to imagine any head 
of the state in Great Britain, other than a king, who could 
satisfactorily unite the whole Commonwealth in his person. 
Someone nominated by the political party in office in Great 
Britain for the time being, someone elected by popular 
vote in Great Britain — call him by whatever title, give 
him whatever legal status, and invest him with whatever 
dignity — could not symbolise the whole Commonwealth, 
and could represent Great Britain alone. 

In describing the King’s function in relation to his 
peoples individually and collectively, we have spoken 
frequently of “ the whole Commonwealth ”. There is, 
however, a correction to be made. What has been written 
has not at all accurately described the King’s present 
relation to his people of Ireland; to be precise, to 
his people of the Irish Free State. That relation, as 
modified by the nationality enactment of 193J, by the 
constitutional amendments and by the succession legislation 
of December last, was summed up in the last number of 
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Thb Round Table ♦ with “ the Irish republican kingdom ” 
for xulimc. The new Irish constitution,! published at the 
beginning of May, does not seem to make that description 
inappropriate. In general, it may be said that nobody in 
the rest of the Gjmmonwealth would wish to insist on 
strict compliance with the constitutional forms customary 
in the other Dominions as the price of the Free State’s 
membership of this free association of equal nations. 
There are some constitutional novelties in the new docu- 
ments, to be sure ; but flexibility and adaptability in con- 
stitutional forms have been among the characteristics of 
the British peoples throughout their history. Not con- 
formity in the formalities, but co-operation in the things 
that matter, is the real test of membership in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. If the Free State severs its 
association with the rest of us, it will be by its own act alone. 


V. Lines of Development 

I h' the King is to be able effectively to discharge the vital 
representative functions that his office has come to 
require, his life and work must be reviewed in relation to 
the demands that his peoples make upon him. On the one 
hand the strain of his task — physical, mental, and emotional 
— tlircatens to become intolerable. On the other hand, he 
will need to come into closer touch with his peoples outside 
the United Kingdom. Some revision will probably be 
necessary all round. 

In connection with the coronation, one useful piece of 
revision has already been carried out, which makes clear the 
existing position, and at the same time removes misunder- 
standings. There are said to be some twenty millions of 
Roman Catholics among the King’s subjects, mainly out- 
side the United Kingdom. In a few communities they are 
in the great majority, in many more they form a substantial 
and fairly coherent minority. Roman Catholics will 

* No. 106, March 1957, pp. )48-3 j 6. -j- See below, p. 588. 
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geoerally agree that the mamtenmce of the Protesunt 
succession is a reasonable principle. But the terms in 
which ever since 1689 the coronation oath has been framed 
have suggested to many of them a sectarian bias : an 
impression sharpened by memories of George Ill’s fantastic 
scruples. The King has hitherto been asked : “ Will you, 
to the utmost of your power, maintain the Protestant 
reformed religion established by law ? ” Now there is 
no religion “established by law” outside England and 
Scotland. For the coronation of King George VI the 
oath was accordingly amended so that the King’s promise 
was simply “ to maintain w the United Kingdom ” the 
established Protestant religion — episcopal in England and 
presbyterian in Scotland. Thus expressed, the oath has 
clearly no relation at all to the oversea Domioions, as the 
Prime Minister of Australia — himself a Roman Catholic — 
explained. In the United Kingdom itself, the King’s 
pledge is indeed a part of his representative character, 
and his personal religious connection is no bar to the 
fullest loyalty in any part of the Commonwealth. 

To bring the King into closer touch with the life of his 
peoples in the Dominions clearly requires some provision 
for royal visits overseas. Only the tiniest proportion 
of the inhabitants of the Dominions can expect to visit 
the Mother Country themselves. Broadcasts, indeed, 
may do something to bring His Majesty into personal 
touch with his subjects abroad : the Empire’s response to 
the messages of King George V showed that. But the 
eye is at least as important politically as the ear. Nobody 
who has marked the effect upon imperial sentiment of the 
visits of royal princes in the present century can doubt the 
immense value of visits from a reigning Sovereign. It 
may be recalled that only once in this century has any part 
of the overseas Empire been visited by a king in oflflee — 
on the occasion of the coronation durbar at Delhi in 1911. 
The strain of oversea travelling, in the conditions that almost 
inevitably apply to royalty, is very heavy, and what is 
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^suble mnild necessarily vary as between one Sovcte^a 
and another. A b^inning. might be made, however, at 
intervals of perhaps a couple of years, with a visit to one 
Dominion at a time. The strain of such ioumcys could be 
sensibly lessened by the provision of more suit^le accom- 
modation. If a warship is essential, for reasons of speed, 
of tradition, and of ceremonial dignity, it could at least be 
set aside as a royal vessel, and suitably reconditioned amid- 
ships, with good provision for offices and a civil staff. 

In the Dominion itself, what is suggested here is that 
the visit should be not so much a sight-seeing tour as a 
temporary resumption, in person, of the governmental 
functions ordinarily performed in the Dominion by His 
Majesty’s representatives. (Only the constitution of the 
Union, it may be remarked, already provides for such a 
contingency.) The King could, perhaps, open a Parlia- 
ment (or Parliaments), and in general would carry out the 
same kind of duties as he performs when he is in the United 
Kingdom. There would, of course, be some frantic local 
jealousies at the inevitable omissions from such a pro- 
gramme; but they would be insignificant on any long 
view. 

Such visits would of course require a great reduction of 
the burden of kingship in the United Kingdom. There 
would have to be some easily-worked provision for the 
discharge of the King’s United Kingdom functions by 
deputy during his absences, A review of the position is 
in any case essential, for the burden of the King’s official 
duties as the head of the Government in the United Kingdom 
has become almost insupportable by a conscientious 
monarch. The number of governmental acts that require 
the King’s personal participation could probably be reduced 
by mere administrative arrangement, without legal change. 
The practice of giving the Royal Assent to Bills by com- 
mission might properly afford a precedent for similar 
action in other directions. If it is understood that it is the 
King’s duty to make himself fully acquainted with the 
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BOW te^afymg mass of Od>inet papen that is ckcolated 
dailf, the undmtanding should be revised. In the interest 
of King himself, it may be wise to exanuoe courageously 
the practi^ aspects of the relations between the King and 
his Qd>inet, in the light of the fact that government must 
be in bis name and not upon his authority. A king in 
slavery to his desk is not what his peoples need. In 
gener^ it might be possible to emplmise the imperial 
rather than the local functions of the King, even in the 
United Kingdom. The Regency Bill * docs indeed make 
provision for carrying on the royal duties in the case both 
of incapacity and of absence from the United Kingdom. 
It might even be fovind possible to go further, and to 
provide for some continuous exercise of certain of the 
King’s duties by deputy in the United Kingdom, even 
while the King is present there, with the object of setting 
the King himself as free as possible for action in his imperial 
capacity, as the symbol of the free association of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Finally, with an eye to the growing egalitarianism of 
social life, not only in the Dominions, but also in the United 
Kingdom, the ceremonial side of the monarchy should be 
scrutinised afresh. Nice judgment is required. Monarchy 
requires its ceremonial : too little is as injurious as too 
much. Changes in a sound direction have already been 
taking place; but perhaps further modernisation and 
simplification would be possible. The rigorous etiquette 
of Court dress is being relaxed, though persons who 
choose the available alternatives to the tra^tional vestments 
will scarcely yet feel at their case. Thousands of ordinary 
people draw, from what they see, a possibly exaggerated 
impression of the extent to which the Crown is identified 
with a small wealthy and exclusive social circle. Quite 
small matters, such as the extent and nature of the escort 
provided for their Majesties in the streets, need some 
consideration. The wish of King Edward VIII to simplify 
* See The Round Table, No. io6, March 1957, p. 257. 
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all royal ceremonial awoke a sympathetic response in very 
many quarters, and the grotmd thus entered could usefully 
be more thoroughly explored. The suggestion in the last 
number of The Roukd Table that in selecting the King’s 
household and personal staff some thought should be given 
to knowledge of the Dominions may here be made again. 
In every direction the opportunity should be taken of a 
new reign to scrutinise established traditions and routines. 
The King must to-day be not merely “ the people’s King ”, 
He must be the King of all his peoples. 
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I T is becoming steadily clearer that the main obstruction 
to the settlement of the world to-day is what may be 
called the German problem. There are, indeed, other 
difficult problems, notably in the Far East and in the 
Mediterranean zone, but not only is the problem of Ger- 
many the most serious in itself : if it caimot be solved it may 
lead to a crisis in which the risk is not merely local war but 
world war. If Germany, through some internal or external 
adjustment, could be reconciled to her neighbours and to 
Europe, the fever of rearmament would almost certainly die 
down, the threat of world war through the marshalling of 
two great alliance systems would begin to disappear, the Far 
Eastern and Mediterranean problems would themselves 
become much easier to handle, and the world would probably 
find the League of Nations an adequate instrument for the 
settlement of still outstanding problems. It is the purpose 
of this article to try to assess what the German problem is. 

I. The Indictment 

T here are, speaking broadly, two views about 
national-socialist Germany. According to the one, 
the Germans are different from other Europeans. They 
are fundamentally domineering and aggressive. They 
submit readily to political dictatorship at home, and have 
no hesitation about establishing their own dictatorship 
over others abroad, if they can. From the earliest times the 
Germans have manifested a streak of arrogance and brutality 
which comes rapidly to the top whenever they gain power. 
Even in the days of Tacitus the Roman commanders re- 
ported that the Germans would be content with nothing 
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Im dbam ^ doxnioadon td Euxope ; that, while the Gauls, 
tl» Bdtoios, the Spaniards, and other races would respond 
to generous treatment, the Germans mistook it for weak- 
ness and used it as an opportunity Sot fresh demands. 
The Germans, in short, respect nothing but force. Force, 
therefore, is the only weapon that can be successfully 
employed against them. If they are to be kept quiet they 
have to be overawed. 

In more recent times, according to this view, this 
characteristic has become incarnate in the Prussians. The 
rest of the Germans — the Saxons, the Bavarians, the 
Rhinelanders — have become civilised, lovers of art and 
literature and music. Qvilised as they may be, however, 
they have never learnt the art of politics or how to resist 
the brutal violence of Prussia. Frederick the Great made 
Prussia the most powerful state in the German world. 
Bismarck, by excluding Austria, created the empire of 
Prussia in Germany. National-socialism, according to 
this view, is Prussianism incarnate, intensified by the 
dogmatic racialism that its Austro-Gcrman leader imbibed 
on the frontier between Slav and Teuton. Prussia, 
moreover, has done more than learn how to apply violence : 
it has made violence the creed of a new religion. While 
the teachings of Machiavelli are the cynical counsels of a 
sophisticated man of afiairs, who saw that the world is not 
what the simple-minded believe, but is largely controlled by 
cunning, deceit, and force, the German doctrine, expressed 
in its most absolute form in Hegel’s identification of the 
jP' ideal with the Prussian state and in the writings of Nietzsche, 
makes violence an end to be worshipped in itself. It is 
might itself that is right : it is power that makes its own 
laws. Thus the greatest nation is the nation best equipped 
to use force — through the blind obedience of its citizens to 
the state, through discipline and organisation for purposes 
of war, and through the ability of its rulers, when the 
opportunity comes, to strike ruthlessly and decisively at 
every rival Power. 
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AU these characteristics of the religion of force, according 
to this view, have reached their dimax in national-socialist 
Germany. The gospel of national-socialism is Herr 
Hitler’s book Meiti Kampf, and this book is interpreted to 
mean that the objective of his policy is to create a German 
power thai will be able to dominate all Europe, shrinking 
from no subterfuge or violence as the means whereby this 
goal should be attained. The instrument of that policy 
is the totalitarian state, in which all power is concentrated 
in the hands of the Fuehrer and the party leaders, every form 
of political opposition is ruthlessly suppressed, and educa- 
tion, propaganda and the press are mobilised and controlled, 
to pr(jduce blind credulity and obedience in every citbsen. 
llic totalitarian state not only enrols every citizen in some 
highly disciplined category of service, such as the labour 
corps, (ir the army, or the women’s service units, but also 
takes effective control of production, distribution, and ex- 
change, and organises them in the service of war. It is not 
afraid to challenge both the universities and the Christian 


churches, by expelling professors or clerics who are un- 
willing to obey, and by suppressing forms of education 
that may compromise its own control; nor does it shrink 
from drilling all youth, both male and female, in youth 
organisations which, in practice, substitute the worship 
t)f the German state and the German race for the older 
loyalties to truth, justice, and the Christian God. The 
logical (tutcome of national-socialism, indeed, is to be 
found in Ludendorff’s recent book, Tbe Nation in Arm, in 
which he sets forth the doctrine of a madman, that the sole 
end of man is war. He describes how it is possible by 
propaganda, organisation, and the ruthless use of the police 
to prepare for that total war which, in his view, it is the 
mam object of the totalitarian state to begin without warn- 
mg imd to win by the shattering completeness of its offensive 
and the matchless courage of its soldiers. 



THE DEFENCE 


n. The Defence 

T hat is one interpretation of Germany. Here is the 
other. K Germany, throughout hef history, has been 
a military nation, that has been because the existence of the 
German people depended upon it. Situated on the great 
central European plain, withoutnatural frontiers, confronted 
by the glacier-like pressure of the Slavs on the east, and on 
the west by the constant efforts of France to keep her weak 
by exploiting her internal divisions, Germany has in fact 
been the battlefield of Europe. During the wars of re- 
ligion her population fell from 30 millions to 7 millions 
through war and famine. Only when Germany has been 
united under a strong leader has she known prosperity 
and peace. For centuries the unification of Germany was 
delayed, partly by pursuit of the will o’ the wisp of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and partly by the policy of dividing 
Germany that was first formulated by Richelieu. At a 
time when feudalism was consolidating into national 
kingship in the west, and the beginnings of the Russian 
Czardom were being established in the east, the Holy 
Roman Emperors were selling immunities and independence 
to their feudal subordinates, in order to obtain the means to 
prosecute their claims to authority as Emperor against the 
Popes in Italy and their rivals in Germany itself. As a 
result, at the time of the French Revolution and Napoleon, 
Germany consisted of 300 mostly petty sovereignties. 
After Napoleon had passed, the German confederation still 
consisted of twenty-three sovereignties. It was the im- 
potence of the German confederation that drew from 
Bismarck the famous dictum that the German problem 
could be solved only “ by blood and iron ”. Eventually, 
by means of blood and iron, he established the German 
Empire in 1871 at the price of throwing the Habsburgs 
outside it. 

Though he made concessions to democracy by introduc- 
ing a Reichstag based on universal suffrage, Bismarck 
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estat^hcd Germany fundamentally as a militaty state; 
for, situated as she was, she could exist only as a milkaty 
state. The army, and not natural geographical featuces, 
was her frontier to both east and west. After Bismardc’s 
fall, Germany, having won her position in Europe, began 
to seek one in the outside world also. She built a great 
navy to enforce respect for her claims as against England 
and France. But, however shortsighted the Kaiser may 
have been in building so vast a fleet, and however provoca- 
tive Germany’s Macht diplomacy may have been before the 
world war, it is patently untrue to say that Germany bears 
sole guilt for that catastrophe. She certainly did not 
assassinate the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and it was the 
mobilisation of the Russian army that finally destroyed all 
hope of a peaceful settlement. The fundamental cause 
of the war was the anarchy of Europe itself, which had not 
even a Concert of the gieat Powers. Yet the framers of 
the peace settlement excused themselves with the theory 
of Germany’s sole war guilt. An impossible burden of 
reparations was placed upon her. Her colonics were 
taken away. She lost one-seventh of her European territory 
and all her foreign investments. She was, moreover, 
permanently disarmed, and compelled to leave her western 
frontier demilitarised and exposed to a threat at the Ruhr 
by France. 

Defeat, however, enabled the people of Germany to 
overthrow Kaiserdom and the dominant Prussian tradition. 
Germany wholeheartedly joined the company of demo- 
cratic nations. Yet, in its battle to discredit the adherents 
of the old regime, the republic was given little help by the 
former Allies. On the contrary, their acts played into the 
hands of the enemies of the republic. Not only were 
the terms of the peace tremendously severe, but in 1922 M. 
Poincard, pleading a technical default in reparations, in- 
vaded the Ruhr against the protests of Great Britain — an 
act that did more harm to Germany than the loss of the war 
itself, and ga\^ its real strength to the national-socialist 
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movemetit ^ justificadon to the doctiine that fotce alone 
counted in Ei^pe. The Ix>caino settkmeat, -which 
followed, improved international relations in Europe an^ 
gave an opportunity for a real settlement. But the oppor- 
tunity was not seized. The reparation claims were main- 
tained for another five years. Apart from the scaling 
down of reparation annuities and the slight advancement 
of the e-vacuation of the Rhineland, no attempt' was made 
at a revision of the treaty settlement. The Loiamo treaties 
themselves could not be the foundation of a lasting peace, 
because they maintained the unilateral disarmament and 
demilitarisation provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
provided for no disarmament by France and her military 
allies. Then came the depression, which ended reparations 
but also led to the rapid overthrow of the republic by 
Adolf Flitlcr. The next turning-point was the rejection 
by France, under M. Barthou, of the German offers to be 
content with an army of 500,000 men and a moderate air 
force. Finally, through acts that violated the Treaty of 
Versailles but were capable of moral justification. Hitler 
recovered for Germany full “ equality ” among the nations 
by rearmament and by remilitarising the Rhineland. 

On this view, if Germany is a military nation and has no 
illusions about the part that force plays in world affairs, 
it is not because of any special wickedness in the German 
people, but partly because of the conditions imposed upon 
her by history and geography, and partly because of the 
continuous humiliations she suffered at the hands of France 
and her allies for fifteen years after the war. Only by 
recovering her military strength and discipline and an 
authoritarian government has she been able to escape from 
the unilateral discrimination of Versailles. In this light, 
national-socialism is at heart a temporary movement of 
compensation for the inferiority complex from which 
Germany has suffered by being made an outcast among the 
nations since 191 8. It has its good features in the discipline, 
physical training, national self-confidence, unity and order 
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it has given to the Getman people. It has its bad features 
in the persecution of minorities and the constant emphasis 
on blind obedience to authority rather than the capacity 
of the individual to think for himself. If this view is 
correct, the toad to a settlement with Germany is to re- 
cognise that her status in the world must be that to which 
a nation of her power and culture is justly entitled. We 
should therefore adopt the friendly attitude that will do 
most to enable the moderate forces within her once more to 
prevail, and will take away from the extremists their 
principal argument for huge armaments. Then, according 
to this view, Germany will settle down to the good- 
neighbour policy implicit in the League of Nations. 


III. Germany To-day 

A mid these conflicting opinions it is not easy to form 
a clear judgment. But neither of the two interpreta- 
tions set forth above would seem to he the whole truth. 
On the one hand, the first interpretation disregards the 
profound effect on Germany of her experiences during the 
last twenty years, and of the Nazi revolution itself. The 
old Prussia was a monarchical, feudal, and military des- 
potism, trained in the traditions of Frederick the Great. 
The new Germany is essentially a popular Germany. The 
arrogance of officer and official has disappeared. Hitler’s 
power derives from his hold on the masses. That hold 
has been tested at regular intervals by plebiscites which-^ 
whatever allowance may be made for intimidation, for the 
disfranchisement of Jews and others, and even for possible 
exaggeration in the official returns — have recorded over- 
whelming support for the Fuehrer and his policy. The 
socialist aspect of national-socialism is a reality, not so 
much in the technical sense of nationalisation of land and 
industry, as in the sense that the purpose of the rdgime is to 
benefit all Germans and not an exclusive caste. 

On the other hand, much as a great many Germans may 
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dislike th0 secret police methods and other repressive 
aspects of the new r^ime, modem Germany as a whole 
certainly does not believe in the virtues of democracy as 
she has experienced it hitherto. The democratic system 
is inseparably connected in German minds with the period 
of humiliation and disaster after 1918. It proved unable 
to recover for Germany “ equality ” or freedom to arm 
herself and manage her own internal affairs as she pleased. 
It is associated with that undisciplined personal licence 
which expressed itself in the moral degeneracy of sections 
of post-war Germany, with the multiplication of political 
parties in the Reichstag and the consequent instability 
of government, and with the inflation of 1923 and the 
subsequent deflation, which exposed the people to exploita- 
tion by profiteers, among them Jewish profiteers. From 
this point of view, national-socialism, as a movement 
through which citizens dedicate themselves to the service 
of the community — the German Volk — is a ’healthy 
corrective to the excessive and selfish individualism of the 
democratic and capitalist era. 

All this does not make national-socialist Germany any 
less formidable. If the purpose of the movement is to 
develop a healthy, disciplined, public-spirited Germany, 
possessed of equal rights with all other great nations, 
it is also imbued with the idea that the glorified state, 
imposing universal discipline, is the method whereby its 
ideals will be realised, and that power is the mark of great- 
ness and the road to achievement. Modern Germany 
is not militaristic in the old imperialist sense of the word. 
Her people do not want war for its own sake. But she is 
strongly military and will not shrink from the use of her 
tremendous power if she thinks that is the only way to 
secure her legitimate rights. Further, the dictatorial form 
of government, with its control of the press, its suppression 
of contrary opinions, and its national regimentation, gives 
to those at the head of affairs a freedom of decision and 
initiative, and a menacing power of propaganda, unknown 
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in demomdies whcte a free public ofMaiom ukiinatdy 
cofittoU policy through a free press, free elections, and a 
free paxliarnent. 


IV. At the Brink of a Precipice 

T here is no doubt that the process of the recov^ 
of “ equality ” by Germany is now entering its in- 
evitable second stage. The first stage was the shaking ofiF 
of the shackles of Versailles. During this stage the 
principal obstacle was France, who regarded such um- 
latcral discriminations against Germany as the only method 
of ensuring her own security and the stability of the post- 
war European settlement. In her effort to rid herself of 
those discrimiiutions, Germany was able, in effect, to rely 
upon the support of Great Britain. It was British sympathy 
for Germany’s claim to equality that saved Hitler’s re- 
introduaion of conscription and re-occupation of the 
Rhineland from producing more than diplomatic explosions. 
Germany, however, now that she is free from the restraints 
of Versailles and is recovering her strength, is beginning to 
demand “ equality ” in a more expansive sense of the word 
— the kind of position in the world that she thinks appro- 
priate to a great Power, compared with that of other great 
Powers. She is once more asking for her place in the sun. 
That is a complex demand. It relates to the position in 
eastern Europe; it raises the colonial question; it has its 
economic side ; and it concerns, more generally, Germany’s 
status and influence in the counsels of the nations. 

There is nothing wicked or malignant in this demand 
in itself. The severity of the Versailles settlement and 
the repudiation of the thesis of sole war-guilt made its 
emergence eventually certain. But it is highly inconvenient 
and disturbing to mote fortunately situated nations^ 
and it is very dangerous in face of the inherent difficulty 
of pwceful treaty revision, on any considerable scale, 
cspcaally revision of territorial frontiers. Moreover, it 
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tends to not only France but alsK> Great Britain into 
tlK picture as the obstacle to what Getmwy regards as 
her legitimate right. 

The answer of France to Germany’s repudiation of the!' 
unilateral military discrimination of Versailles was to reject 
Hitler’s offers to be content with moderate rearmament, 
to add Russia to her eastern European allies, to bring Italy 
into the ill-fated “ Stresa front ”, and later to secure from 
Great Britain, in replacement of Locarno, a new guarantee 
against unprovoked aggression in the West. Her hope 
was to form a military combination of sufficient strength to 
maintain the status quo and to deter even an armed Germany 
from attempting to modify it by force or Maebtpolitik. 
This combination, however, has proved of doubtful worth. 
Russia is joo miles from the German frontier, and her 
army is probably of little value outside her own borders. 
And Italy, largely thanks to the Abyssinian episode, has 
practically gone over to the German side. 

But the strength or weakness of the French system is not 
the whole story. Recently many of the German leaders, 
who have hitherto been extremely cordial in their attitude 
towards Great Britain, have begun to feel that ultimately 
it is the British Empire that stands in the way of a solution 
of Germany’s difficulties and the meeting of her legitimate 
claims. Germany is acutely aware of the disproportionate 
territorial place she occupies in the wider world. Almost 
every other great Power has either, like Russia or the 
United States, fat larger resources within its own borders, 
or colonial possessions to exploit, like Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, or even smaller Powers — Holland, 
Belgium, and Portugal. None of these Powers — naturally 
enough from their own point of view — ^is ready to hand 
over any of its colonies to Germany. 

At the same time, Germany feels that there are adjust- 
ments to be made in Europe itself. Danaig and Memel 
are German cities. The Austrian people, she complains, 
ate not allowed to decide their relations with Germany 
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for themselves. The Germans in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland ate still, in their ovm view, treated as oppressed 
minorities, very differently from the manner in which 
British minorities are treated in coimtries they inhabit 
overseas. No doubt the first obstacle to the solution of 
these questions in a manner satisfactory to the new high- 
spirited Germany is France and her eastern allies, with 
Russia in support. But the unwillingness of that combina- 
tion to make concessions is reinforced by the belief that 
Great Britain tacitly stands behind the status quo both in 
Europe and in the colonial sphere. Great Britain, therefore, 
in Germany’s present mood, is beginning to appear to her 
once more as the ultimate obstacle that prevents her from 
getting what she regards as her just rights. 

Of course it is easy to produce a score of arguments on 
the other side. The extreme racialism of the national- 
socialist movement, its treatment of the Jews and of its 
own internal opponents, are alone almost a sufficient 
counterweight, in many people’s eyes, to Germany’s claims 
to control fresh territories and their inhabitants. But 
the serious fact is that we are witnessing the reappearance 
of the dilemma that confronted European statesmen, 
particularly British statesmen, at the beginning of this 
century — a dilemma that led eventually to the pre-war 
alliance system and the world war. 

In some ways the situation is less dangerous than the 
equivalent situation in 1904. Germany was then intent on 
building a navy to rival the British navy. She has now 
accepted, for the time being at least, a ratio of 35 per cent. 
Pre-war Germany was violently imperialist, and as such 
suspicious of and hostile to Great Britain. Modern 
Germany, on the contrary, is at heart extremely friendly 
towards Great Britain. Friendship with England is a first 
article in Hitler’s creed, and the friendliness of the mass of 
the people towards the English, whom they regard as a 
kindred race and their only friend since the war, is manifest 
to ever)’ visitor. The German people are not to-day jealous 
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of Of hostile to the British Empire or resentful of its re- 
armament. They regard it as a bulwark of stability and of 
civilisation in the world. , 

In some ways, however, the problem to be solved is more 
diflficult than brfore the war. As a result of Versailles, 
Germany occupies a far smaller place in the world than she 
did in 1914. The loss of her colonies, her foreign invest- 
ments, and one-seventh of her European territory is the 
more seriously felt because economic nationalism is every- 
where stronger than in 1914. It is more difficult for Germany 
— as it is for every other country — ^to purchase by exports to 
the outside world the supplies she cannot produce within her 
own boundaries. Moreover, the armaments race is already 
far more intense than it was in 1914, and Germany is better 
equipped than ever before, physically, psychologically, 
and governmcntally, to use force to achieve what she 
believes to be her legitimate ends. 

There is the dilemma that confronts the statesmanship 
of the world. The errors of the Versailles settlement and 
the post-war treatment of Germany have come home to 
roost. Modern Germany is nationalist, not imperialist, 
and is quite prepared to recognise the rights of other nations 
and their title to live. She does not want war, for she 
knows what modern war means. Her people, indeed, are 
opposed to war. But Germany is dissatisfied, and she is 
determined sooner or later to get what she believes to 
be her rights. The national-socialist revolution and its 
aftermath during the last five years have profoundly alarmed 
all her neighbours. They suspect Germany’s intentions. 
They suspect her methods, lliey do not know what her 
ultimate demands may be. To the natural selfish reluctance 
to give anything away is added the belief that concessions 
now would be only Danegeld. They feel that they must 
rearm and stand together to resist their own destruction 
and the spreading of an anti-social creed. 

A reconciliation between the German and non-German 
points of view is not impossible, if common sense and 
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^>odwill can prevail on both sides. If Gcanany cea% 
accepts the na tio n al independence of the true nationalities 
of eastern Europe, just as Great Britain acc^s the in- 
dependence of the Dominions, it ought not to be impossible 
to transform the eastern European situation so as to satisfy 
Germany’s legitimate desires. And, provided the strategic 
and the economic aspects of the colonial problem can be 
kept separate, a solution may perhaps be found which 
would be out of the question if great territorial changes 
were necessary. The first condition of relaxed tension 
and a cessation of armament competition is that the whole 
problem, and the tremendous dangers it involves, should 
be far more seriously considered than has yet been the 
case. Nothing but good could come from personal 
contacts between responsible leaders. The difficulties 
in the way of a settlement are clearly very great, but pre- 
cisely because they arc great they can be surmounted only 
when relations of understanding and confidence exist 
between principals on both sides. 

Not until a full explanation of motives and viewpoints 
has taken place will it be possible to arrive at conclusions 
about the future. If an agreed settlement proves to be 
possible the world will move into smooth waters and the 
League will revive. If an agreed settlement is not possible, 
we shall at least know whether the obstacle lies with 
Germany or with her neighbours or with ourselves. We 
shall be in a better position to judge whether our tight 
policy is a refusal to join either side in a new Europ^n 
alliance system, and an attempt to isolate any European 
war, if it comes, by preserving neutrality alongside the 
United States, or whether peace can better be defended 
by our undertaking precise obligations against aggression 
in Europe. Public opinion in the Empire — this at least 
is clear— will be reluctant to enter into any such 
comnutments until a fresh attempt has been in all 
sincerity, to reach a just and agreed settlement. 
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I. The Road to Freer Trade 

B y the time this article is read, the immediate fiiture of 
imperial trade arrangements will probably have been 
decided by the assembled statesmen of Great Britain, the 
Dominions, and India. If, therefore, the problem of 
Empire trade to-day were merely a question of revising 
the details of the Ottawa agreements, this moment would 
be cither too late or too soon to discuss it in The Round 
Table. But that is only one corner of a complicated 
pattern. The real issue is the contribution the British 
Commonwealth is to make to the future of world trade. 
The need for tackling that issue is urgent ; the opportunity 
is ripe. The revival of international trade lags behind 
internal recovery all over the world. Few countries are 
more damagingly aflfccted by this than Great Britain, and 
with her the nations that rely upon her purchasing power. 
To some extent, no doubt, the check to international trade 
is a lasting one ; barriers have been imposed, not only for 
economic but also for political and strategic reasons. 
Hence no complete solution is possible that does not 
include a politi^ settlement and a relaxation of the fear 
of war. Yet one of the causes of political tension is 
economic difficulty, and a lowering of trade barriers is a 
necessary step in the approach to political settlement. 
This imposes a special responsibility on economically 
powerful nations like Great Britain and the United States ; 
for in the advance towards freer trade conditions they can 
— and must — ^move a pace ahead of countries whose sharper 
need has driven them to adopt abnormal methods of 
economic defence. 
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The oppottunity for such an advance arises, funda- 
mentally, out of the rise in prices and the revival of national 
economies. Cheap money, government spending policies, 
the amazing elasticity of the capitalist system, the inflation 
of the price of gold, the many-legged scramble towards 
currency realignment — these and other forces have checked 
and reversed the vicious revolution of unemployment, bad 
trade, and low prices. Experiments can now be made, 
and risks be taken, that were unthinkable five years ago. 
Governments that were then preoccupied with saving their 
currencies from collapse and with finding almost any 
means, sound or unsound, of stemming unemployment are 
now concerned with entirely different econornic problems. 
They are exercised over the dangerous possibilities of the 
boom; they arc wondering how the active demand for 
labour can be diverted from inflating costs in the more 
prosperous industries (including those making armaments) 
into sponging up the reserves of chronically idle labour in 
the less prosperous trades and areas. 

In the international field a number of developments 
have prepared the way for a further and wider effort. They 
include the threc-Power monetary agreement * and moves 
made by the Oslo group, by Germany, and by the United 
States. It is the purpose of this article to examine the more 
important of these signposts on the road to freer world 
trade. 

II. The Gold Bloc Signpost 

I T is one of the paradoxes of practical economics since the 
slump that over- valuation of currencies, though obviously 
associated with internal depression, has not been associated 
with declining balances of external trade. On the con- 
trary, it is countries like Great Britain and the United 
Stams, which stole a match on the gold bloc in monetary 
policy, that have seen their imports rising faster than their 
exports. Protection by tariffs and quotas was a successful 
* See The Rounu Table, No. ioj, December 1956, pp. 39-53. 
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dement in the dcfladonarjr defence of gold bloc economies. 
Hence the ending of the gold bloc brought about a new 
paradox : in order to compensate for the protective and 
price-raising effect of the dieapcning df their currendes" 
it was necessary for France and her monetary assodates to 
lower their barriers against imports ; yet experience showed 
that the internal reflation rendered possible by devaluation 
would itself serve to expand imports and possibly to retard 
exports. Weight and counterweight would be thrown 
into the same pan of the scales. For this reason, devaluation 
offered a unique opportunity for a lowering of barriers 
outside as well as inside the gold bloc. The three Govern- 
ments that signed the declaration of September 26 agreed 
that the success of the new monetary policy was linked with 
the development of international trade ; in particular, they 
attached the greatest importance to the taking of action 
without delay to relax progressively the existing system of 
quotas and exchange controls, with a view to their abolition. 

So far, the practical response has been rather disappoint- 
ing. France and the other gold bloc countries, including 
Italy, lowered certain of their barriers to imports at the 
time of devaluation, largely with the object of checking the 
expected rise in internal prices. The United States and 
the Oslo Powers have persisted with their respective 
commercial policies, designed to further world trade. 
There have been other isolated developments, such as the 
relaxation of the quota system in Turkey. On the whole, 
however, there has been little to show. British policy has 
been, at least on the surface, curiously inert. On April 1 3 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain told a questioner in the House of 
Commons that the Government were “ not at present 
contemplating ” negotiations with the United States and 
France tor the conclusion of an economic agreement 
“ covering a rather wider field and of a more permanent 
nature ” than the currency understanding. Replying to a 
deputation three weeks earlier, the Prime Minister had 
claimed that the main obstacle to the development of 
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tiade was the csistence of cxdwxige OMitxtds 

and of <piota icstiictions 00 industrial goods. Inthistegatd 

the B ririufi Government was innocent. British tarids, sdd 
Mr. Baldwin, had been imposed to prevent the incR^ of 
unemployment and to protect the standard of living in this 
country. He frankly resigned the initiative for a liberation 
of trade to countries that had developed their protective 
systems to a greater degree than had the United Kingdom. 

In these somewhat stagnant marshes the spring of liberal 
energy that gushed when the three-Power agreement was 
signed has trickled away. A fresh channel, however, 
though perhaps a narrow one, was cut in April when 
M. van Zeeland accepted a joint Anglo-French invitation 
to “ examine the possibilities of bringing about a relaxation 
of obstacles to international trade ”. 

Meanwhile, the double loading of one side of the scales 
had had a striking effect upon France’s external trade. In 
the first nine months of 1936, her imports had averaged 
1,937 million francs a month, and her exports 1,182 mil- 
lions. The adverse balance was thus 755 million francs a 
month. In the first five months after devaluation, while 
her exports increased to a monthly average of 1,637 million 
francs, her imports averaged 2,993 millions and the monthly 
adverse balance rose to 1,342 millions. Whether France 
can make up this extra deficit of nearly 600 million francs a 
month by means of higher tourist receipts and other invisible 
earnings, and by attracting the permanent return of capital, 
has yet to be shown. What is already clear is that the fill 
of the franc, instead of giving France the equivalent of 
added protection and an export subsidy, has greatly i nc rease d 
the value of her purchases abroad, while her exports, 
expressed in sterling, have remained almost constant. 

France’s internal economic changes, which have helped 
to bring this about, are none of the afiait of her neighbours. 
But the political consequences of any deterioration of her 
economic position cannot be ignored. There seems no 
apparent alternative at the moment to the Popular Front 
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Givvciinaietil:; whose xeg^me has ooindtfed widi a pedkxl 
of coidkl and fruitful ooUabontion bdtv)^ Fzance and 
Gficot Bfitain, especially over the Spanish war. Its coir 
lapse through financial and economic difficulties might 
possibly produce chaos in France, than which there could 
be no worse danger for European peace. This is, perhaps, 
a side issue, but it reinforces the hope that M, van Zeeland’s 
mission will yield practical results, which will further the 
stability and prosperity of the democracies. 

ID. The Oslo Signpost 

I N the far-off days when “tariff truce” was the m/ 
J'ordre in discussions of international commercial rela- 
tions, the smaller countries of northern Europe — ^Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Sweden — met together at Oslo, The result was the 
signature of an agreement, which went into force in 
February 1932, whereby each of the parties undertook not 
to increase its tariff for a period of one year without due 
notification of the increase to the other parties, who could 
then make representations and negotiate an equitable 
compromise. Not long after the Oslo convention had 
gone into force, three of its signatories, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg (who was in customs union 
with Belgium), took a more positive step. They did so 
after conversations with the other Oslo Powers, but the 
latter preferred to postpone action until economic con- 
ditions were more settled; they had not long previously 
allowed their currencies to follow ste rling on its downward 
course. In June 1952 the three countries mentioned 
signed the Oanvention of Ouchy-Lausanne, the key clause 
of which provided for the progressive reduction of tariffs 
on the trade passing between them. Such tariffs would 
be cut by 10 per cent, of their amount per annum until 
they had fallen to one-half their former level, subject to a 
minimum of 4 per cent, ad valorem on semi-manufactures 
and 8 per cent, on fidly manufactured articles. 
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The attitude of Great Britain and other countries towards 
this convention was obviously vital, since they could 
nullify it by insisting upon their most-favoured-nation 
rights. This question was taken up by the Commercial 
Relations Committee of the Ottawa Conference. Attention 
had been drawn, said its report, 

to recent tendencies in foreign countries to conclude regional 
agreements between themselves for the mutual accord of prefer- 
ences which were designed as being ejcclusive, and not to be 
extended to countries which were not parties to, or did not adhere 
to the agreements. On this point, there was a general agreement 
that foreign countries which had existing treaty obligations to 
grant most-favoured-nation treatment to the products of parti- 
cular parts of the Commonwealth could not be allowed to over- 
ride such obligations by regional agreements of the character in 
question. . . . The Committee recognised that the fact that 
rights arc accorded by most-favoured-nation treatment does not 
preclude a foreign country from seeking the consent of the various 
Governments of the British Commonwealth to the waiver of their 
rights in particular cases. 

The Ottawa Conference in effect agreed that group pre- 
ferential arrangements designed to lower barriers to trade 
were a valuable exception to the most-favoured-nation rule. 
For it recorded the policy of the several Commonwealth 
Governments that treaties with foreign countries should 
not be allowed to interfere with imperial preference (that 
is to say, preference should override most-fovoured-nation 
undertakings); and it declared that the easier flow of 
trade within the Empire, resulting from the Ottawa 
preferential agreements, would stimulate and increase fhe 
trade of the world. In contradiction of this theory, Mr. 
Baldwin told the deputation mentioned above that the 
creation of a low-tariff group was dangerous, because it 
would involve discrimination against non-participating 
countries, and might lead to retaliation and tariff wars. It 
would mean an end to the general application of most- 
favoured-nation treatment, to which the Government 
attached special importance. 

Lately, the Oslo Powers have again come together to 
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discuss possibilities of improving international trade. Their 
expert delegates met at the Hague and Brussels in March 
and April this year, and produced a new draft multilateral 
agreement. Since 1930 their economic and monetary 
policies had taken divergent courses in the face of 
depression. The Scandinavian currencies followed and 
overtook the depreciation of sterling ; Belgium, after four 
years of deflation, went off the gold standard in 1935, the 
Netherlands not until September 1936. Bclgium-Luxcm- 
bourg and the Netherlands had adopted import quotas, 
Denmark a system of exchange control. The Scandinavian 
countries had all made special commercial treaties with 
Great Britain while linked with her in the sterling bloc. 

The Oslo Powers taken together actually do more trade 
with Great Britain than they do among themselves, as the 
following table shows. Moreover, Great Britain’s share, 
especially in their imports, has been rising. 

Traiie of the Oslo Vomers * with each other, the United Kingdom, and 
Germany, ig2g and 1955 
{in millions of pre-igsj gold dollars) 

Other Oslo United 
countries. Kingdom. Germany. 

igzg. ig35. igsg. igss- 1929- mS- 

Imports . . $565 $220 $458 $210 $908 $265 

% of total im- 
ports . . i6-2 i6-y I3'i x6-o 26-0 20-2 

Exports . $492 $195 $806 $307 $^8 $139 

% of total exports i6-6 ly-i 27-2 27-2 io-8 140 

Aggregate . $1057 $415 $1264 $517 $1406 $424 

% of total trade . 16-4 i6 g ig-6 2i-i 21-8 17-3 

* Belgium-Luxembourg, Finland, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Sweden. 

These figures make manifest the vital importance, to the 
group of low or moderate tariff countries of northern 
Europe, of their trade relations with the United Kingdom 
and with Germany. It is convenient, therefore, to examine 
in the next section the economic relations of Germany with 
the rest of the world. 
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IV. The German Signpost 

T he crisis of 1929 and after in^sed a complete 
reorgamsation upon Germany’s external trade. Since 
1924, it had been adjusted to a large indow of foreign 
capital — twice as great in the aggregate as the reparations 
that Germany paid in the same period. The rising rate of 
interest, the growing hesitation of foreign investors, and 
the supetiot attractions of the Wall Street boom dried up 
tVm stream before the depression seriously affected other 
European countries or the United States, In 1929, Ger- 
many managed to strike a balance between imports and 
exports, but without any margin to pay dividends and 
interest on the money she had borrowed, as well as 
reparations. Her short-term indebtedness piled up, and 
the panic crisis of 1931 drained her of gold and credit 
abroad. The standstill agreement of 1931 on short-term 
debts was followed two years later by a partial — now almost 
complete — embargo on the transfer of long-term debt 
service into foreign currencies. Germany has gradually 
installed a system of currency control extending to the 
most minute details of international traffic— trade, transport 
finance, and tourism. She has used the system of blocked 
marks of many kinds (which of course stand at a large 
discount compared with free exchange) to subsidise 4- 
ports, and occasionally to redeem her indebtedness on the 
c cap. She has also instituted a general system of export 
subidies, financed by a levy on internal industry. 

from 1929 onwards is shown in 

the following table. 


Retained im- 
ports 

Domestic ex- 
ports 

Credit balance 
J06 


(/V M/iaas of Rtiebsmarks) 

1929- 1930- 1931- 1932. 1933- 1934- 1935- 1936. 
13-4 10.4 6-7 4.7 4.* 4.4 4.J 

9-6 


13‘4 i**o 
— 1-6 


2-9 


4*8 4*1 

0*6 —O' 3 


4-2 4*7 

o-i o-j 



: THE GERMAN SIGNPOST 

While have beoi kept fiddy stable since 1951, 

expotts M steadily till 19)4, and have ipce tecovet^ 
The improvement in exports is being more than maintained 
in X937, but the extra foreign exchange is being consumed 
by the higher prices of imported ravr materials. Self- 
sufficiency— the Four-Year Plan to make Germany inde- 
pendent of the outside world for her vital needs — was 
Herr Hitler’s answer to the problem of Germany’s trade 
balance. However successful this effort might be after a 
long period of experiment and capital development, it had 
tercly begun when the rise in prices, combined with a 
bad crop year at home, undid everything already accom- 
plished in economy of imports. Germany has had to 
adopt, for the time being, a different attitude in order to 
overcome her present difficulties. 

That seems to be the significance of Dr. Schacht’s visit 
to Brussels and other foreign capitals in April, and of the 
feelers he has been putting out towards a fresh commercial 
understanding between Germany and her neighbours. 
They will be only prudent if they approach with caution 
proposals that may be only a temporary means to an 
eventual end which is the very opposite of what they 
desire. It is the struggle for national self-sufficiency that 
is depressing the standard of life everywhere, and building 
up the conditions in which war and dictatorship flourish. 
Dr. Schacht may speak to-day with one voice, Herr Hitler 
to-morrow with another. Yet suspicion of Germany’s 
ultimate intentions ought not to distract us from examining 
the realities of her economic position. While an economic 
settlement from which Germany stood aside would be no 
less valuable in itself than was the three-Power currency 
agreement of last year, an economic settlement in which 
Germany took part would be far more valuable still. 

Some of Germany’s difficulties ate of her own creation. 
She has spent on the material for armaments resources 
that she might have spent on raising the standards of her 
people, on improving the efficiency of her industry, or even 
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on paying her debts. Anti-scmitism and other aspects of 
Naii policy have injured the goodwill of foreign traders 
and consumers. The deliberately chosen monetary policy 
of the Reichsbank has saddled Germany with an over- 
valued currency which handicaps her exports and makes 
it essential to barricade her economy behind a ring-fence 
of control over finance and trade. Nevertheless, it is well 
to beat in mind the reasons for that policy : a bitter memory 
of post-war inflation, an almost complete absence of gold 
reserves, a huge external debt which falls in terms of local 
money with every relative fall in the foreign currencies in 
which it is expressed, the prospect of a gigantic flight 
of Mpital — foreign, Jewish, and Gcrman-^if the barriers 
to its movement were taken down. Any liberation of 
German exchange control can only be by slow degrees. 
And one pre-requisite is necessary before even a first step 
can be taken — fresh capital to provide monetary reserves 
and a margin for withstanding any deficit on the balance 
of payments. There are plenty of economic and financial 
rcason.s against a Joan to Germany at the present time, but 
they are subordinate to the political reasons. Germany is 
sm object of suspicion rather than confidence, and until 
that is changed she is incapable of making a successful 
appeal to the money markets of the world. The purely 
financial objections to lending to Germany could not be 
overcome unless the loan were guaranteed internationally. 
Which of Germany’s neighbours is prepared to offer such 
a guar^tee in the present state of European politics ? 'In 
a word, the problem of Germany’s relations with the rest 
or the world IS fundamentally a poUtical problem, and her 
participation in an all-round economic settlement can come 
about only as part of an aU-tound poUtical settlement. 


V, The American Signpost 
'T^HE newphase inAmerican commetcialpoUcy datesfrom 
X the passage of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 
^ authorises the President to negotiate 
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agreemeats for mutual benefit in trade, and for that pur|>ose 
to alter United States tarifFs, subject to certain limitations, 
by not mote than 50 per cent, of their existing amount. 
The operation of this Act is associated with the much 
older American commercial policy of according uncon- 
ditional most-favourcd-nation treatment to all countries 
that do not discriminate against American goods. The 
majority of the treaties so far negotiated under the Act 
of 1934 ate with tropical or semi-tropical countries, or 
northern timber-producers, exporting mainly raw materials 
and foodstuffs of a kind not grown in the United States and 
already entering duty free or over very low tariffs. Four 
treaties, however, have been concluded with industrial 
European nations — Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland — ^which, like Great Britain, buy more from the 
United States than they sell to her, and export goods of a 
class largely competitive with her own. 

The treaties do not indicate any great willingness on the 
part of the United States to allow greater freedom of entry 
to industrial products. In the French treaty, duties on 
71 articles imported from France were cut, affecting roughly 
one-third of French exports to the United States ; but the 
most notable items on the list were wines and brandy, 
Roquefort cheese and perfumes, rather than industrial 
products proper. Some of the articles concerned were 
not being produced in the United States in spite of high 
protection. In return, France cut duties on motor-car 
chassis, fruits, cash registers, machinery, and tyres, inter alia, 
and granted larger import quotas for other articles, 
including American specialities like typewriters and refri- 
gerators. Switzerland received from the United States 
lower duties on watch movements, certain special textiles 
and machinery items, and a number of other high-valued 
manufactures of great importance in her trade. On the 
other hand, the Netherlands obtained practically no con- 
cessions on manufactured products, the chief United States 
imports covered in the treaty being cheeses, herrings, 
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bulbs and seeds, and colonial products from die Nedieis 
lands empire. The advantages given to these countries 
have been neither insignificant nor relatively less than the 
advantages they in turn have provided for American 
exports; but they afford little direct encouragement to the 
hope that the United States is prepared to offer, in exchange 
for equivalent terms, a much wider market for British 
exports, most of which compete with American industry 
and now have to overcome very high tariffs in the United 
States. 


The agreement with Canada is much the most important 
of the American trade agreements.* Canada’s chief con- 
cessions were to place United States goods under the 
intermediate instead of the general tariff, and to promise 
to abolish special customs valuations and other arbitrary 
increases of protection. She also conceded certain specific 
reductions in tariff rates. In return, the United States 
lowered her tariff on 1 3 per cent, of imports from Canada, 
and on a further 50 per cent, guaranteed the continuance of 
free entr)-. Here again, however, a hint has been given of 
the limits set by internal conditions upon the Adminis- 
tration’s capacity to reduce tariff barriers. Strictly limited 
though they are, the concessions made to Canada on agri- 
cultural products have aroused vigorous protest among 
American farmers.f ° 


The Roosevelt Administration lays great stress on its 
most-favoured-nation policy. It justly claims that this 
assists the general downward movement of tariffs by 
searing to all America’s customers (save those that dis- 
criminate against her in their own tariff and quota systems) 
the same advantages as are accorded to any one of them 
by bilateral pacts under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. A contrast is frequently drawn by American critics 
between this system and British commercial poUcy. As fat 

, account of it appeared in The Round Table for March 

I9}6, No. 101, pp. 385-93. 
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» ^ goes, the ctitkism is entirely unfounded 

-^-bardng itrpedal preference, which in efi^ is equsdly 
pftrt of American policy. Gmat Britain has as many most' 
fiivoured-nation treaties as the United Stattes. The accusa- 
tion, however, has more substance when it is directed 
against the spirit in which the principle is applied. There 
is a good deal in the charge that discrimination between 
different foreign countries has crept into Great Britain’s 
quota system for agricultural imports, under the various 
bilateral trade agreements she has signed with Argentina, 
the Scandinavian countries and others. Indeed, the liberal 
purpose of the most-favoured-nation clause and the 
restrictive purpose of import quotas can never be easy bed- 
fellows. However impartially adjusted, quotas based on 
past quantities of trade cannot fail to be discriminatory 
against efficient and expanding producers. The abandon- 
ment of quota restriction — the British Government has 
frequently denounced it when applied by other countries 
— and the substitution of straight tariffs, combined where 
necessary with direct aid to the consumption of home 
products, would be a sound first step towards a more 
liberal trade policy on the part of Great Britain. It would 
certainly be welcomed by the Dominions, who since 1952 
have strenuously opposed the principle of restriction of 
efficient primary production. 

A second charge against British commercial policy, by 
contrast with that of the United States, is that it has coun- 
tenanced arrangements with debtor countries under which 
the proceeds of their net exports to Great Britain are 
earmarked for the satisfaction of British creditors. Great 
Britain has in fact entered into a number of clearing arrange- 
ments with this purpose. The policy can hardly be 
justified on purely commercial grounds, since experience 
shows that the usual effect of clearing systems is to iminish 
the total volume of trade passing. The defence must 
therefore be sought in financial grounds. Creditors have 
had a very raw deal during the slump, and if governmental 
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protective policy is justified for industry it must have 
TOtne excuse for finance, especiaUy when debtor countries 
tefiise to pay even though well able to do so. In many 
cases the trader and creditor have been the same; for the 
debts with which the clearing agreements arc chiefly or 
wholly concerned are those arising out of past exports. 
Nevertheless, the system of clearings must be recognised 
as in principle an obstacle to freer trade, and therefore in 
the long run to financial security; for only in the deep 
waters of enlarged international trade can a vessel of so 
deep a draught as existing international indebtedness be 
floated, in whatever direction the current of trade may be 
setting. It must also be remembered that arguments about 
the rights of creditors are not readily accepted in the United 
States, where, as in Great Britain, an enormous volume 
of private foreign investment has had to be written off, 
and where the question of war debts still rankles. 

Practically every thinking person in Great Britain would 
like to see the war-debt question settled. Practically no 
thinking person in Great Britain believes that it is possible 
to pay the full instalments due under the Baldwin-Mellon 
agreement, augmented as they now are by arrears in sus- 
pense, Opinions as to how much it is practicable to pay 
vary widely. Some would like to see a composition for a 
lump sum, to be raised by the British Government in 
American loan markets and treated henceforward as an 
ordinary item of the National Debt. Some would accept 
a scale of annuities based on the principle that the whole 
amount of the debt should be repaid, but without interest 
at any period, past or future, and possibly adjusted according 
to changes in the price-level. Others believe that a 
reasonable settlement would be the payment of annuities 
admittedly only “ tokens ” but nevertheless substantial — 
say, £10,000,000 a year. But the nature of a practicable 
war-debt settlement depends not only on what can be 
accepted by British public opinion — ^which, it must be 
confessed, rates the American attitude no more highly 
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than American opinion rates the British attitude — ^not oidy 
on what can be raised by taxation or loan under an already 
strained budget, but also on two factors in the control of 
the United States herself. The first is the willingness of 
Congress to accept any reasonable settlement at all; if 
Congress insists on its full sixteen ounces of flesh, it is 
probably better to leave matters as they are.* The second 
is the willingness of the United States to rectify her balance 
of payments in order to take payment in goods. This is 
not necessarily a bilateral problem; the important thing is 
not so much that the United States should expand her 
imports from Great Britain as that she should expand her 
imports as a whole. She has raised up one of the world’s 
highest tariff barriers and has deliberately under-valued her 
currency. Fortunately, in President Roosevelt, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, and Mr. Wallace she has a group of leaders who have 
turned their faces against isolationism in economic life. 
The task that faces Great Britain and others of her neigh- 
bours is to make the most of the opportunity thus offered. 


VI. The Commonwealth’s Responsibility . 

T his cursory survey of the economic position and 
policies of a number of Powers with whom, it has been 
urged, the British Empire ought to seek closer trading 
relations on a basis of freer trade all round has suggested 
two main conclusions. First, the economic conjuncture 
of the time, and the express anxiety of countries that 
formerly stood for an opposite policy to improve their 
trade relations with the world, create a more favourable 
opportunity for tackling the problem of world trade than 
has existed for the past eight or nine years, possibly much 
longer. Secondly, while there is reason to believe that 
such professions of economic liberalism sometimes outrun 
practical capabilities, the reluctance of Great Britain herself 
to take a lead in negotiations towards freer trade prevents 

♦ Sec the article by an American correspondent below, p. 6oj . 
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time pK^essioos from being put to tte test, tod 
to a good many observers, however falsely, that her polk^ 
is a major obstacle to progress. That this is an exaggerated 
view is clear from two facts : first, that the British tariff 
remains moderate compared with those of a great many 
foreign countries, including some of the countries held up 
to us to-day as examples of liberalism; second, that British 
imports have been increasing far more rapidly than British 
exports — largely, of course, as the counterpart of increased 
earnings from shipping and foreign investments. 

Perhaps the British Government’s chief difficulty in 
seeking agreements with foreign countries for a mutual 
lowering of trade barriers is the fact that many of the 
countries with which it has special reason to do so are 
leading competitors in our market with the Dominions 
and colonics, to whom we are pledged to give preferential 
treatment. This certainly applies to the United States, 
Argentina, and the Scaninavian countries; even France 
competes with the Dominions in wines and a number of 
other articles. This is not the place to argue once again 
the general issue of imperial preference, which is closely 
bound up with historical, strategic, and political questions, 
and cannot be considered on the economic plane alone. 
It is significant that in her recent reciprocal trade treaty 
with Cuba, the United States granted lower preferential 
duties on sugar which were not extended to other coimtries, 
the most-favoured-nation principle notwithstanding, on the 
ground of her special historical and economic relations with 
the Cuban republic. No foreign country has denounced 
imperial preference in principle. The practical issues 
concern the details of its operation. 

Granted the acceptance of imperial preference, the 
problem of its relation to Britain’s foreign trade can be 
expressed in two broad questions. First, how far is 
preference actually and dircaly responsible for the inter- 
ruption of her trade with foreign countries since 1931 ? 
Between 1950 and 1936, United Kingdom imports from 
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foxe^ oduiijt]3e» fell b]r 30 per ce&t., from £740 millicm to 
j£ji5 nullkxa; in the sasas interval, United Kingdom im- 
potts from the Empire rose by neady 10 pdr cent., from 
£304 n^on to million. (On the export side, the 

hgoies were relatively more favourable to foreign trade, 
since exports to foreign countries fell by less thah ^loo 
million, while exports to Empire countries fell by 
million.) How far, then, was imperial preference the direct 
cause of this diversion? The second question concerns 
the future rather than the past. Assuming that the 
economic advantage of preference lies in the development 
of freer trade relations over an area specially suited for 
profitable mutual trade, is the British Empire, either from 
the point of view of the United Kingdom or from that of 
the Dominions and colonies, a suificicnt unit, or the best 
unit, for such a development ? 

In assessing the effect of British imperial preference on 
foreign trade, we are under two serious handicaps. First, 
there is the difficulty of distinguishing direct from indirect 
responsibility. There can be little doubt that the Ottawa 
agreements were the signal for a further raising of tariff 
and quota barriers by foreign countries. We cannot tell, 
however, what would have been the course of events 
abroad had imperial preference not come into operation, 
or whether foreign countries might not have reacted 
similarly to a British protective policy of a less preferential 
kind. The second difficulty is that of separating imperial 
preference from British protectionism. The need for 
giving preferences to those who already accorded them 
to us was one of the reasons offered by the Government for 
imposing the system of protection embodied in the Import 
Duties Act of 1932. From the start, preference was an 
integral part of the British protective system, and the 
implied threat that it might be abandoned after November 
1932 unless in the meantime compensatory agreements 
could be reached with the E>ominions was not to be taken 
too seriously. 
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In spite of this entanglement, one or two significant 
facts may be stressed. Tlie big rise in the ratio of imports 
from the Empire to total imports into the United Kingdom 
took place brtween 19)1 and 193a, and therefore covild not 
have been due to the extra preferential concessions granted 
at Ottawa, since they went into force only towards the 
end of the latter year. In the second place, an examination 
of detailed import schedules suggests that the diversion of 
British purchasing power from foreign countries to Empire 
countries has not been nearly as important an influence 
upon the course of trade as the curtailment of that pur- 
chasing power itself, and its concentration on products 
such as raw materials and staple foodstuff's which are largely 
supplied by the overseas Empire. Notable among the 
commodities concerning which foreign countries chiefly 
complain of British interference with the natural flow of 
world trade are meat and dairy products. But in these 
categories United Kingdom imports from foreign countries 
have fallen in value since 1951 by nearly six times as much 
as United Kingdom imports from Empire countries have 
increased. In other words, British protective policy 
appears to have been far more serious a check to foreign 
trade than British preferential policy. 

There is good reason to believe, therefore, that a sub- 
stantial liberation of trade with foreign countries is possible 
within the existing framework of imperial preference. If 
that is to result, however, two conditions must be fulfilled. 
The first is that pledges of imperial preference should- not 
be given in a form that inhibits a reduction of foreign 
tariffs, but rather in a form that guarantees the maximum 
freedom of trade within the Empire itself. Especially in 
long-period pacts like the Ottawa agreements, it clearly 
hinders freedom of action in seeking freer world trade to 
protmse that preferential margins shall not be less than a 
certain amount. For in that case, whatever concessions 
may be offered in exchange by foreign countries, no remis- 
sion of duty can be made on foreign goods unless a 
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corte^adtag remission is made on Empire goods, which 
is logically impossible when those goods already enter 
duty free, and difficult when they enter at a level fixed as 
the minimum protection required by general economic' 
policy. The exchange of this type of pledge for guarantees 
that the preferential tariff will not be raised above a certain 
level — sometimes zero — ^was a valuable feature on Canada’s 
side of the recent pact replacing her Ottawa agreement 
with the United Kingdom.* It is much to be hoped that 
new agreements with the other Dominions will follow the 
same course. 

The second condition is that, in part return for the freer 
entry for their products into the United Kingdom market, 
the foreign countries concerned should expand their 
purchases of products from the Dominions and colonies. 
This seems to be the right path of escape from the error 
of concentrating too much upon two-way trade, either 
within the Empire or beyond. It is a condition that 
applies especially to the United States. If Great Britain is 
to offer a wider market for American goods, to some extent 
at the expense of Dominion suppliers, she may justly suggest 
to the United States that in return the American market 
for Dominion primary products — ^for instance, Australian 
and Canadian dairy products — should be enlarged. The 
increased purchasing power of the Dominions would 
redound to the advantage of Great Britain, thus completing 
the triangle. This brings us to the other main question 
about imperial preference. Is the British Empire, neither 
more nor less, the right unit for the promotion of economic 
inter-dependence — for seeking a larger area of freer trade 
or a farther-flung protectionist barrier, according to our 
way of looking at these things ? 

From either point of view, there is much to suggest that 
it is not a sufficient unit. Curiously enough, it is British 
protectionist policy that has brought this conclusion home 
to many people who might otherwise have denied it. For 
* See below, p. 645. 
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that policy has exposed the limits o£ Gteat Btitaifi’s cspaatf 
to toidet hetself independeat of foteign soucces su{^ 
and foreign markets, and at the same time it has e^s^ to 
the Dominions the danger of relying too exclusivdy upon 
a single market that may contract rather than expand in 
the foture. Australian opinion, for instance, has visibly 
turned towards strengthening the G>mmonwealth’s 
economic ties with foreign countries, notably in the 
Far East but also in Europe. Canada’s treaty with the 
United States is another wind-vane pointing in the same 
direaion. Such developments may be regretted by those 
who regard imperial preference as an end in itself, but will 
be welcomed by those who regard it as a means to an end 
— the economic progress of the nations that share in it, 
not at the expense of other countries but to their advantage. 
The long-term economic problem of raising the standard 
of life, the short-term economic problem of spreading 
recovery more evenly and preventing it from ending in an 
unhealthy boom, alike require for their solution a general 
lowering of barriers to international trade. Imperial 
preference can and should be made one of the paths towards 
that goal. But it is not the only path, and when Empire 
trade policy is settled there are other tasks ahead for those 
in charge of British commercial policy. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND ITS 
MINORITIES 

From a Special Correspondent 

I T is usual to refer to Czechoslovakia as an artificial 
creation brought into temporary being by ignorant peace- 
makers. It is denounced for its ridiculous shape and its 
many languages ; the tyranny of a minority of Czechs over 
the other nationalities is shown by implication to cry out 
for German, Hungarian, and even Polish intervention, 
Czechoslovakia in fact consists of the two ex-Austrian 
provinces of Bohemia and Moravia to the north and west, 
together with the two ex-Hungarian provinces of Slovakia 
and Ruthenia to the south and east.* The country contains 
about fifteen million inhabitants, nearly ten million Czecho- 
slovaks, and nearly five million people speaking other 
languages. Thus its minorities comprise about the same 
proportion of the population as do the minorities in 
Polsmd. It is often claimed there is no such thing as a 
Czechoslovak ; that the country is managed by the Czechs, 
who, alone, form merely half the population ; that the two- 
and-a-quarter to two-and-a-half million Slovaks are as 
different and as discontented as the rest of the inhabitants. 
Hence the claim of the republic to be accepted as a political 
entity that should have been created and that ought to be 
preserved depends partly upon the extent to which the 
composite name of Czechoslovakia can be justified. 

I. Czechs and Slovaks 

T he relations between Czechs and Slovaks have not 
always been easy, and it is by no means simple to define 
them to-^y. These people were separated for something 
* See map on p. 486. 
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like one thousand years, from the disintegration of the 
kingdom of Moravia until the peace settlement of 
1919. In that tremendous interval, moreover, they were 
subjected to widely differing influences. In the period 
immediately before their union, the Czechs had lived under 
the more western and liberal administration of Austria, 
and the Slovaks under the mote oriental Hungarian yoke. 
The Czechs had played an important part in the political life 
of pre-war Austria, while the Slovaks in Hungary had been 
systematically neglected or Magyarised. It is illuminating 
to hear Slovaks describe how in their youth they were 
not only compelled to attend Hungarian schools, but were 
even escorted home from school by elder boys who had to 
insist that only Magyar be spoken en route. 

Czechoslovak union in 1919 brought together about 
seven million Czechs, mostly very rationalistic and highly 
developed politically and industrially, and some two million 
Slovaks, consisting in the main of a very devout and 
primitive peasantry. Friction of various kinds was in- 
evitable, but on the whole the Czechoslovak experiment 
is justifying itself. The appointment of the Slovak, Dr. 
Hodza, as Prime Minister in 1935 represented a shift of the 
balance towards a true equilibrium. To-day the younger 
Slovaks arc increasingly ready, and even eager, for jobs 
in Prague, which is beginning to become their city too. 
Intermarriage between Czechs and Slovaks has been 
occurring on a sufficiently large scale to become a notice- 
able social factor. It is very difficult to make a precise 
statement about the relation of the Czech language to the 
Slovak, partly because, even among so few Slovaks, there 
is a good deal of local variety in the villages. Slovaks do 
not use the Czech sound f, but the suggestion, sometimes 
made by Poles, that Slovak is nearer to Polish than to Czech 
is untenable. Czech and Slovak are so much alike that a 
man can easily forget which language he is speaking or 
reading, and the best Czech newspapers, such as hidove 
Nopinj, are increasingly read in Slovakia. Though Dr. 
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Bencs’ mod$is vmmli with the Vatican in 1929 propitiated 
Slovak religious feeling, the biggest political party in 
Slovakia is still that of the Qerical Autonomists led by 
Father Hlinka, which desires complete home rule for' 
Slovakia. It only represents, however, 30 pet cent, of the 
Slovakian electorate, and among the other parties only the 
Hungarian Opposition sympathises with the autonomy 
demand. 

II. The Hungarian Minority 

W HILE the Slovaks undoubtedly remain less western 
than the Czechs, even the most anti-Czech autonomist 
among them knows that he does not wish to become 
Hungarian again. Whereas a Habsburg restoration would 
perhaps draw the glances of Croatia, Slovakia would 
not raise her eyes. There are, however, some 700,000 
Hungarians living mostly in southern Slovakia * on whose 
behalf Hungarian revisionist agitation is easier to justify. 
Yet it is precisely because Hungarian revisionism has so 
often insisted upon the restitution of all the lands once 
subject to the Crown of St. Stephen, namely, the whole of 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, that the Hungarian minority has 
been regarded with such suspicion and too often treated 
with intolerance. Even in the predominantly Hungarian 
villages, for instance, station and post office have mostly 
displayed nothing but the Slovak language. 

During last winter it was constantly alleged in the 
German, and in a portion of the Hungarian, and even of 
the British, press that the Czechoslovak persecution of the 
Hungarian minority, coupled with communist pressure 
encouraged by the Czech authorities, was driving this 
minority to desperation and creating a revolutionary 
situation which might even precipitate international war. 
Unjust as Czechoslovak administration has sometimes been, 
the facts do not support these alarming allegations. In the 

* J7J.9** ill Slovakia and io9,47Z in Ruthenia, according to the 
census of 1950. 
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3B|t fiaoe, aboat 70 per ceot. of the H ung a mna in CsediGk 
lov«lda ore peasants; although some them resented the 
etdtttg erf Czechoslovak legionaries in five villages in tliett 
oidst at the end of the war, most of them have some lan d , 
sd agzicultuxal prices in Czechoslovakia arc good. The 
indless peasants in Hungary itself are in a more revolution- 
jy state of mind. The few big Hungarian landowners 
Dtensely resent the loss of the land claimed for redistribu- 
ion under Czechoslovakia’s agmian reform law, but their 
ntirc estates were not confiscated, and they received some 
ompensation for what they lost. In their eyes, however, 
he reversal of the feudal order of things by the Czecho- 
lovak republic can never be condoned; they frankly 
omplain that patriarchy has been lamentably disturbed, 
ince the Slovak nowadays claims to be, not a menial, but 
I man. 

The Hungarians whose grievances are most serious in 
ilzechoslovakia arc the professional classes, crippled as they 
ire by the change in official language, and by the trans- 
brmation of the one university in Slovalda, that of 
Iratislava, from a Hungarian into a Slovakian institution. 
Vgainst this it should be observed that there is a high 
>roportion of Jews in this Magyar middle class, who 
iscape in Czechoslovakia from the anti-Semitic discrimi- 
lation prevalent in Hungary. Though about 60 per cent. 
)f the Hungarian minority votes for the Opposition cause, 
t contains no revolutionary material that is not imported 
—the doctors and lawyers of Bratislava and Kosice are 
inlikely insurrectionists. 

As for the legend of communist pressure, it can no doubt 
ic explained largely by the tendency of the rather re- 
ctionary Hungarian to regard the whole western attitude 
f the Czechs, who arc genuinely democratic and often 
nti-clcrical, as bolshevik. Russian literature or Russian 
1 ms are not unnaturally of greater interest to the Czecho- 
lovaks, who can easily understand Russian and have 
Iways had pan-Slav literary inclinations, than to most other 
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artsoco.' The Magyaxt» of coime, hiTC always been anti- 
Rjisaiaii, and it is convenient to bave, in convnunism, a new 
justification foi a ttadidonal attitude. It is txoe that in the 
last elections (two years ago), while the G>nununist patty 
poUed only 9 per cent, of the votes in Bohemia and 8*6 per 
cent, in Motavk, the figures for Slovakia and Ruthenia were 
13 per cent, and 25*6 per cent, respectively. Since the 
population in the latter province is scarcely industrial at all, 
and three-fifths of it is Ruthenian, Russian or some kindred 
stock, it is reasonable to infer that one votes communist 
there partly by way of voting Russian, and also of course as 
a reaction to great poverty. In Slovakia the ske of the 
communist vote is to some extent merely a protest against 
the influence of the priests. The police are certainly 
harsher towards communists in Slovakia and Ruthenia 
than they ate in Bohemia or Moravia. Even in the 
western provinces they are scarcely indulgent, and bureau- 
cratic itdiuence everywhere tends to have an agrarian, 
that is to say a conservative, flavour. 


III. The Sudetic Germans 

I N addition to the Hungarian minority and the complicated 
racial diversity of sparsely populated Ruthenia,* there are, 
of course, the Poles and the Germans of Czechoslovakia. The 
Poles in Moravia number no more than 80,000. Although 
Warsaw finds a great deal to condemn in their treatment, a 
study of the numbers of schools, the size of classes, and 
so on suggests that Polish, like German, education is not 
neglected by the republic. The Hungarian statistics ate 
slightly less satisfactory. 

Although the Hungarians and Germans often co-operate, 
the position of the German minority in Czechoslovakia 
is strikingly different from that of the Hungarians, It is 
politically stronger, partly because it is a very large minority, 

• The whole population of Ruthenia is barely 700,000, i.e. very 
little more than the Hungarian minority alone. 
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sotnc 3,300,000 Czechoslovak cidzais and 
ai'i s per cent, of the whole population. It is also politically 
sttoDget because, fat from being a predominantly agricul- 
tural population, the Bohemian and Moravian Germans were 
highly industrialised long before the war; their business 
men were prominent in the financial life of central Europe. 
Although, through the methods of German settlement in 
the past, the Germans in Czechoslovakia are more scattered 
than the Hungarians, they also have a different territorial 
attitude. They have never formed part of any other state, 
and they inherit from the old Austrian days, when German 
was the dominant language in Bohemia and Moravia, an 
even greater sense of being the rightful owners dispossessed. 
Whereas Slovakia was only a Hungarian province of no 
particular interest, the Germans in Bohemia took pride in 
regarding themselves as Bohemians. In Moravia,* racial 
and linguistic rivalries were — and are to this day — less 
intense, and compromise more easily prevailed in the 
closer proximity of mediating Vienna. But the Bohemian 
Germans regarded Bohemia as a precious area of German 
soil, in which, however, German settlement had not been 
sufficiently complete. They therefore believed that to 
keep the Czechs back and to keep them under was a con- 
dition of existence, and that the Thirty Years’ War provided 
a timely correction to Czech intemperance. 

Such views, combined with a belief in the inevitable 
inferiority of the Czechs, both socially and culturally, were 
fostered by the pan-German movement in pre-war Austria, 
a movement that was particularly strong among the 
Bohemian Germans and that also supplied the spiritual 
cradle of Herr Hitler. (He was physically cradled, in- 
cidentally, only a little way to the south-west of Bohemia.) 
In the old days the Bohemian or Sudetic Germans despised 
Berlin as a panrm city, and looked to Vienna or Dresden 
as their metropolis, but with the triumph of Hitlerist ideas 


• Moravia has only about half the j 
very densely populated ; 30 per cent. 
5»4 
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the Bohemians are Germans. 
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in Berlin thef have suddenly found their Mecca in Prussia. 
Ceaseless Nazi encouragement to Germans throughout 
eastern Europe to form a conscious bulwark against the 
Slav races has crystallised the traditional impulses of the 
Germans in Czechoslovakia. 

A sentimental revolution, which many people would 
liken to a religious revival, was stimulated among the 
Sudetic Germans by the period of economic depression 
that synchronised with the nazification of Germany. The 
industries of German Bohemia were export industries par 
excellence — glass, porcelain, textiles — which had suffered 
severely when, at the end of the war, the great customs 
union provided by the Habsburg empire was transformed 
into a number of independent and protectionist States. 
Early in the ’twenties, moreover, Japanese competition 
began to be disagreeably felt precisely in those industries. 
The effects of the slump appeared to be the last straw; 
and owing to the new state of mind economic distress 
was now widely interpreted as the result of discrimina- 
tory persecution of the German minority by the Czech 
majority. 

Now after the war, when the Czechoslovak republic was 
launched, it was perhaps inevitable that the Germans — like 
the Hungarians — should suffer, individually and collectively. 
They had held a privileged position, and the Czecho- 
slovaks were determined to evict usurpers and destroy 
privilege. Egalitarian principles, combined with human 
greed and inevitable suspicion of the non-Slav population, 
caused Germans and Himgatians to lose land and jobs. 
The new civil service was recruited among the Czecho- 
slovaks themselves, with the justification that they were 
most familiar with the language of the State. As in 
every sirmlar situation in contemporary history, a good 
many abuses occurred, and chauvinist Czech societies in 
Bohemia were often able to bring pressure to bear against 
legitimate German claims. Although liberal minority 
laws had been enacted, and although the German minority 
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nevix lost sight of its language inscribed in public places, 
fairiAwif like that of the German secondar7 school at 
&eiclienbetg, which was taken over for a few Casda 
while the German boys all had to crowd into one 
school instead of two, caused very bitter feeling. 

When economic depression came along, the greater 
cheapness of Czech labour often threw German workmen 
out of work. German propaganda complained of the 
contemptibly low standard of living among the Czechs, 
who retaliated by pointing to the importation of cheap 
Czech labour by German industrialists into the BrUx-Dux 
lignite district in the earlier industrialisation period, and 
asked whose fault it was that Czech wages had remained 
low. When, in 1935, the central government tried to 
relieve unemployment by launching public works, short- 
sighted local officials imported Czech workmen into German 
districts because Czech contractors could make lower 
tenders than Germans. German bitterness over such 
incidents scarcely needs to be described. Even after the 
agreement of February 1957,* this sort of situation is in 
constant danger of arising, though the Government can 
afford to be a little mote generous than it was two years 
ago. Early in March of this year the following typical 
instance was brought to the Government’s notice. A tax 
office was to be built in Hohenelbe near Reichenberg, 
and tenders were invited. Eight were submitted by 
Czech builders outside the district, and they varied from 
497,000 to 596,000 Czech crowns; the four submitted 
by local German firms varied from 657,000 to 699,000 
crowns. 

In the early years of the Czechoslovak republic, the 
German minority adopted a politically negative attitude. 
In 1916, however, some German parties decided to become 
“ activists ” and co-operate with the Czechs. To-day the 
three democratic German parties, the Clericals, Small 
Farmers and Social Democrats, are represented in the 
* See below. 
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Cibiaetc^ Aboot a year after HmHitletbeamieCbuKellot 
of the German Rek^K<Muad Henlein, a gymnastics teacher 
ftnm Asch, appealed to the Sudedc Germans to form a 
political onion based upon their German race and the leader*- 
ship principle, and to protest against the activist policy. At 
first he emphasised his loyalty to the Czechoslovak State, 
declaring that he wished only to see justice for the Germans 
within this framework, justice especially in the allocation 
of state jobs, whether in government offices or on the 
railways, in the postal service or in the police force. 

In the elections of May 193J, Henlein's Sudetendeutscbe 
Partei polled just over two-thirds of the German votes, 
actually 1,249,530 against 610,122 cast for the activist 
parties, which lost fairly heavily in his favour. In spite 
of Henlein’s moderation it soon became evident that the 
movement which had sprung up under his banner contained 
a considerable element of Nazi extremists, and consequently 
had very close ties with Berlin. The sentiment that 
animated the Sudetendeutscbe Partei as a whole gradually 
revealed itself as a vague but fervent enthusiasm, not so 
much for Henlein, as for Hitler. This has led to ill- 
concealed dissensions among the leaders of the party, and 
has driven Henlein to abandon his original moderation, how 
unwillingly it is difficult to guess. 

Now, the Czechs are very matter-of-fact people, very 
dogged, unimpressed by show, and conscious of the old 
anti-feudal traditions of the Bohemian townsmen who 
followed John Huss. They are convinced that Bohemia 
belongs to its Slav majority ; while they have been accus- 
tomed for decades to hearing about Slav inferiority from 
pan-German enthusiasts, this has served to fortify their 
natural scepticism. The triumphs of Hitler and Henlein, 
some Czechs felt, were only to be expected among Germans, 
but others were genuinely shocked at the recrudescence, 
in the twentieth century, of so much militarism, and at 

* The position of the Gcnnan activists was explained by Dr. Spina, 
one of d»eu leaders, in a letter to the Mtmehtster Guardian on May 8 , 1 95 7. 
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the oeofeudal notions of supedor racial castes as 
propounded by the most enthusiastic followers of Adolf 
Hitler. The Czechs were immensely proud of their first 
philosopher-president, Thomas Masaryk, who personified 
the principles of democracy, of tolerance and objective 
thinlftn g — everything that the Nazis had done their best 
to destroy. Dr. Benes, Df. Hodza, and Dr, Krofta, the 
President, Prime Minister, and Foreign Minister of to-day, 
are all men of academic distinction, A Czech professor 
once said to a Polish professor : “ So long as we believe in 
philosophers and you in colonels, it will be hard for us to 
understand one another,” and the Polish colonels are not 
so far from Masaryk as the Austro-German corporal. 

If national-socialist theory was nothing very new to the 
Czechs, it was new to see it equipped with all the power 
of the rearming German Reich, and to find that every 
German minority district had become something of a ferra 
imdenta owing to the agitation of perhaps only a few. But 
where the simple man in Egerland or the Upper Elbe region 
joined the Henlein movement because one must stick to 
one’s people and be prepared to defend Germanism, the 
Czechs began to see a traitor in every Henleiner. They 
began to impose nominated mayors upon the Sudetic 
towns, where the officials had previously been freely elected. 
In the process of fortifying the frontiers and preparing 
for emergencies, Sudetic Germans were pounced upon for 
possible espionage, or lost their jobs in technical concerns 
which participated in the process of rearmament. Thus 
in 1956 Czech-German hostility became intensified, both 
within the republic and between it and the Reich. 

In the autumn, however, the employment situation in 
the Sudetic districts began to grow very much easier. As 
early as June Dr. Hodza had begun to discuss with all 
German parties what administrative steps should be taken 
to ease the tension ; almost immediately Herr Henlein, in 
a speech at Eger, denounced the Premier’s advances. On 
February 18, 1937, an understanding between Dr. Hodza 
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and the activist Getmans was nevertheless published. In 
future the maintenance of all minority rights is to be 
ensured in practice; an increase in the total number of 
officials is already making possible the appointment of 
more Germans without the displacement of Czechs. The 
February agreement is to apply to all the minorities, German, 
Hungarian, and Polish alike, and should bring most benefit 
to the Hungarians, since their rights have, on the whole, 
been the most neglected. As late as March 13 of this year, 
one edition of the chief Hungarian newspaper in Czecho- 
slovakia was confiscated for writing that Dr. Hodza, in 
negotiating with some Hungarian activists, was virtually 
negotiating merely with his own nominees; this sort of 
comment had constantly appeared with impunity in the 
Sudetic German press. 

The German activists, whose deputies still represent 
one third of the Sudetic Germans, have a tremendous 
interest in seeing that the agreement is carried out. They 
hope that democratic principles are yet to be saved among 
men who speak German, and they have been energetically 
organising meetings to follow up the better employment 
situation, the guarantee of their rights, and the announce- 
ment, in March, of free local elections to be held in the 
autumn. For the moment they have had some success. 
But it is impossible to feel certain that the Czech-German 
situation within the republic is essentially cased. Greater 
prosperity sometimes leads to greater political intransigence. 
At Aussig on February 28, Herr Henlein uncompromisingly 
rejected the agreement of February 18, denying the sincerity 
of Prague, demanding complete autonomy,* and uttering 
vague threats about being driven to desperation. 

* The peace settlement bound Czechoslovakia to provide Ruthenia 
with autonomy. Apart from the fact that the prinutive state of that 
province made the obligation almost impracticable for years, recent 
attempts to realise it have caused great indignation among the Germans 
and Hungarians, who say : “ If the backward Ruthenians have auto- 
nomy, how can our right to home rule be denied ? ” It is on account 
of their rather hypothetical autonomy that the Ruthenians are not 
technically a “ minority ”. 
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It would be diflficult to suppoie diat he spofce qpaw 
md^eodendy of Bedin. Sudetic Getman autonomy is 
geogfS^hically something like nonsense, and would never 
be willingly conceded by the Czechoslovaks, fot whom it 
would mean loss of control key frontier districts. Since 
the German Government knows this extremely well, it 
appears to be discouraging any moves towards a Czech- 
German diUntt. While Czech optimists prophesy that the 
Sudetic Germans must soon become sceptical towards 
whispered rumours that their rescuers ate at hand, con- 
tinue tension during this summer might yet induce a 
Sudetic German revolt in Czechoslovakia, with inter- 
national consequences to follow. 


IV. The Republic and Its Neighbours 

D r. BENES, well known at Geneva for his service to the 
League, has directed Czechoslovakian foreign policy 
since the foundation of the republic; now that he is President 
his influence at the Foreign Office still remains paramount. 
In recent years his agreement with Russia has undoubtedly 
aroused more opposition, both at home and abroad, than 
any other portion of his diplomacy. The Czech-Russian 
pact of 1935 was actually an answer to the Polish-German 
rapprochement of 1934 and to the failure of the project for 
an “ Eastern Locarno ”. Purely defensive and fitted into 
the League framework though it was, it may yet be deplored 
on account of the suspicion felt towards the Soviet regime 
by the Governments of Rumania and Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia’s parmers in the Little Entente. It certainly 
provided Nazi Germany with a very serviceable instrument 
of hostile propaganda. At first the Nazi press declared 
that Czechoslovakia was being bolshevised, and the effect 
on the unwilling minorities was gruesomely depicted. 
Czechoslovakia in fact continued to be governed by a 
coalition of parties, of which the strongest was that of the 
conservative Agrarians. There have always been Russian 
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infla e n o w m liie Czcdiodovak txmy, it is ttae, because 
IK^iite Russiam like Geaetal Vojzichowski bad enteted the 
Czech legions dudng the wat and aftetTZaids lemaioed in 
the atmy. In the end even Dt. Goebbels has abandoned 
the ** bdshevik speathead ” stoty. 

The German threat to Czechoslovakia is none the less 
serious for that. Central Europe suspects that Herr 
Hitler may soon require a new sensational success, and 
believes that Czechoslovakia is the most likely victim. 
German diplomacy has been pressing upon Austria and 
Hungary, while making advances to Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia. The German press has recently taken up its stand 
upon the more solid ground of minority hardships. 
Czechoslovak policy has responded promptly to the rising 
tide of diplomatic encirclement. First, Czechoslovakia has 
tremendously increased her military strength. Secondly, 
she has looked the minority question straight in the face. 
And lastly, Dr. Benes, bowing gracefully to the views of 
his political opponents, the Agrarians, has explored the 
possibility of a diplomatic detente with Germany ; in order 
to facilitate such a development. Dr. Krofta has politely 
hinted to the Russians that Prague regards her relation 
with Moscow as a purely platonic affair. 

What, then, does Czechoslovakia mean for the rest 
of the world? Should the British Commonwealth, for 
example, feel any concern for its fate, apart from rights 
and obligations under the Covenant of the League ? 

Beyond the two great democracies of the West, con- 
stitutional government embodying respect for civic rights 
is now confined in Europe to the northern fringes of the 
continent, to Scandinavia and the Low Countries. There 
are only two exceptions : Switzerland, whose trilingual 
state has been tested by history, and Czechoslovakia. 
In all central and eastern Europe it is only in Czechoslovakia 
that there exists a freely elected parliament where every 
opinion can be expressed and any criticism of the Govern- 
ment recorded. In Czechoslovakia alone the political 
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views or the Jewish descent of a university professor 
will not injure his career. All States seek to justify their 
intolerance by appealing to the dangers of sedition and 
treason, but in general Czechoslovakia interprets those 
words as the British interpret them, and not in the manner 
of dictators who dare not distinguish between criticism 
and treachery. 

As for the frontiers of Czechoslovakia, the technical 
arguments for preserving them very much as they are on 
the north and west are exceedingly strong. V^olesale 
revision would not abolish minorities but create new ones. 
Along the Hungarian frontier in the south, Masaryk himself 
believed in rectification ; but, so long as Magyar revisionism 
also lays claim to the non-Magyar provinces of pre-war 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia is unlikely to consider conces- 
sions. Masaryk also regarded the racial and linguistic 
variety of the new State as a trait that should gradually 
make for greater understanding; he envisaged a political 
community embracing the advantages of old Austria with- 
out its disadvantages, its tolerance without its social 
inequality, its intellectual achievements without its in- 
efficiency and obscurantism. The State he founded is i8j 
years old, and if it has not yet realised all his ideals it still 
respects them. Yugoslavia and Poland are about as hetero- 
geneous as Czechoslovakia, while Rumania is only four- 
fifths Rumanian, yet no one of them treats its minorities 
so well. It is due rather to its freedom than to oppression 
that the Sudetic German minority is able so thoroughly to 
inform the world of its grievances. Stretching across the 
map from Bavaria to the Ukraine, Czechoslovalda provides 
a Western bridgehead in Eastern Europe. 



BRITISH NEWS ABROAD 

A t a moment when public men and others from a 
parts of the Empire arc assembled in unusual number 
in London, when the thoughts of all races within the Rcalr 
are being turned to the preservation and development of th 
loose-knit political and economic entity to which the; 
belong, a book recently published by the Oxford Universit 
Press, “ The Empire in the World ”, will be read wid 
special attention. Written by Sir Arthur Willert, Mr. B. K 
Long, and Mr. H. V. Hodson, it is a provoking study o 
the constitutional, economic, and foreign concerns of th 
Empire. One specially arresting chapter is to be foun( 
in the section by Sit Arthur Willert. Discussin] 
problems of foreign policy in relation not only to th 
United Kingdom but dso to the Dominions and colonies 
he points out that foreign countries are increasing!; 
employing news as an instrument of national and inter 
national policy ; and he urges that the peoples of the Empir 
should insist upon a thorough examination of the organ 
isation available for the exposition of British policie 
and points of view to the world. As a preliminary to thi 
examination. Sir Arthur describes, with commendabL 
brevity and clearness, the news situation in the world a: 
it is to-day. He writes with authority, as a journalist o 
wide experience in international aifairs, and as former chief o 
the Press Department of the Foreign Office. What he tell: 
us is startling. In a sentence, it is that, whereas for ovc: 
half a century British news and British-conveyed news 
swamped all other intelligence in the international field 
and often was without rivals, its ascendancy has beer 
successfully challenged during the last few years in som< 
cotmtries, and in others its very existence is threatened. 
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I. Wa» over the Air 

H ere indeed is a state of adalts that calls for coocen- 
tratrrl attcndoii and for swift and vigorous action. 
The struggle between the nations of the earth is in some 
respects no less acute and desperate than it was from 1914 
tp 1918. The weapons only have been changed. Some of 
the major issues remain; others have been added. The 
blood of the battlefield and all the other horrors of war 
settled nothing and achieved nothing. Slaughter of bodies 
having failed pathetically, subjugation of the mind is 
adopted as an alternative — and with encouraging results 
for many who practise it. One result is that foreign news 
dissemination is being extended and foreign interests are 
being advanced all over the earth to the material injury of 
British Commonwealth interests. 

For over half a cenmry Reuters agency enjoyed a para- 
mount and apparently unassailable position throughout 
the world, apart from North and South America, as the 
carrier and disseminator, not only of British news to the 
Empire and to foreign countries, but also of foreign news 
from one country to another. Reuters' position is still 
supreme, but now no longer unassailcd. Havas in France, 
the Deutsche Nachrichtenbiiio in Germany (successor to 
Wolff since 1935, and commonly known as the D.N.B.), 
Stefani in Italy, Tass in Russia — ^these and other agencies 
are flooding Europe, the Neat East, the Far East, Africa, 
and South America with wireless news services of such 
abundance that they cannot possibly be ordinary com- 
mercial undertakings. They depend for their existence 
mainly or wholly upon their national treasuries ; they are 
used day by day on behalf of their Governments to spread 
abroad not only their home news, skilfully so compiled as 
to present their country to the world in the most favourable 
light, but also foreign news tendentiously tinctured to serve 
their country’s ends. 

For three generations the Fat East has been a Reuters 
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: Up to the Gscftt Wtt not otdj British news 
hot pnctically ^ fbrdgn news reached Japsuo, China, and 
llie nei^bouxing regions only through Reuters. The 
beneficent effect upon British prestige and British trade was 
substantial and enduring. Realisation of this afiter the 
war fired the Ameticaas to invade what had hitherto been 
a Reuters, therefore a British, news domain. They gained 
a footing, but never managed to oust or even to weaken. 
Reuters. They advanced along commercial lines, and, 
although they properly had the sympathy and support of 
energetic and growing American business enterprises in 
the Far East, they were not subsidised or officially inspired. 
Their competition with Reuters was on the whole a 
legitimate business competition. 

But in recent times the scene has changed. The French 
and the Germans have established and are maintaining 
news machinery which could not survive for a nionth 
without the backing of their respective Governments, a 
machinery skilfully conducted to promote French and 
German political and commercial interests and, directly 
or indirectly, to injure those of Britain. Japanese and 
Russian national news services are similarly engaged,' and 
it is nothing but the deserved reputation of Reuters for 
integrity and efficiency that has enabled Britain so far to 
hold her own against this array of subsidised rivals. 
Whether she can continue so to do is another matter. 

In the earlier days of modem news distribution, Reuters 
took the lion’s slme of the earth, including the whole of 
the Far East, and left South America to the Havas agency. 
After the war, however, the frontiers of agency influence 
were substantially modified. The Far East ceased to be a 
close preserve of Reuters, and South America of Havas. 
Both spheres were thrown open to Wolff (now D.N.B.), 
and to the American agencies, while Reuters was admitted 
to South America in return for its admission of Havas to 
rite Far East. We have seen what happened in the Far 
East. The converse, by way of corrective adjustment, 
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did not ndce place in Soudi America. The Noxth Amexican 
news agencies, with the special lates conceded to them by 
riieit telegraph corporations in the promotion of United 
States business in South America, were able to deliver 
well-edited services in abundant volume to the newspapers 
of Brazil, Argentina, Qiilc, and other republics. Reuters, 
having no such auxiliary aid, and being geographically at a 
heavy disadvantage compared with its American rivals, 
could make little or no use of the open door there — the 
counterpart, as it theoretically was, of the door which it 
had thrown open in China and Japan. Moreover, the 
French, after a temporary setback under the first terrific 
North American onslaught, pulled themselves together, and, 
by virtue of the same official co-operation as they have had 
in the Far East, flung into South America a service of news 
which for all practical purposes has restored French and 
Havas authority to its former eminence. 


II. News in the Far East 

O N June 14 of last year the following telegram ap- 
peared in the Tokyo NicAi Nichi : 

London, June 12. Great Britain, in the Anglo-Soviet naval 
talks to-day, agreed on the provisions of the Anglo-Russian 
treaty permitting Russia to match Japan’s fleet in the Pacific 
and complete in secrecy the Russian Far Eastern fleet, while 
informing Britain regarding the Russian fleet in Europe. 

Russia agreed to renounce her former demands that the Far 
Eastern fleet be exempted from the toimage and gun limitations 
in the Franco- Anglo-American treaty. 

It was agreed, however, that in the event of Japan’s exceeding 
the limitations, Russia will be permitted to match Japan without 
notifying Britain. 

It is noteworthy that the agreement implies the British recog- 
nition of Russia’s defence needs in view of Japan’s Far Eastern 
policy. 

The statement, in effect, that Great Britain had agreed to 
the building up of the Soviet Far Eastern fleet to an equality 
with that of Japan naturally created the worst impression 
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in Js^MOwse official and newspaper circles, and was calcu- 
late to embarrass the relations between ourselves and our 
former ally. The report was denied the following day; 
but in the meantime grave harm had been done. 

There is good reason for believing that, while this report 
bote the caption of Domei, the national news agency of 
Japan, it originated with one of the foreign agencies alr^dy 
referred to, who day by day hand out to the press and public 
in the Far East not otdy news from their own countries but 
also telegrams from London, or telegrams purporting to 
have a London origin, containing intelligence which is 
deliberately biassed or tendentious, where it is not com- 
pletely incorrect, as in the case quoted above. Its effect 
is to sow discord and, in particular, to misrepresent Great 
Britain and the British Empire. 

In this connection it is worth noting that voluminous 
secret instructions issued by the German Propaganda 
Department to German agents abroad within the last 
three years describe the action they are to take towards 
foreign news agencies and foreign newspapers : 

The aim of this action is to throw discredit on news agencies 
which are hostile to us and above all to damage as much as 
possible the relations between these hostile agencies and im- 
portant foreign newspapers. 

Further : 

All disturbance created in the good relations existing between 
other States is indirectly to the advantage of Germany. All 
ousting of the news of foreign news agencies is a great gain to 
Germany. 

These extracts speak for themselves. Another example 
may perhaps be cited of the anti-British twist given by these 
foreign organisations in their telegraphic despatches on 
British aflairs. The following message was published in 
Japan, again under the Domei caption, when relations were 
strained between Great Britain and Italy over the invasion 
of Abyssinia. It bore the date-l in e London, June 14 
(1936), and ran : 
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locxeatin^Jilcelihood diat Bfltftin tdU abaadoasaiKtiam againcc 
Itaty vm seal by wcU-infonned quarters here to-day as llie 
GoTcmmeot mamested a steadily growing desire to ke^ 
Prcmter Benito Mussolini in the League and relieve the pie- 
vailhig tension in the Mediterranean. 

‘Hie British general staff, it is understood, is more vorcied 
than ever before over the situation of Egypt, Malta, and the 
Suez Canal, now encircled by Italian troops, while the Duce’s 
fleet is mobilized for action within easy striking distance of the 
British Mediterranean armada. 

With revolt fermenting in Pidestine, and discontent rife in 
Egypt, uneasiness is growing daily all over the Mediterranean, 
and British soldiers, sailors, and civilians stationed in the area 
are reported to be speculating as to what move Italy is planning 
to ttke next. 

The Government, in view of these premonitions of trouble, 
is believed by informed quarters to be gradually moving away 
from its previous stand in favour of the maintenance of sanctions, 
and it is widely expected that the next League meetings at Geneva 
will mark a definite about-face in Britain’s attitude. 

With abandonment of sanctions considered a virtual certainty, 
it is r^rted that British sales agents are already arriving in Rome 
in order to resume activity as soon as the League’s economic 
blockade is terminated. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more adroitly 
designed to expose the British nation to contempt in 
Asiatic eyes — a nation of shopkeepers, on the one hand 
disliking and condemning the Italian adventure, on the 
other hand anxious to do business with Italy ; meanwhile 
the British naval and military authorities are in a state of 
fuss and fluster the reverse of flattering to our pride and 
reputation as a great Power. 

A further despatch published during the same period, 
once more with the Domci caption, and dated London, 
July 9, ran : 

The Admiralty’s announced decision to recall the bulk of its 
fleet concentration from the Mediterranean was interpreted among 
observers here to-day as being tantamount to an admission that 
the German danger is at present even greater than the Italian 
menace and consequently requites the return of a large naval 
force to the North Sea, 

Observers emphasized, however, that the Admiralty’s decision 
was also prompted by fear that Italy would incessantly send 
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'mm <0 Atoin tefosiog to putkipate in the Montteux 

gjftofetfence and the OMnuig Bmssels coufeieace of Locarno 
Powets Qidess the British Home Fleet were teetdibd and Britain 
cancelled its mutual assistance accords with the Mediterranean 
States. ... ' 

Although e^iessing sads&cdon regarding the end of lulo- 
Btkish tension, influential quarters did not conceal their humilia- 
tioii over the fact that the presence of a British force in the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea failed to prevent Premier Benito 
Mussolini from conquering Abyssinia. These circles declared 
that the recent events have involved strategical and political 
repercussions of the utmost importance. It has been proved, 
they said, that Italic planes and submarines ate capable of not 
only preventing an enemy’s approach to the Italian coast, but also 
severing communications Mtween the eastern and western 
halves of the Mediterranean, thus making the British stronghold 
of Msdta virtually worthless. It was pointed out that a network 
of mines and submarine defence could accomplish this task with 
ease. 


On the same day the following telegram was published 
under the date-line Montrbox, July 9 : 

Fear by Great Britain that the Soviet Union may sign a separate 
Dardanelles treaty with Turkey if the Montreux conference fails 
has reportedly led the British delegation here to consider major 
concessions toward the U.S.S.R. 

Observers declared that Great Britain fears most the con- 
clusion of a bilateral Dardanelles agreement between the Soviet 
Union and Turkey completely bannmg the British fleet from the 
Black Sea during times of war. 

British fear, British timidity, British weakness, British 
perplexity, British vacillation: in short, Britain on the 
down-grade as a world Power — this is the keynote of 
the foregoing messages, messages characteristic of what 
is being served up continually for the enlightenment of 
the millions in Japan and Qdna. Is it to be wondered 
at that public opinion becomes biassed against us and 
that wc arc in danger of falling from our high estate in the 
eyes of peoples who long have held us in respect ? 

Apart from cases such as these, of which many could be 
dted, the following Havas message, published in the North 
China Daily News on July 14, 1935, provides a typical 
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ifltjstiation of the derogatory slant given to British news 
when h is compiled and distributed by fweign agencies : 

London, July 12. Despite numerous efforts made since 1931, 
the number of unemployed in Great Britain is still over 2,100,000. 
Financial and industrial circles see no particular improvement in 
the general outlook except in the bettering of international 
trade, toward which the return of monetary stability would be a 
valuable contribution. 

It is pointed out everywhere, however, that the predicted 
improvement of French public finances next autumn, through the 
sweeping reforms of the government, will play an important part 
in general interiutional monetary recovery.— Havas. 

Observe the contrast between the British and the French 
situations, to the exalting of the French. 

It would be mistaken and unjust to suggest that the 
newspapers in the Far East which publish these messages 
arc necessarily inspired by hostility to Great Britain. The 
Nor/Jj China Daily News, for example, the greatest British- 
owned newspaper in the Far East, is above suspicion. Its 
devotion to British ideals does not admit of question. 
As for the Japanese press, with certain exceptions its 
inclination, like that of a vast body of the Japanese people, 
is fundamentally friendly to this country. Nor is there 
any reason for supposing that the Domei agency is wittingly 
or wilfully a party to an intrigue or a conspiracy to bring 
Great Britain into disfavour with the people and press of 
Japan. Formerly there were two news-collecting and dis- 
tributing agencies in Japan, the Shimbun Rengo and the 
Nippon Dempo. In the year 1936 protracted negotiations 
for the amalgamation of these two agencies were com- 
pleted, and they became one under the style and title of the 
Domei Tsushin. Domei to-day stands alone in Japan, 
without any competing agency, equal or inferior, to serve 
as a check upon it. The consequent responsibility resting 
upon Domei as the main channel through which foreign 
news from the outside world to the newspapers of Japan 
must pass is heavy. It is not for an outsider to say whcAcr 
or no Domei is living up to that responsibility. The 
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competent and the tellable judges o£ that in the last analysis 
will be the Japanese newspapers themselves. They are 
unlikely to neglect their duty to the public. In the meantime 
it is fiut to assume that Domei is not actuated by any ulterior 
motive, and that in giving widespread publicity to 
tendentious French and other services it is influenc^ by 
ordinary business considerations, more than by any other. 

At Domei’s very door ate laid down subsidised tele- 
graphic services which in volume and cheapness far surpass 
anj^ng that Reuters, pursuing its course as an ordinary 
trading concern, can hope to place at Domei’s disposal. 
The services ate abundant in volume, comprehensive in 
scope, and on the whole not badly compiled and edited. Their 
price to the Japanese press being a fraction of the cost of an 
equivalent British service, it is hardly surprising that they 
find a ready market and a measure of publicity that is gravely 
prejudicial to British interests, and that makes the British 
presentation of world news more and more difficult and less 
and less conspicuous and effective. Amongst the forces 
contributing to this displacement of British news must be 
included the services originating in the United States. 
Cheap transmission rates across the Pacific, and a readiness 
on the part of the controllers of these services to subordinate 
ordinary commercial requirements to larger considerations 
of policy, place the American services in a category second 
only to the subsidised foreign services as destroyers of the 
market for British news. 

In the circumstances the marvel is, not that the proportion 
of British news relatively to the whole inflow of news from 
overseas is steadily shrinking in Japan, but that British- 
handled news has not disappeared altogether, and that 
in spite of the growing strength of the subsidised services 
it has not yet begun to contract in China and other parts 
of the Fat East where the organised control of the news 
channels has not attained to the level reached in Japan. 
Thanks to the high reputation which Reuters enjoys for 
reliability and impartiality, and to the well-founded belief 
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jpolidcally and financially Reutos is M^egodeitt, 
animated by one motive only, nam^, to {Mxsentibe 
f»ew«, whether British or foreign, objectively and dis- 
paMionately— thanks to all this the newspapers outside 
Japan are still willing to pay the relatively heavy subscrip- 
tions which Reuters is obliged to charge. They do so in 
the conviction that they are getting a superior artidc, as 
indeed they are. But t^t does not prevent many of them, 
as the examples have shown, from printing the tendentious 
telegrams of Reuters’ foreign rivals and thereby fostering 
the growth of a widespread foreign and anti-British 
propaganda. 

Nor can we count indefinitely upon Reuters’ ability to 
hold the fort in this way. The monopolistic canalisation of 
news which has adversely affected Great Britain’s position 
in Japan may easily find its counterpart one day in China 
and elsewhere. When it does, the results will be the same, 
unless measures are taken without delay to forestall them. 
In the meantime the situation is bad enough. Anti- 
British news is gaining a publicity outside Japan, as well 
as inside, that can only be checked and defeated by the 
delivery into the Far East of a British service capable of 
competing successfully with the foreign services in point of 
volume, comprehensiveness, and price. How this can be 
accomplished without importing into the British service the 
defects as well as the economic advantages of its subsidised 
rivals, the defects of official control or official influence, 
with all the suspicion and mistrust which they indnee— 
how this can be achieved must be a matter for enquiry and 
deliberation. But that it can be achieved there is little 
doubt. It was achieved during the Great War, when 
Reuters enlarged their services to the world in general 
without being subjected to official dictation or official 
control. This freedom enabled them to maintain unim- 
paired everywhere, except in the enemy countries, their 
reputation for impartiality and objectivity, and so the better 
to serve the national and Allied cause. 
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T he {ttoUem of Bndsh publidtf in die Fu East does 
not stand alone. It has its coui>tetpatt in South 
Amedca, and it is repeated in some form or another in 
North Africa, in the Middle East, and on the continent 
of Europe. 

The corollary of the open door in Giina was the open 
door in South America. But transmission costs and o^er 
conditions were adverse there to anything more than a very 
limited British service. Here is an extract from a speech 
delivered by the Prince of Wales after returning from his 
tour in 1931 : 

I would like to say a word about the position of the British 
news services to foreign countries, and I will, for example, take 
South America, which was the last of the great continents I 
• visited this year. There is no actual shortage of news in South 
America dealing with events in Great Britain and Ireland, and this 
country gets a very fair share of the space in the important news- 
papers, but with the exception of a limited service of news sent 
to Argentina by Reuters, and except for a few special messages 
by their own representatives to a few papers, all news sent from 
England to Latin America is transmitted by non-British agencies. 
What is the result of this ? The result is that by the time this 
news reaches the Latin American reader he sees us and our affairs 
through spectacles which arc neither ours nor those of his own 
country. I most sincerely hope that some means can be found 
to increase the volume of purely British news to South America, 
and I commend this particular matter to the attention of this 
Association. 


In consequence of the Prince’s personal intervention, a 
sustained effort was made to remedy the deficiency to which 
he drew attention, and some time later, in another public 
speech, His Royal Highness was able to say : 

I took the opportunity on my return last May to express my 
views in this country, and I emphasized the importance of supply- 
ing the great South American continent with fuller and more 
accurate reports of what is going on here. Reuters have now 
established a daily news service to South America, and as regards 
Argentina I am very grateful to my friend Jorge Mitre, of La 
NadoH, and to the ^nos Aires Herald for co-operating most 
heartily in this scheme. 

NN 
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Bnt, iii spite o£ a heavy financial sacrifice by Reuten, 
pecnsted in for nearly three years, the ei^>etinKDt in the end 
had to be abandoned ; to-day South Atnerica is litde better 
off in the matter of British news, and world news carried 
through British channels, than it was ten years ago. On 
the other hand, thanlca to the French official facilities it 
enjoys, the Havas agency transmits to South America 
some fifteen thousand words a day of world intelli- 
gence, which includes British news as seen through French 
eyes. The Havas telegram quoted earlier in this article 
from the North China Daily News provides a fair idea of the 
risk to which this exposes British prestige. 

It is not necessary to impute base motives to Havas. 
It is enough that the agency should be an honourable 
exponent, as undoubtedly it is, of French policy and a 
sympathetic interpreter of the French point of view. But 
its very zeal and efficiency in that role must render Havas 
unsuiuble as a provider and editor of British news in any 
foreign land. Within the last few weeks the Secretary 
of the British Chamber of Commerce at Sao Paulo in Brazil, 
referring in the Daily Telegraph to the Italian propagandists 
who in the Levant and elsewhere “ arc assiduously spreading 
the doctrine that Britain is ‘ on the run ’ everywhere, and 
that the Empire will shortly break up ”, drew attention, 
as many have before him, to the highly unsatisfactory 
British news situation in South America. He said : 

News of Britain and things British comes, for the most part, 
to the South American countries via non-British press agencies, 
whose news, to say the least, is often biassed. 

In Brazil, for example, the only British news service is a partial 
one picked up from the air by one newspaper in this city. All 
other foreign news in Brazil is received from American and French 
agencies, who, naturally, are not interested in presenting facts 
favourable to British prestige, but are more concerned with 
serving up news of a sensational nature (not infrequently detri- 
mental to British interests). 

For years the British Chambers of Conunerce have urged the 
need for British news services, inaugurated, if necessary, with 
official backing in their early stages. 
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Of new! of a sensational natuxe, detrimental to British 
intetests, a typical example was piovided at the time of the 
Inyetgoxdon ttouble. That q>isode was seiaed upon by 
at least one American agency distributing a big service in 
South America. It present^ to its clientele throughout 
the continent a flaring narrative which magnified out of all 
proportion what had happened and which could only 
leave the average reader under the impression that the 
British navy was rotten with unrest and the spirit of 
mutiny rampant. One need not attribute to the men 
responsible for this narrative any hatred of England or 
any desire to hurt us abroad. They probably were animated 
by nothing worse than an excited impulse to produce “ a 
colourful story ” and “ to play up the high lights But 
in doing so they were undoubtedly guilty of misrepresenting 
grossly this country and equally grossly misleading the 
people of South America. None could condemn this more 
readily than responsible Americans. Within the past few 
weeks the United States Ambassador in London, himself an 
important newspaper proprietor, spoke at a public luncheon 
of the unfortunate fact that newspapers were often propa- 
gandists of evil. Their disposition “ to play up to what is 
sensational instead of sound and usual, and what is re- 
markable and extraordinary instead of what is the habit 
of the people, is one of the things that tend to mislead 
the American public about Great Britain and the British 
public about the United States The evil here rightly 
condemned by His Excellency was the evil inherent in 
the telegrams to South America about the Invergordon 
trouble. 

The American services in South America, however, are 
not so prejudicial to Great Britain as the French. The 
not unnatural disposition of Havas day by day and week by 
week is to give to the people of South America, no less than 
to the people of the Far East and of the continent of Europe 
wherever the Havas service circulates, the French aspect 
of international politics, and to wrest from the British 
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Ibuoctkm hidtato Reatecs have in die mitt 
ItilfilWI ai the mtetoadonal supplier of wodd news. Its 
glowing activity in this respect has edited die nusg^vie^ 
even of Americans, and within the last few yean bodi 
President Roosevelt and the Secretary of have com* 
r^wn ted adversely upon the character of the French news 
services in South America. 

Much might be said about the French, German, Italian, 
and Russian wireless service in Egypt, the Levant, 
Afghanistan, and elsewhere, all of them working to Great 
Britain's disadvantage and designed to supplant or discredit 
British news and British influence. Still more might be 
said about the growth and the effect of these services on the 
continent of Europe. Both Havas and the D.N.B., by 
means of their subsidised wireless broadcasts, are supplying 
newspapers of all nationalities in Europe at nominal, not 
to say derisory, rates, services embodying, not only their 
own national news, but also news from the rest of the world, 
most of which they have acquired from Reuters but which 
in the process of relaying loses its Reuter complexion and 
takes on that of the distributing agency. The scope for 
mischief here can easily be seen. That it docs not escape 
attention is dear from an article by a Norwegian journalist 
of standing, Mr. Henry R0soch, who, writing in the Oslo 
Aftenposten as recently as April 24 last, remarked upon the 
growth of the D.N.B. and Havas services to the detriment 
of Reuters, and struck a note of warning. In Mr. R0soch’s 
opinion, the Reuter agency, which, to use his own words, 
has “ pumped mote material into the international news 
stream than any of its rivals, now works with great and 
ever-growing difficulty, and month by month it is harder 
for news from British sources, and news of British affairs, 
to find their way into that news stream ”. 

That is the condusion reached bj a detached observer, 
one, presumably, mote friendly than otherwise towards 
this country. It is a condusion compatible with the facts, 
and it is one that we cannot ignore with impunity. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 

Tbe British rearmament programme, and the manifest dangers 
abroad, bat>e brought defense once more into the front rank of 
British Commonwealth problems. This article consists of two 
essays contributed through the Round Table groups in Canada 
and South Africa respectively. 

THE CANADIAN DEFENCE DILEMMA 

I 

O NE of the by-products of world rearmament has 
been the discovery by eleven million Canadians that 
their country has not yet evolved a foreign policy on which 
it can base a rationally planned defence programme capable 
of commanding the united support of its citiaens. 

It is no secret that the Canadian Parliament, in voting 
this year’s defence appropriations of $35,000,000, did so 
reluctantly. The estimates initially submitted to the 
Cabinet called for an outlay of some $50,000,000 on army, 
navy, and ait services. A number of the Ministers, 
notably the Middle Westerners, criticised the proposed 
expenditure so vigorously that the Cabinet itself cut the 
total by 30 per cent. When the reduced estimates reached 
the House, the Government discovered that a majority of 
its own supporters opposed them, a few openly, the 
remainder privately. So hostile was the feeling that the 
Pome Minister summoned a special caucus, and is said to 
have told his followers that they would have to vote 
for his estimates or take the consequences. 
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In the House itself, debate was coatked by cvasiou aud 
aa atmosphere of unreality. The Conservatives remained 
silent, ^vemment spokesmen struggled verbosely to 
convince the House that there was nothing in the pro- 
gramme to indicate that Canadian participation in another 
European war was contemplated. The Defence Minister, 
Mr. Mackenaie, gave warning of the danger of hit-and-run 
raids by sea and air, but neglected to specify whence they 
would come or why. The Minister of Justice, Mr. La- 
pointe, advanced the surprising thesis that the proposed 
armament — ^bombers, fighters, mine-sweepers — ^would serve 
to protect the country against its communists. Again and 
again, Mr. King, with one eye on French Canada, asserted 
that there were no “ commitments ” involving Canada in 
the United Kingdom’s plans for Empire defence. “ What 
we ate doing,” he said, “ is for the defence of Canada, and 
of Canada ordy ”. To which he added : “ But I hope that 
will not be construed to mean that we are not thereby 
making some contribution to the defence of all English- 
speaking countries and all democracies ” — a qualification 
that takes in considerable territory not included in the 
original Confederation pact. Only the Socialists admitted 
— and decried — the obvious fact that the Dominion was 
providing itself with the nucleus of a martial establishment 
able to serve as a Canadian contribution to Empire defence 
in an Empire war, should such a war eventuate. 

In the end, only twenty-two members in a House of 
two hundred and forty-five voted against the estimates, but 
no informed Canadian was deceived into a belief that the 
extent of the majority indicated the real opinion of either 
the House or the country. The truth is that on the defence 
issue, as on the larger issue of foreign policy, both mind 
and feeling in Canada are in a state of chaos ; so much so 
that were a war crisis to arise to-morrow the unity of the 
Dominion would be threatened. Slowly, reluctantly, the 
country is arming, but there is no united conviction either 
upon the necessity for armaments or upon the purpose for 
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‘vrhkh th^ ate intended. As elsewhere, of course, the 
purpose is commonly labelled “defence”. But defence 
of what ? Canadian territorial integrity ? Canadian trade ? 
Canadian neutrality ? The Commonwealth ? The colonial 
empire? Democracy? Collective security? 

As a people, Canadians have not yet found the com- 
peilingly convincing answer. Hence the tendency toward 
evasion, toward obliquity, a tendency that must be ex- 
tremely irritating to other members of the Commonwealth. 
And hence the danger to national unity that constantly 
beclouds Ottawa’s approach to the question of Empire 
defence. 

At one extreme of opinion are the avowed imperialists ; 
at the other, the confessed nationalists. Both groups 
accept the concept of a sovereign Canadian State within 
the Commonwealth, but their interpretations of the meaning 
of that concept exhibit fundamental differences. The 
imperialist places the emphasis on the Commonwealth 
relationship. He advocates a common Empire front in 
foreign affairs and accepts the idea of automatic Canadian 
participation in an Empire war, with its corollary, the 
integration of Canadian and imperial defence. The Do- 
minion, he says, is in real danger of attack and caimot 
defend itself unaided ; close co-operation with Great Britain 
in defence, therefore, is merely enlightened self-interest. 

The nationalist, on the other hand, emphasises the 
sovereignty of the Canadian State. He may not be wholly 
isolationist in his thinking, but his view is essentially that 
of the North American. Canadian defence policy, he 
agrees, should be based on Canadian self-interest, but 
Canadian self-interest may or may not coincide with Great 
Britain’s self-interest. Where there is conflict, the former 
should take precedence. He minimises the danger of 
unprovoked attack on Canadian territory and emphasises 
the value of the Dominion’s geographic position and its 
contiguity to the United States as drfence factors. Suit- 
able measures should be taken for the protection of the 
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conttOXf^s coastal ateas; but a polky that oc^ei]i|i]at»d 
o^itaiy advcntute ovetseas would in the Icmg tun metdj 
knr^ retaliatoty attacks on the Dominion. The Enqiiie» 
he win add, is a thoroughly unnatural defence unit. 

What the relative strengths of the two opinions ate, 
no one can say with authority. Both groups are vocal, 
but neither, as yet, is organised politicaUy, the cleavage 
cutting across existing party lines. The ultimate appeal, 
of course, wiU lie with the great mass of rana/iians who, at 
the moment, either do not think about defence at all or do 
not know what to think. Nor will thinking alone settle 
the question ; for it is pre-eminently one in which an all- 
important part will be played by feeling, particularly if a 
crisis should actually arise. 


II 

A ny realistic appraisal of the influences that play 
upon the Canadian must commence with the cardinsd 
factor of geography. Despite his experience in the last 
war, the fact that he is a northern North American makes 
it difficult for him to think of defence in terms of martial 
equipment. Subconsciously he is aware that his geo- 
graphical position is his strongest protection. One North 
Pole, two oceans and a friendly State, which has announced 
its intention to protect its neighbourhood against aggres- 
sion, are comforting neighbours in the pre-war world, of 
1937. Furthermore, the Canadian, whether French or 
English-speaking, knows nothing of the population pres- 
sures, the racial hatreds, the deep-seated economic stresses 
of the European’s existence. He knows something of 
conflict, but the conflict of man against Nature, not' of 
people against people. Such a man finds it difficult to 
understand the armed rivalries of Europe, and it is not 
unnatural that he should tend to isolate himself from that 
which he does not understand. 

On the other hand, his history has made him a man 
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ausottslf ctivided against himself. The Ftench Canadian 
has at^kved a puiely Canadian point of view — hence the 
ptepofidetant “nationalism” of Quebec; but not so his 
English-q>eaking compattiot. Examine the latter’s his- 
tory, and two basic trends become apparent. One is an 
alinost straight-line progress toward the evolution of a 
North American nation; the other, the extraordinary 
pertinacity with which he alone, among all the peoples of 
the two An^ricas, has clung to political conneaion with 
the parent stem. 

It is not easy to explain two such apparently conflicting 
tendencies, but one obvious reason is the dominant t 61 c 
played by the economic self-interest of the individual 
Canadian in his attempt at nation-building. No society, 
however, can achieve vital being on the basis of seLf- 
intcrest alone. It is a truism that in every man there is 
something that impels him to seek a non-selfish, and if 
need be sacrificial, relationship with the world external to 
himself. And the Canadian, not having achieved a com- 
pelling consciousness of a common national purpose, has 
turned to what may be termed British-ness for satisfaction 
of that deep-rooted desire for loyalty to something external 
to himself. 

That dualism explains much that is peculiar in Canadian 
life. It explains Mr. Bennett of the Ottawa Conference 
and Mr. Bennett of 1937. It explains the Canadian manu- 
facturer who tries to choke Lancashire one minute and 
wraps himself in the flag that flies over Lancashire the next. 
It also helps to explain the cleavage between nationalism 
and imperialism. 

This thesis, however, must be examined in the light of 
the changing composition of the Canadian popiilation. In 
the early days of settlement, almost all English-speaking 
Canadians had personal or family contact with the Mother- 
land. To-day seven out of nine Canadians are native- 
born. Most of these have had no personal contact with 
the root traditions. Their experience of life is wholly 
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Notth American. Their self-interest is a North American 
self-interest. True, one-ninth of the population is Eritish- 
bom, but the influence of this group, though powerful, is 
at least partly offset by the attitude of the remaining 
ninth, which is neither native nor British, but foreign- 
bom. Equally significant is racial composition. Cana- 
dians of Anglo-Saxon stock now number only 50 per cent, 
of the population; 30 per cent, is French; 20 per cent, 
derives from other races. Birth-rate differentials are such 
that the French proportion will increase. On the basis 
of the present trend, one leading Canadian authority 
estimates that the French may constitute 40 per cent, of 
the total by 1970. 

There are evidences, moreover, of the growth of an 
emotional, as distinct from an economic, Canadianism. In 
its most rudimentary expression this attitude is simply a 
reflection of a passionate attachment to the native soil, a 
love of the homeland, and a willingness to sacrifice self to 
preserve the homeland’s integrity. Despite the continued 
existence of economic and regional particularisms, most 
observers agree that Canadians have already reached this 
stage in their evolution as a people. The British Colum- 
bian will defend the soil of Nova Scotia, not because of his 
British-ness, but because he is a Canadian. This, as a 
matter of fact, is the one point on which the defence views 
of imperialist and nationalist converge. At the moment 
it is the one premise on which it is possible to base a defence 
programme that will not strain national unity. 

Ill 

W HEN one turns from emotional to economic factors 
the pattern becomes less obscure. The total 
business capital employed in Canada is approximately 
$18,500,000,000. Of this amount it is estimated that 
6z\ per cent, is owned in Canada, 22 per cent, in the 
United States, 1 5 per cent, in Great Britain, and ^ pet cent. 
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in other countries, the totsl non-Canaxiian capital being 
$6,8oo,;Ooo,ooo. Canaxlian investments abroad are valued 
at $1,027,000,000, of which sum $i,2;4,ooo,ooo is placed 
in the United States, $109,000,000 in Great Britain, and 
$664,000,000 in other countries. These figures indicate 
that so fat as capital commitments arc concerned the 
balance of interest lies with the United States rather than 
with the United Kingdom. 

External trade (combined imports and exports for the 
year ended January 1957) is distributed as follows : United 
States 47 per cent., other foreign countries 13 per cent.; 
United Kingdom 31 J per cent., rest of the Empire 8^ per 
cent. These figures are used by both imperialists and 
nationalists to justify their respective positions, but again 
it is obvious that Canadian interest is a divided interest. 

Divergence along economic lines also becomes apparent 
when one examines the reasons for the common desire of 
Canada and Great Britain for the maintenance of the 
political status quo. It is true that both countries have a 
vested interest in peace, if for no other reason than that 
both desire undisturbed possession of territory. But their 
territories arc not coterminous. Canada is not a direct 
beneficiary of British economic and political control of the 
Empire’s colonial areas. To put the matter bluntly, loss 
of British control over Kenya or the Malay States, for 
instance, would probably make little difference to the 
economic well-being of Canadians. Similarly it would be 
difficult to argue that Canada stands to gain by reason of 
the Union’s suzerainty over South-West Africa. 

It is arguable, moreover — and the nationalist so argues 
— ^that the Dominion’s greatest risk of becoming involved 
in war lies in close association with Great Britain. His- 
torically, since the days when both French and English 
fought the Indian, there never has been a purely Canadian 
war — ^that is, a war fought by Canada and originating solely 
in North American causes. Looking to the future, the 
nationalist argues that Great Britain’s imperial interests 
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mmiifesdf invohre the risk of intenutktoalftkdoa cm mai^ 
specific issues of no direct concern to the Dominkm. 
I^ttfaer, it is difficult— the nationalist says, inqiossiblo— for 
Canada to secure effective voice in the determination of 
British foreign policy, which, in turn, determines the 
question of peace or war. 

It should be remembered, also, that there is no likelihood 
of Canadians* gaining anything by way of wealth or terri- 
tory from even a successful Empire war. The territory 
under the control of Empire member States was con- 
siderably augmented as a result of the last war. Canada 
acquired only her war debt ; and the cost of war still looms 
large in the minds of imperialists and nationalists alike. 
To date, Canadians have paid $4,700,000,000 on their 
world war bUl, and they arc still paying at the rate of 
$ij 8,000,000 a year. 

TV 

T he above is by no means a complete catalogue of the 
arguments in the nationalist’s repertoire, but it will 
suffice to indicate that British-ncss among the Canadians 
has a good deal to contend with. Nevertheless, it remains 
a potent force, not only in the life of the Dominion gener- 
ally, but also in the current response to the defence 
problem. In fact, with the collapse of the hope of a 
genuine League collectivism there have been unmistakable 
evidences of a recrudescence of British, as distinct from 
Canadian, feeling among groups which until recently dis- 
played ardent emotional attachment to the League ideal. 
One now hears a good deal about the Commonwealth’s 
being the only league that can guarantee the world’s peace. 

Undoubtedly the strongest appeal that the imperialist 
view offers to Canadian self-interest is derived from the 
obvious fact that so long as Great Britain is committed to 
defence of the Dominion it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for any European Power to launch a major attack 
against its shores. The force of this argument, however, 
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Ik laoifi^ hj the degxee to whkh bdlef persists in die 
efficacy of the geogtaphic factor. As yet there is no 
evidence of acceptance by d^ great ma^s of Canadians of 
die idea that a serious attempt at concjuest of Ekiminion 
tertkoxy is likely; and there still is general scqiticism 
towards the suggestion that military technique has de- 
veloped to the point at which such an assault would be 
feasible. Moreover, the translation of this risk into 
actuality might well foster a continental solidarity, since 
it would be of vital consequence to North America as a 
whole. 

Fundamental importance attaches, of course, to cultural 
and ideological factors; but in view of the confusion of 
trends, not only in Canada, but also elsewhere, too much 
reliance cannot be placed on these as a source of unity 
either within the Dominion itself or between the Do- 
minion and Great Britain. At the moment, for instance, 
French Canada shows signs of combining a sympathy for 
Italian fascism with a positive antipathy for both com- 
munism and German naaism. So far as intra-Common- 
wcalth relations are concerned, much depends on the 
relative tempos of social and political changes in Canada 
and Great Britain. If the latter, for example, were to swing 
sharply to the Left and embrace militant socialism, while the 
Dominion retained a capitalist economy, the shock to the 
British-ncss of many of the most ardent Canadian im- 
perialists would be severe. 

Another obviously vital factor is the degree to which 
the interests of Great Britain run parallel to those of the 
United States. One of the cardi^ assumptions of any 
rational Canadian defence policy is that armed conflict 
with the United States would put the Dominion in an 
untenable defence position. It follows that Canadian 
adherence to imperial foreign policy can never be un- 
qualified whenever that policy impinges on the interests 
trf the United States. Even from the purely British point 
of view this is probably a blessing in disguise, but the 
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Canadian’s consciousness of his position in this tespect 
adds still another clement to the complex that gives rise 
to the Canadian defence dilemma. 

Canada, April 1937. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND DEFENCE 
I 

F or South Africa, as for Great Britain and the other 
members of the Commonwealth, the events of the past 
two years have made national defence a problem of primary 
importance. The steadily growing tension in Europe, the 
tragic failure of the ideal of collective security, the reversion 
of the Powers of Europe to a scarcely veiled system of 
power politics — these are the circumstances that have 
compelled Great Britain to proceed, at enormous cost, from 
disarmament to rearmament, and that make it necessary for 
the Dominions, not only to reckon out their contribution 
to the collective security of the Commonwealth, but also 
to plan each individually for its own protection. For the 
contraction of space and the new totalitarian concept of 
warfare involve the expansion of the area of conflict and 
compel the belief that in a future war, to a far greater 
degree than in the last one, the whole world, not Europe 
and its neat neighbours alone, will be the battlefield. 
Protected though they still may be to some extent by thfir 
remoteness, the Dominions are bound to face the possibility 
that, instead of defending themselves by supporting a 
thrast in Europe, they may have to meet in their own 
territories an attack aimed by a land-hungry aggressor. 
These considerations apply to all the Dominions in one 
degree or another, but with especial force to South Africa. 

The Union’s conception of its national and international 
position has undergone great changes in the past few years. 
The Status Act of 1934 marked in an emphatic manner the 
acceptance by the majority of South Africans of the 
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jiuk{)eodeiit luuioahood bestowed by the Statute of 
Westminstet. A certain pride was felt in the attainment 
of this goal, together with sincere satisfaction that an ever- 
present political wrangle could at la^t be considered 
settled. These feelings have in the last few years passed 
into history, and have given place to a growing realisation 
of the responsibilities attaching to the privilege of indepen- 
dence : a nation that will not or cannot defend itself may not 
rightly be called independent. To the extreme Nationalist 
minority, independence coimotes a policy of isolation and 
“ Little-South-Africanism ”, of drawing a magic circle of 
neutrality round our frontiers and burying our independent 
heads in the sand. To the present Government, however, 
and to the majority that supports it, independence seems 
to demand the organisation of all our resources both human 
and material for the protection of our territories. Against 
an imperialist aggressor no declarations of neutrality will 
afford much protection to the mineral wealth of the Rand 
or the Cape’s strategic gateway to the East. When a 
nation melts its wedding-rings to provide the sinews of 
war, when air fleets and submarine bases make the Mediter- 
ranean a more than doubtful link in the communications 
between West and East, the Rand and the Cape take a 
front seat on the international stage, and South Africa must 
look to her defences at both extremities. 

II 

S IDE by side, however, with this realisation that we must 
be prepared to defend our “ Naboth’s vineyard ”, goes 
the growing apprehension that the Union’s responsibilities 
do not end at the Limpopo, that South Africa’s defence 
means rather the defence of southern Africa, that, to imitate 
Mr. Baldwin’s phrase about the Rhine, our frontier lies 
upon the Equator. South of this line lie British, French, 
Belgian, Portuguese territories : among these is no threat 
of war, no dispute as to title or boundaries. The Union 
and part at least of Kenya, Tanganyika, and the Rhodesias 
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aSbxd texxitoties in which a white popvdatba can naake its 
home. It is, as General Hertzog significantly observed at 
the recent African transport conference, tl^ business of 
those whose homes or interests lie in southern Africa to 
ensure that its peace is not shattered by the impact of 
European disputes. The Union contains some 6o per cent, 
of the white population of the African continent, and it is 
coming to he realised that if southern Africa is to organise 
itself in defence of its peace and its white populations, the 
leadership may well devolve upon the largest white in- 
dependent State. One can see here the germ of what 
might be called a Monroe doctrine for southern Africa; 
and, although the isolationism that is still a strong factor 
in South African politics prevents at present any open 
admission of such possibilities, it is not inconceivable that 
for the sake, not of Great Britain, but of her own existence, 
the Union may find her forces fighting in a future war, as 
in the last, in Africa beyond her own frontiers. 

South-West Africa, for instance, is not Union territory, 
but its defence in time of war follows inevitably from the 
Union Government’s recent declaration of policy in regard 
to the mandated territory.* An attempt by a strong 
European Power to seize Angola or Mozambique would be 
a threat to the safety of the Union and the Rhodesias, 
which the Governments of these territories might have to 
meet with a common defensive policy. Or again, the 
Italian seizure of Abyssinia, and the threat of a new era 
of imperialist conquest based on black levies, provoked 
serious words of warning from the Union’s representative 
in London and Geneva as to the dangers of upheaval and 
unrest in Africa, dangers that compel the Union to look 
anxiously northwards beyond its frontiers. Briefly, the 
Union to-day, in considering its defensive position, is 
bound to consider it not less as a leading African State 
than as a member of the British Commonwealth. 

This duality of interests accounts in part for South 

* See Thb Round Tablk, No. io 6. Much *937, pp. 443-447. 
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cqomKal attirade towards die fotdKxnqing Im* 
pedal Coidecence. At this Ginfeience tk&nce is one of 
the main questions fbt discussicm : the Union delegation, 
howwvex, does not include the Minister for Defence, and 
the Union Govetnment has made it known that, whilst not 
aretse from the discussion of gencial matters affecting 
defencei, it will not be in a position “to come to any 
decision on any matter of principle affecting the Union”. 
This somewhat vague and hesitant attitikle towards 
imperial defence is the product mainly of three factors. In 
the first place, the dual interests referred to above tend to 
hold South Africa back from whole-hearted commitment 
to a rigid scheme of imperial defence, which may or 
may not altogether coincide in the future with the develop- 
ment of her interests as an African State. Second, and 
extremely important for an understanding of the Union’s 
attitude, is the fact that South Africa’s relations with Great 
Britain, though cordial and co-operative, are not based 
upon the same unquestioning attachment to a mother 
country as are those of New Zealand, for example, or 
Australia. World collective security based on the League 
could have been regarded, until recent events impaired this 
ideal, as the most potent force linking the Union to British 
policy; but now that circumstances are involving Great 
Britain more deeply in the power politics of Europe it is 
the more limited bond of common interests between the two 
countries that moves into first place ; and it is conceivable, 
though not probable, that these interests may diverge. 

In the past few years the growth of a national conscious- 
ness, of the idea of “ South Africa first ”, has progressed 
so far — and not among extremists only — that the Union 
Government dare not, even if it would, commit itself 
definitely to any combined scheme of defence that could 
be represented as serving the interests primarily of Great 
Britain and her possessions, or even the interests of the 
Commonwealth as a whole in preference to those of the 
Union. The Union is prepar^ in its own interests to 
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allow its defence plans to dovetail into a wider scheme of 
Commonwealth defence, to form a passive rather than an 
active link in the chain of imperial defence : it will allow 
the wider scheme to include the smaller, but is not prq)ared 
openly to adapt the smaller to fit the wider. Lamentable 
though this attitude may be, the fact remains that South 
Africa’s nationhood has not yet outgrown the narrowness 
of nationalism, and that her leaders, whatever their desire 
for fuller co-operation, must move cautiously on the path 
of imperial defence, lest they move too fast for those who 
follow and shy at every step. This consideration leads on 
to the third factor in the Union’s present hesitations, the 
general election that is due next year. The influence of the 
Malanite party is far from waning, and there is reason to 
anticipate increased Nationalist representation in the next 
Parliament. Particularly in the present circumstances, 
therefore, it is beyond reason to expect the Government to 
provide the Opposition with the weapons that active co- 
operation in imperial defence would ^ord for use in the 
backveld. 

m 

I F, however. South Africa’s part in imperial defence 
remains for the present a passive one, if her role as the 
“ big brother ” of southern Africa has not yet emerged far 
out of the realm of political speculation, there is no doubt 
that in plans for the defence of her own territories she is 
embarking upon a phase of considerable activity. Up to 
1934 the depression, the absence of serious interrutional 
alarms, and the prevailing disarmament idealism, reduced 
the defence force to a condition almost moribund. In 
the past two years, however, there has been money to 
spend, the growing threat of war to reckon with, and in 
the person of Mr. Pirow a Defence Minister whose vigorous 
personality has no time for make-believe, and whose 
thoroughness does not mean to leave the nation’s security 
unplanned. There are, indeed, some who fear that Mr. 
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Vkow*t SMiiewhat Teutonic outlook nuy, if unchecked, 
tend txivatds an undemoctatic, semi-fasdst, tegimentation 
of the nation for pufposes not wholly mflitaty; fot the 
present, however, the renewed activity of the Defence 
Department goes by no means further than what is 
generally admitted to be essential, a comprehensive scheme 
to enable us, at any rate on land, to stand on our own feet 
in time of war. The Government is making defence a 
matter of primary importance, the formulation of strategic 
plans is engaging the attention of the general staff, and 
active progress is being made with the enlargement and 
revitalisation of the permanent and reserve forces. Details 
of what is being planned and done remain prudently 
locked within the departmental archives, and Ministerial 
pronoxmeements confine themselves to reassuring gener- 
alities. It is possible, however, here to indicate the main 
lines upon which the defence of the Union is being 
planned. Three factors must in the future contribute the 
main part of our security — the British fleet, the air arm, 
and a small but highly mechanised land force. 

Reliance upon the British navy for the protection of our 
coasts is a fundamental assumption of our defence policy. 
The Union (including South-West Africa) has some four 
thousand miles of coast-line to protect and possesses no 
warships; it has been the deliberate policy of successive 
Governments since the war, under agreement with the 
British Government, to rely, on the naval side, entirely on 
the British fleet. Under the agreement made in 1922 by 
General Smuts and Mr. Winston Churchill, Simonstown 
harbour is recognised as a British naval base, and the land 
and sdr forces of the Union ate pledged to its defence fot 
Great Britain in time of war. This obligation was specifi- 
cally reaffirmed by Mr. Pirow in the plainest language in a 
speech at Simonstown on April 2 this year. On several 
occasions, too, in recent years the Prime Minister has 
referred in unequivocal terms to the Union’s reliance upon 
Great Britain as her best friend, and during the present 
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MttkMt be has tcminded Nationalist membecs, who 
him to speech with complaints about the inchiskm in the 
r yftwing -rtf-P arlianrt fnt cetefflonies of the admital cofnmand- 
ing the Africa station, that apart from ordinary courtesy 
South Africa could not but acknowledge the dcbi she owes 
to a force whose mere existence saves the Union taxpayer 
millions of pounds a year. 

The Defence Department is now making every effort to 
render its co-operation with British naval forces as effective 
as possible. The increase and modernisation of coastal 
defence batteries in the Gipe peninsula and at important 
points round our coasts are proceeding apace. A beginning 
has already been made with the Government’s ;{|6,ooo,ooo 
scheme for the Table Bay harbour extension, a scheme 
which, though specifically not intended to provide a ruval 
base for the fleet, is bound none the less to be one of great 
strategic as well as commercial importance. Finally, as 
a key to the Cape’s defences, Robben Island, at the entrance 
to Table Bay, is to become a strong military defensive 
position equipped with long-range heavy guns. Further, 
it is intended to secure the most efficient co-operation 
possible between the air force and the naval forces. Recent 
manoeuvres at Singapore emphasised the impregnability 
against sea and air attack of a land base protected by close 
and efficient co-operation between ships and aeroplanes. 

British ships are thus an integral part of the Union’s 
defence plans; and the plain fact remains that, whatever 
theoretical right of neutrality the Union may possess', no 
deliberate aggressor will trouble his head about the nice- 
ties of the Statute of Westminster ; it is inconceivable that 
South Africa should find herself involved in war without 
finding Great Britain at her side. Whatever the show of 
reluctance, reticence, and independence demanded by 
internal politics, the cost of translating the theory of 
neutrahty into practice is the cost of building a battle 
fleet of our own. South Africa will continue to assert 
her freedom of action up to the moment of having to pay 
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IV 

A gainst an enemy once landed, however, and in 
defence against an overland attack. South Africa must 
rely entirely on herself. 'Ihere are here certain consider- 
able diflkulties to face. The area to be defended is wide, 
the population and its man-power are small ; communica- 
tions, owing to the conformation of the country, arc not 
easy ; the railways, which in South Africa even more than 
in most countries are the national life-lines, are easily cut. 
From these considerations follow certain conclusions. In 
the first place, the active defence forces are bound to be 
small and must be therefore proportionately the more 
efficient in training and equipment. Efficiency to-day 
means mechanisation, and plans provide for a striking 
force of some j 6,000 men technically efficient, with machine- 
gim equipment, and including rifle grenade, trench 
mortar, and anti-tank specialists, supported by mechanised 
artillery; a force capable of directing a vigorous and 
decisive blow at any threatened point. This forefe will 
be composed of the Permanent Force, as a nucleus, together 
with 24 battalions of the Active Citizen Force and 25,000 
quickly mobilisable Active Citizen Force reserves ; beyond 
these will be a national reserve of 100,000 riflemen, whilst 
behind the lines the use of native labour for non-combatant 
duties would enable the combatant force to make the most 
of its numbers. But striking power demands mobility. 
A start has at last been made with a national road system, 
and transport by the railways, slow, sparse, and vulnerable, 
may be supplemented in case of need by motor transport 
and in some cases air transport. A crushing blow swiftly 
struck must replace, as the first means of defence, the 
guerilla tactics of Boer war days. 

Finally it is recognised that, in directing and supporting 
such a blow, the air force must play a vital part, with 
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scouting planes, troop-cafders, and bombers. Plans 
provide for the support of the land force bf a force of some 
)oo to 600 interceptor-fighters and bombers. And it is 
in the direction of air force expansion that progress is 
to-day most noticeable. As far as the training and re- 
organisation of the land force are concerned it is impossible, 
without access to confidential information, to say how much 
progress has yet been made from planning to execution. 
But it is no secret that in air force expansion considerable 
activity prevails . All Permanent Fo rce officers are required 
to qualify in a flying course; the Government quite 
recently axmounced a scheme to provide for the civilian 
training of 1000 pilots in the next five years ; and early this 
year the Defence Department revealed its purchase from 
the British Government, at a purely nominal price, of 100 
only slightly obsolescent aeroplanes, with the promise of 
facilities for the future purchase of an adequate number of 
the most modern machines. It is natural, indeed, that as a 
vital factor in both sea and land defence the air arm should 
receive the first attention. 

If, in conclusion, we consider the material resources of 
the Union in time of war the picture is reassuring. The 
Government early this year announced its intention of 
compiling, with the assistance of producers and manu- 
facturers, an estimate of the national resources that could be 
mobilised and adapted for war purposes. In almost all 
war essentials the Union can make itself self-supporting. 
'Fhere is no question of its capacity to feed itself ; it possesses 
an unlimited supply of coal, iron, copper, and other 
essential minerals, an already considerably developed 
explosives industry, and in the comparatively recent iron 
and steel plant in Pretoria the nucleus of a war-time arma- 
ments industry. It can clothe itself with its abundant wool, 
and, if necessary, produce cotton in the low-veld areas. 
There arc three main deficiencies. Rubber is entirely 
lacking, a difficulty that can be met only by provident 
accumulation. Oil is avMlable only in trifling quantities, 
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though this deficiency may possibly be temedied to some 
extent by the production of lubricant from the indigenous 
castor-oil plant, whilst as far as motot-fiicl is concerned 
benzol derived as a by-product from the steel-works is 
already in use, and alcohol, a by-product of the sugar 
industry, is also used in combination with petrol as a 
satisfactory fuel mixture. Thirdly, for the present and 
inevitably for some time to come, the Union must depend 
for its heavy armament and big guns, and for aeroplane and 
motor engines, on the more highly developed industries 
overseas. It would be possible to expand and adapt the 
existing steel plant within reasonable time, but only for the 
making of shells, bombs, small arms ammunition, and 
the lighter types of war requirements. Even with these 
limitations, however, the Union is, from the point of view 
of material resources in war-time, favourably situated in 
comparison with some other and greater nations. 

To sum up : South Africa is more keenly alive to-day 
than ever before to both the responsibilities and the dangers 
of her new-found status, and this sense of national im- 
portance is impelling her to prepare herself, as far as her 
resources go, to shoulder the one and meet the other. ■ Her 
material and financial resources are large in proportion to 
the population, whilst the geographical features that increase 
the problems of defence increase no less the difficulties of 
attack. Protecting her from without, in the diplomatic 
and naval spheres, stands Great Britain; and though, 
while it remains safe to talk independence, the extremist 
minority take full advantage of the opportunity, if the 
wheel of politics should eventually place them in power 
their ingenuity and common sense would help them to 
discover good reasons for continuing, “ for the preserva- 
tion of South Africa’s independence,” the policy of 
co-operation which at present they condemn as serving 
chiefly the imperialist interests of “ a foreign State ”. 

Union of South Africa, 

Apdl 1957. 
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PREPAREDNESS IN NORTHERN 
EUROPE 

From A Correspondent 

I. Fears and Fancies m the Far North 

M uch publicity has recently been given in both the 
British and the Scandinavian press to the alleged 
war danger threatening northern Europe.* 

Some weeks ago a London evening paper put before its 
readers a hair-raising picture of military preparations in 
what has always been considered one of the world’s most 
peaceful and safest cornets. As on many previous occa- 
sions, mysterious “ phantom flyers ” were reported to 
have been seen over the furthermost polar districts of the 
Scandinavian peninsula; a foreign submarine had been 
spotted slipping out of a Norwegian fjord; Germany's 
war chief, Field-Marshal von Blomberg, had been dis- 
covered on a secret cruise along the coast of Norway; 
the Soviet Government was planning something pat- 
ticblarly sinister at Murmansk harbour; while Scandi- 
navian experts were holding secret meetings to work out 
a line of action suitable to the circumstances.f These 
“ revelations ” were taken almost verbatim from an 
article that had appeared in one of the monthly reviews, 
in which the author — quoting extensively but incom- 
pletely from certain Scandinavian papers — ^had given a 
• See ^ map on p. 486 above. 

t For inforaution on Murmansk, see a series of articles by Mr. H. P. 
Smolka in Tit Tims, November j, 4, 5 and 6, 1956. 

His book, 40,000 Agfonst tit Arctit, from whiu they were extracted, 
contains no evidence of Russian aggressive plans in the polar regions ; 
on the contra^, the development of Murmansk would seem to de- 
stroy any motive for a push towards the ttorthem ports of Norway. 
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mo FANC3ES IS THE FAR NORTH 

WOBoenAitk atuding aocoont of tiie sliced ** Stoon Ovet 
NoctlKxn Ean^ **. The same author had shortly befcm 
pnhii&ed in Hcglaiid an article called “ Demnadc’s Mili> 
tary Pl%ht Taken togetiber, these coatdbutions might 
ha^ conveyed the impression that something very serious 
and very sinister was afoot in the Scandinavian area. It 
^is just as well, therefore, to state at the outset that the 
audiority of some of the Swedish and Norwegian papers 
that were quoted is no higher than that of the more 
notorious sensation-mongctir^ publications in Great 
Britain. Moreover, nothing is more misleading than 
half-truths. 

That the countries of northern Europe have felt them- 
selves intimately affected by the many changes that have 
taken place in the post-war world is true enough, and 
that they should seek to make the necessary adjustments 
in their own position is only normal. In analysing these 
developments, however, it is essential to differentiate 
between the real and the imaginary issues, as well as be- 
tween the purely domestic and the international aspects 
of the questions with which Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Finland are at present confronted. 

The tradition of neutrality is so firmly established in 
northern Europe that the very suggestion of a war danger 
there sounds almost unbelievable. Sweden and Norway 
have managed to keep out of war since the days of Napoleoh, 
and Denmark since her conflict with Prussia in 1864. 
Moreover, the Scandinavian coimtries have been among 
the staunchest supporters of the League of Nations since 
its inception, and have spared no efforts to contribute as 
best they could to the pacification and stabilisation of post- 
war Europe — sometimes even at the price of subordinating 
their own immediate national interests or aspirations, if 
1^ that means the common good could be advanced. 
That such a policy was not dictated by detached idealism 
alone, evt^ though that fiictor should by no means be 
underestiniated when dealing with Scandinavia, but also 
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by a tealisation of the value of peace and ptospoky to 
theit narinnal well-being is only to their or^t, since it 
shows the extent of their shrewdness and practical per- 
ception. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are probably 
the only countries in the world that have actually carded 
the principle of unilateral and iinconditional disarmament 
into practical effect, and have reduced their military forces , 
to the very minimum compatible with their dignity. The 
case of Finland is somewhat different, since she can legiti- 
mately claim the need of a relatively strong defence force. 
If it is further realised that for a number of years the 
countries of northern Europe have been most successfully 
and effectively governed by socialists and liberals, whose 
genuine pacifism and profound abhorrence of exaggerated 
political and economic nationalism ate an established fact, 
it will seem all the more strange that preparadon for a 
possible — or, as some of their citizens consider, unavoid- 
able — war should be looming so largely in their national 
life and their international relations to-day. 

Yet there can be no doubt that not only in political, 
military, and business circles, but actually throughout 
Scandinavia, there is a strong and growing feeling of 
apprehension as to how a clash between Russia and 
Germany, or in fact any European conflagration, would 
affect them. It is over the answer to that hypothetical 
efuestion, however, that opinions differ so vastly — not only 
regarding the scope of the possible complications, but also 
regarding the measures that such potentialities demand or 
justify to-day. 

Unless these issues are seen against their historical 
background they cannot be judged in a true perspective. 
Before the war there were four Baltic States — ^two large 
ones and two small ones : the Russian and the German 
Empires, and the kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark. 
To-day there are ten sovereign States bordering on the 
Baltic Sea : in addition to the four mentioned above, 
there arc also Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
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and the Fxee City of Danzig. AU the new countries have 
been carved out of former Russian or German territory. 
The two Scandinavian States have also been affected by 
the post-war settlement. Denmark was given a slice of 
formerly German territory in North Schleswig, while 
Sweden hoped but failed to get the Aland Islands, previously 
in Russian possession and attributed by the League of 
Nations to the republic of Finland. Although the plebis- 
cite in North Schleswig was conducted on impeccable 
lines, and its outcome merely meant the handing back of 
territory that a few score years before had belonged 
to the Danes, no German Government has accepted this 
settlement as final. Since the advent of Herr Hitler the 
danger on this score has naturally become more acute; 
but it existed before 1955. 

The blow to Sweden’s ambitions in not getting the 
Aland Islands was somewhat mitigated by the fact that, 
through the establishment of Finland as an independent 
republic, Russia — her hereditary enemy since time im- 
memorial — ceased to be a close and uncomfortable neigh- 
bour. But even though there is no longer a common 
frontier between Sweden and Russia, the old Russian 
bogey is still kept alive among the Swedes by active 
German propaganda. For over a hundred years, and 
with astonishing perseverance, an attempt has been made 
to persuade the Swedes and the Norwegians that Russia 
covets a part of their country in order to gain access to 
the open sea. Though no evidence has ever been pro- 
duced of any such aggressive intentions on the part either 
of the empire of the Tsars or of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, there ate still many people in Scandi- 
navia who firmly believe in “ the Russian danger ”. The 
periodically recurring scares about “ phantom flyers ” in 
the distant north are one of the many aspects of this 
national fixe. In 1934, for instance, there were two 
outbreaks of the “ phsmtom flyers ” mania. Skippers 
and peasants somewhere near the Polar Circle reported 
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fi^it after night thejr saw mTstetious aesafsiaaes 
%ing over dtein, and these were at CKOce taken to be ipae$ 
of tfac Soviet Government. Yielding to the ptessnxe of 
public opinion, which was considerably whipped up by 
sensatkW press campaigns, the Swe^h Government 
sent experts to conduct extensive enquiries and researches. 
The sum of 72,^67 kronor was spent on this enterprise 
and nothing whatsoever was found. In mote recent times, 
in view of the renewal of rumours about mysterious night 
flights, the Government again took active steps. The 
most up-to-date radio sound-detectors were inst^ed, and 
once again the result has been nil. Involuntarily one 
thinks of the Loch Ness Monster, with its similar genius 
for being seen by almost anybody except those best 
qualified to establish its identity, or in fact its existence. 

Assuming, however, that people are flying by night 
over Sweden’s and Norway’s polar regions, it docs not 
necessarily follow that these aviators are Soviet spies or 
that they represent a serious military threat. They may, 
for instance, be smugglers, since bootlegging is practised 
on a large scale in northern and north-eastern Europe; or 
again they may be irresponsible young Russian pilots who 
venture on their practice flights beyond the frontier of 
their own country. Whichever it may be, it is patently 
unsafe to attach much importance to these “phantom 
flyers ”, about whom nothing precise is really known. 

But from an internal political angle these, as well as 
various other, real or imaginary dangers all have their 
value. For many years the Opposition, that is to say the 
bourgeois, parties in Scandinavia have found it increasingly 
difficult to establish any platform on which they could 
effectively challenge or fight the socialists and liberals in 
power. These Governments of the Left, whether by good 
luck or good management— 4 t seems to have been a 
judicious mixture of both— have been so successful and, 
on the whole, so cautious and moderate that no a d equate 
issue on which an appeal to the electorate could be made 
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Iwi ofierad iblkdf lot a long time. Under the circumstances 
ft oonld be wondo^ at that in all the three Scandi- 
iMtvjaa countries the question of national defence wzs 
eagezfy sensed by the Opposition parties and converted 
into a fax more vital issue than circumstances would 
jqspear to justify. Without a realisation of the fact that 
the problem of military and economic preparation for a 
possible war, in which northern Europe might be directly 
or indirectly involved, is rather a domestic than an inter- 
national issue, the importance it has acquired would be 
hard to understand. 

It must further be realised that in all three Scandinavian 
countries the socialist Cabinets agree with the Opposition 
on the principle of preparation for military or other 
emergencies, and the only question is really the scope and 
the extent of these preparations. The parties of the Left arc 
as firmly convinced as the parties of the Right that their 
country must be defended against foreign aggression, and 
there is no conflict between their pacifist ideals and their 
dctermiiution to safeguard their freedom and democracy 
at all costs. This situation obliges the bourgeois Opposi- 
tion groups to concentrate their attacks on the methods 
rather than the principle of national defence, and in their 
desire to speed up or expand rearmament they may per- 
haps deservedly incut the charge of over-statement in 
presenting to the public a picture of the possible dangers 
and entanglements threatening northern Europe. 

There seems to be general agreement on the fact that if 
a conflict were to arise the following main problems 
would have to be faced : the military position of Denmark, 
the neutrality of the Belts, the sales of Swedish iron ore to 
Germany, and the fortification of the Aland Islands. In 
view of the setback suffered by the League of Nations, 
and more especially the tergiversations of British and 
French foreign policy, the necessity for the northern 
countries to work out their own solutions and make their 
own preparations is becoming more and more generally 
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tecognised. Scan^navia Jara da st might be these coofitties* 
new motto; at least they are considering how they can 
best look after themselves in a world that seems so full of 
uncertainties. 


IL The Defence of Denmark 

A MERE glance at the map will reveal how extremely 
vulnerable Denmark is. Consisting as it does of one 
large peninsula and innumerable islands of different sizes, 
it has a coastline of 3,500 miles; moreover, it is as flat as 
a pancake. Its only frontier on land is that with Ger- 
many — a dissatisfied and explosive neighbour, who has 
been fostering trouble across the border with increasing 
determination. Not only is there a German (which since 
Hitler’s advent to power means Nazi) irredenta in Danish 
North Schleswig, but on the other side of the border are 
some of Germany’s most important war industries and 
aerodromes. 

Denmark is at the invader’s mercy from the sea, from 
the ait and from the land. The truth that it cannot defend 
itself by its own efforts against one of the great Powers 
has long been generally recognised. Arguments about 
lutioiul defence ate not new in Denmark. There was a 
famous Danish editor and politician called H0rup, whose 
dictum about armaments “ What use are they ? ” {Hvad 
njitte er det ?) dates back something like two score years ; 
and the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Mun^ — 
who is a fanatical believer in the ideals of the League — 
would probably agree with him. It is very largely under 
his influence — ^not forgetting that of Hr. Stauning hims elf, 
Denmark’s venerable socisdist Prime Minister — that the 
armed forces of the country have been reduced to their 
present level. They consist to-day of an army of 8,100 
men, a navy^ with a total tonnage of 17,200 tons, and 
85 aeroplanes. 

Recognising that, in response to the national desire, 
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Munethiog mast be done, the GoYemment has laid pto- 
poKds bcfoxe the Riksdag, the object of which is ptimarily 
to countetvaU the legislation of 193 z, which was still 
aiming at further curtoilment. Twenty million kronor * 
are to be spent over a period of five years on the modern- 
isation and new equipment of the army; of this sum, 
10 million kronor are granted extraordinarily, that is, in 
addition to the normal estimates, which amount to about 
26J million kronor annually for the army alone. The 
number of trained men will be increased, especially in the 
infantry, for which i ,100 more recruits will be called up every 
year. The mechanised forces are also to be increased. The 
provision of a special anti-aircraft unit for the protection 
of Copenhagen is peculiarly important, since Denmark’s 
capital is within easy bombing reach of the German fron- 
tier. In the navy, more ships and better manning are 
envisaged. The normal naval estimates will be increased 
by i*i million kronor, and in addition 9 millions will be 
granted extraordinarily to expedite the construction of 
new tonnage. This is intended to consist entirely of small 
vessels : torpedo boats, submarines, minesweepers and 
minelayers. From the very nature of these plans it will 
be seen that the authorities have in mind the protection of 
the Belts; altogether 22-8 million kronor are to be spent 
on new ships over a period of six years, and millions 
will also be spent on improving coastal defence. In order 
to make these concessions Hr. Stauning and Dr. Munch 
must have overcome, not only some deep-rooted con- 
victions, but also a legitimate reluctance to impose new 
burdens on a country that is already adversely affected by 
the rise in the price of raw materials, none of which it 
happens itself to possess. 

Under the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that 
Hr. Stauning should have expressed a certain irritation in 
his speeches at Lund and Stockholm at the criticisms 
levelled against Denmark in the other Scandimvian 

* There are 21-4 Danish kronor to the pound sterling. 
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cOQQtxicV fot not going iax enough in fact t mfnumcnt 
pun g w u H n ig His reluctance to enter into any mMitary 
fl.«taiig*!twgfit« with his fellow Scandinavians, and hk 
SOQ>^:al attitude towards the help likely to be received 
from them if Denmark were to be attacked, can hardly be 
challenged. There is not very much that Swedm or 
Norway could do even if they did wish to come to Den- 
mark’s resoie, and the chances of Germany's attempting 
to recapture Schleswig or raiding Denmark in order to 
obtain control of her food supplies in case of war with 
somebody else arc too problematical to justify any devia- 
tion from their present attitude of strict neutrality. 

III. Sweden and Her Iron Mines 

M ost intelligent Swedes dismiss the fairy-tales of the 
Russian bogey. But they have evolved a different 
theory of the threat to their country. In case of a conflict 
between Russia and Germany, which to some of them 
appears unavoidable, they do not believe that their tradi- 
tional neutrality can be maintained. The well-known con- 
servative paper Svenska DaghJaJef was recently expressing a 
very widely felt apprehension that the huge sales of Swedish 
iron ore to Germany would cause Sweden to become 
involved in a clash, and would be made the object of 
strong pressure from both Russia and Germany. The 
former, it is suggested, would attempt to compel Sweden 
to discontinue her exports of iron ore to Germany, while 
the latter would be so dependent on these supplies for 
the pursuit of any war it might be engaged on that an 
effort at coercing Sweden in the opposite Erection would 
be equally certain. Thus, it is felt, an outbreak of hos- 
tilities might result over these iron ore mines.* 

Unlike Denmark, Sweden is a cotmtry rich in natural 
resources, among which iron ore is of paramount im- 
portance. The deposits arc concentrated in two main 
* Sw, for example, Ptrbaps Wt SbaU m>t Have War by Colonel 
K. A. Bratt (Stockholm, 1937). 
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dHstdctt : Bet|^Jagea in the nnddle of Sweden and Non> 
land ^ die nordwnunost end of the country. It is the 
latter otefields (especially die two huge de^sits of Kitona 
and Gdlivare, owned by the “ Luossavkata-Kixunavaara 
A 3 .**,* which is in turn controlled by the famous GrSnges- 
berg company) that provide most of the singularly rich 
ores for export, while the southern districts supply raw 
material for Sweden’s own iron industry. 

The state is largely interested in the northern ore-fields 
and regulates the mining ; at present not more than eleven 
million tons may be mined annually.-j* In 1929, Germany 
took neatly eight million tons of this ore, while only just 
over one million tons were shipped to Great Britain. 
The sales to both these countries then fell very consider- 
ably; but they have been rising steadily since 1932, and 
last year they amounted to about ten million tons to Ger- 
many and nearly 1,340,000 tons to Great Britain, A 
great effort is being made by the Swedes to increase their 
sales of iron ore to Great Britain, both for political and 
for financial reasons. Forward contracts have been made, 
and in 1937 shipments to the British market are expected 
to touch the two million tons mark. Even then, Germany 
will remain by far the largest client, and the dangers 
inherent in the huge volume of her purchases would still 
be fundamentally unaffected. 

Neatly one-h^ of all the iron ore imported by Germany 
in the course of the last five years has come from Sweden; 
if Germany were to become involved in a war, Sweden 
might prove the only possible source of supply. Whether 
these facts ate sufficient to justify the fears expressed by 
Svenska Dagbladet and others it is difficult to say. Nor 
can one prophesy what would be the attitude of the 
Swedish Government in case of a Russo-German war, or 
indeed of any war in which Germany were engaged. 

* These curious names are of Lapp origin and mean “ the salmon 
mountain ” and “ the grouse mountain ”. 

t The known deposits in these fields are estimated at over 1,000 
million tons. 
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0 [»iiion in Sweden is very divided on the question whether 
supplies could ot should be continued in siu^ circumstances. 

Moreover, it is a question in which Norway as well as 
Sweden is involved. Its open seaport of Narvik, quite 
close to the mines, is the main outlet for these iron ore 
exports ; Luleli on the Baltic, which handles the remainder, 
is much less convenient. And Norway's defensive posi- 
tion lies somewhere between those of Denmark and 
Sweden. With a coastline of nearly ten thousand miles it 
is almost as \'ulnerable as Denmark; on the other hand 
its means of defending itself are much greater. There is 
even less cause to anticipate any aggression than in the 
other two countries ; but, if ever Norway were attacked, the 
fjords and the mountains would make the enemy’s pro- 
gress more than difficult. A blockade of Norway, for 
instance, is a technical impossibility, and her fine com- 
mercial marine — one of the largest and best in the world — 
could perform inestimable services in an emergency. 
Even Norway, however, has decided to spend an 
additional twelve million kronor * on the improvement 
of her military preparedness, notably on the expansion of 
her small army, which at present consists of 5,730 men, 
with an air force of 96 planes and a navy totalling 23,112 
tons. 

One thing is certain : the desire of all the three Scandi- 
navian countries to be neutral is so intense that it would 
probably dominate all other considerations. That does 
not necessarily mean that they have abandoned 'their 
adhesion to the principles of the League. Sweden has gone 
much further than Denmark or Norway in rearming 3«d 
preparing for a possible emergency. She is, of course, 
by far the most prosperous of these countries, and the 
spending of 170 milhon kronor per annum on national 
defence, which has recently been agreed by the Riksdag, 
comes comparatively easy to Sweden. Her present armed 

t Norweeian kronoi to the pound sterling. 

7 There ate 19-4 Swedish kronor to the pound sterling. 
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focces, 'wUdb consist of an army of 25,000 men, a navy of 
85,000 tons with 7,800 men, and 91 planes, is to be con- 
sidetabiy expanded and modernised. A “defence staff” 
with a special chief fot the co-otdination of all the defence 
services has just been created. Another important step 
has been the appointment of a “ state commission for the 
economic preparation of war ”, with a number of afiiliated 
organs or sub-commissions. Special attention is being 
paid to making the country air-minded. The famous indus- 
trialist and financier Mr. Axel L. Wennet-Gren has pre- 
sented the city of Stockholm with some anti-aircraft guns 
and has recently established a new large aeroplane factory. 
The great Swedish munition firm of Bofors, in which he is 
interested, is also co-operating with Finnish groups with a 
view to helping the development of Finland’s armaments. 


IV. Neutralitt and Collectivity 

M emories of her war of liberation against Russia, 
and a civil war immediately following that, date back 
less than twenty years ; after such an experience it is 
hardly surprising that Finland should have deemed it wise 
to establish a comparatively large defence force, con- 
sisting of nearly 30,000 men (not counting the various 
“ volunteer ” formations) and a navy of 16,000 tons. 
Despite the fact that Finnish-Russian relations have greatly 
improved of late and that Finland has definitely joined the 
Scandinavian (that is, neutral) group, a further increase in 
her military strength is considered desirable, and an “ eight 
year plan ” has been introduced to that effect. Perhaps 
the most interesting consequence of this adjustment in 
Finland’s relations with her neighbours on the one hand, 
and on the other the fear of a German hegemony in the 
Baltic, is that once again the question of the Aland Islands 
has come to the fore. As a concession to Sweden, these 
islands, which are of the utmost strategic importance in 
the Baltic, were demilitarised by the convention of 1921 ; 
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to><iay thete axe many people even in Sweden who w<mld 
wdomne theit refoidfication as an additional ptotection 
fox noxth-Euxopean neutxality. In a xecent axtkle on die 
ttxuggle fox the suptemaqr in Scandinavia and the Bdtic, 
the Soviet papci Pravda has made some very ominous 
xefetences to that continge^. 

Finally there is the question of the closing of the Belts. 
That Sweden and Denmark can make it technically im^ 
possible for foreign ships to pass into the Baltic is an 
established fact. Whether they would avail themselves of 
this possibility would depend entirely on the situation 
facing them at a given moment, and it is idle to speculate 
on what they might do. Since Germany has denounced 
the right of foreign ships to use the Kiel canal, the situa- 
tion in that respect has revetted to that of 1914 — ^with 
this difference, however, that in those days there was a 
strong Russian navy to counterbalance the German one, 
while to-day there is none. 

Such, then, are some of the strategic and political 
aspects of a possible clash in northern Europe. Despite 
all theit military preparations, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland with their combined strength could hardly 
face a real war with Germany or Russia, if either chose to 
attack them — which does not yet appear at all likely. 
Moreover, the defence forces of these four countries are 
much too dislocated to be capable of combining in a joint 
operation. They could, however, make things very un- 
comfortable for an aggressor, while the courage of 
the people of northern Europe and their attachment to 
their native soil would undoubtedly turn them into formid- 
able fighters . A war against the Scandinavian neutrals could 
probably not last very long before other countries were 
constrained to intervene. Great Britain, for instance, 
could hardly look with equanimity on a military con- 
flagration in that part of the world. The question is 
therefore one of developing the spiritual and matfrial 
resources necessary for meeting the first blows— if ever 
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ane to come. A £u mote likely eventusdity, how- 
evet, is dist o£ ii^oxy — bodi polkical siul economic — to 
the mmntriea of noithexn Europe by a stxuggle in which 
ihqr tl^msdves wete not involved. 'And it is in that 
domain that the most constxuctive work is being done at 
ptesent by Scandinavian experts. 

They ate studying the possibilities of developing inter- 
Scandinavian trade and of taking what othn steps they 
can to maintain the high standard of living to which 
their people are accustomed.* It is significant that their 
trade with each other rose from lo per cent, before the 
war to ay per cent, in 1918, while to-day it has relapsed 
to its old proportion, namely, about 10 per cent. The 
problem is a difficult one, since in many trades these 
countries are competitors and some of their industries 
overlap. But the most striking aspect of “the new 
Scandinavism ” is not so much the co-ordination of 
foreign policy as the strong desire to promote the maximum 
economic collaboration both in normal times and in case 
of emergency. The revival of the ideal of the Oslo Con- 
vention is a case in point. Yet here, as in so many other 
instances, the final decision does not rest with the countries 
of northern Europe. The key to their economic— and 
largely also to their political and military — ^problems is 
not in their own capitids, nor even in Berlin or in Moscow, 
but in London. Until British foreign and economic 
policy becomes clearer, the wisest thing they can do is to 
go on making the preparations and adjustments on which 
they have already embarked. There is no “ storm ” over 
northern Europe. But, as Hr. Sandler — Sweden’s dis- 
tinguished Foreign Minister — ^told an interviewer during 
his recent London visit : “ Preparedness, which need not 
be put to the test now, is better than improvisation dictated 
by necessity ”. 

* Sec pp. J05-50} above. 
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I. Issues and Parties 

O N St. Patrick’s day Mr. de Valera broadcast two 
messages to the Irish abroad, which were also clearly 
intended for home consumption, and may be described as 
the first salvo in the general election campaign. In his 
American address he dealt solely with the Government’s 
social programme. Our people, he said, were over- 
whelmingly Catholic, having Ae Christian faith and the 
Christian philosophy of life. Out faith and our reason 
both made it clear that a solution of the economic problem, 
which in other countries had been driving men to violence, 
revolution, and war, was not to be sought along the lines 
of any sort of state absolutism, whether communist or 
fascist. The solution must, he said, be based upon a 
correct appreciation of the relation of the state to the 
individual. The state’s function, in their belief, was to 
preside like a just father as the dispenser of social justice, and 
to see that the natural resources of the nation were so dis- 
tributed among private individuals, and among the various 
classes, as adequately to secure the common good of all. 
His Government’s social policy was to provide work, as 
far as possible, for those who were willing and able to 
work ; to secure proper conditions of labour and ensure that 
the tender age of children and the inadequate strength of 
women should not be abused ; to safeguard the economic 
rights of the less-favoured classes, and to contribute to the 
support of the infirm, the widow, the orphan, and the aged ; 
to protect the family and the home, and to establish a 
greater security of home life by settling as many families as 
practicable on the land ; and finally to prevent an excessive 
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ei|aiisio0 of cities and utban aieas by tuxalising industxy 
and disttibuting it in as small units as possible, without 
unduly inteifeting with efficiency or unduly restricting 
opportunities for development. Such a programme, he 
said, would not be easy to achieve. It required a will on 
the part of the entire nation which was not likely to be 
secured without a great deal more education and direction. 

In his talk to Australia he dealt with the position of the 
Free State in the British Commonwealth. Whilst the other 
Dominions, he said, were satisfied with their political 
relations with Great Britain, which were in accord with 
their historic origin and development, Ireland, as an ancient 
nation, a motherland, altogether distinct and separate from 
Great Britain, was in quite a different position ; no relation- 
ship that failed to take full account of that fact could ever 
be satisfactory to the Irish people. Having denied the 
right of Great Britain to partition Ireland or to occupy Free 
State ports, he claimed that the first step towards really 
cordial relations between the two countries must be the 
frank recognition of the liberty of the whole Irish nation. 
The new Free State constitution would, he believed, secure 
that liberty as far as the Free State itself was concerned, and 
that would be a great step forward, but it was only when 
Northern Ireland came into the Irish state that good 
relations would be possible with Great Britain. (Like 
most Irish politicians, he ignores the fact that the real 
barrier to such a union is not Great Britain, but the difference 
of religion between the two areas involved — a difference 
which he himself placed in the forefront of his description 
of our attitude to questions of social reform.) He added 
that, as one of the motherlands, the people of Ireland were 
keenly interested in the fortunes of the young nations of the 
Conunonwealth, who, with the United States, had more in 
common with us than any other nation. We desired to 
work closely with them all for the many ideals we held in 
common. 

In spite of this solicitude, neither Mr. de Valera nor any 
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scfiftieEaMaYes oi his Govetoment will attend the Eoftedd 
Coufiecence. Fxom an elecdoneeting point of view k 
is obvuMuly better tactics for them to remain akiof. Jb 
reply to questions in the Dail on March 5i,hesaiditshoidd 
he obvious to every member of the House that, in tl^ 
existing circumstances, it would be of no advantage to the 
Free State to be represented at the Conference. As regards 
the Coronation he said, on February 24, that our attitude 
towards the ceremony must be one of detachment and 
protest while our country was partitioned and while the 
Coronation service implied discrimination against the 
religion to which the majority of our people belonged. 
In fact Mr. de Valera knows quite well that the only 
conference that really nutters from our point of view is 
one with the British Government, which he can arrange 
at any time he likes. It is also obvious that the presence of 
an Irish delegation in London during the Coronation and 
the Conference might, under existing circumstances, easily 
lead to an embarrassing situation. If ^hey attended the 
Coronation, or any official entertainments, their conduct 
would certainly be severely criticised by their followers in 
Ireland, and if they did not attend these. functions it would 
probably cause unpleasantness in England. On the whole, 
therefore, it is probably safer for Mr. de Valera to remain at 
home. Representatives of the other Dominion Govern- 
ments will probably be invited to visitJ Dublin after the 
Conference in order to discuss any questions that concern 
their relations with the Free State. 

Mr. de Valera’s recent conversation with Mr. Mac- 
Donald,* however enlightening it may have been to both 
parties, has apparently had no great practical results. Of 
the latest edition of the coal-cattle pact much was expected 
by optimists, but the only feesh concessions to common 
sense it contained were the removal of the British duty of 
ao per cent, on horses imported from the Free State, and of 
the Free State emergency duties on sugar and subsidiary 
♦ See The Round Table. No. 106, Match 1957. p. 5<i. 
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‘jjpcoditcis of Bxtttth odgin. While this will undoubtecBlj 
heoefit the Lcish hotse-breedii^ industtf, which has 
snfieted seriously during recent years through die virtual 
loss of its principal maihet, it do» not 'matci^y alter the 
existing situation. The Free State Government are still 
&oed with the dilemma that all the foodstufis consumable by 
die inhabitants of the Free State can be provided out of five 
million acres of our arable land, and that the best, and 
practically the only, customer for the produce of the 
remaining seven mMon acres is Great Britain. They are 
becoming increasingly conscious of this fact. Meanwhile, 
Mr. de Valera, though loudly proclaiming that no com- 
promise can be considered, continues to pay over the land 
annuities in the most unsatisfactory way possible. 

His recent statements indicate that his appeal for re- 
dection will be based on a request for ratification of the new 
draft constitution and of the policy of external association 
with the British Qimmonwealth,* a continuation and 
extension of his present economic policy, and promises of 
further social reforms. On this programme his return to 
office with an independent majority is virtually certain. 
The re-emergence of prosperity — ^in many cases mote 
apparent than real — occasioned by the establisWent of many 
small industries throughout the country, the process of land 
division among small-holders, the unemployment grants of 
various kinds, and the ambitious house-building programme, 
will all help to secure the Goverrunent’s return. The 
ordinary man in the street is not really much concerned 
about such questions as external association or the unity of 
Ireland, which he is apt to regard as the politician’s business, 
so long as they do not directly affect his material welfare. 
It is true that conditions are bad in our agricultural slums, 
such as West Cork, Kerry, and Connemara, but the people 
in these districts are long used to hardship and thanldful 
for small mercies. They manage to eke out a miserable 
existence on subsistence Burning and the dole, or by 
* See The Round Table, No. io 6. Much i9)7> PP* 
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obtftitung employment on schemes of o£icial leUef work 
such os land dtainage and toad repair. The thinking 
minority, of course, realise that the fountain of public 
finance is not inexhaustible, and that it cannot continue to 
play indefinitely on the present scale, but their views will 
not, unfortunately, decide the issue. 

There are also a considerable number of people who agree 
with the view, expressed by Mr. Frank MacDermot in 
the Dail on March 4, that the public interest is on the 
whole best served by the Government’s remaining in 
office for another term, for the reason that although the 
Government have learnt a great deal since they took office, 
their political education is still incomplete. Moreover, 
Mr. de Valera is probably the only political leader in the 
Free State who could, if he wished, make a lasting settle- 
ment with Great Britain, and he is undoubtedly the only 
person who can count on an overwhelming support from 
public opinion in dealing with the terrorism practised by 
the LR.A. It is notorious also that his Government as a 
whole have learnt the necessity for close and friendly 
relations with Great Britain. Mr. MacEntee, the Minister 
for Finance, recently said in a public speech that those who 
could bring such relations about would render good service, 
not merely to Britain and Ireland, but to humanity. It also 
must not be forgotten that the Irish people do not easily 
change their allegiance, and that every political leader we 
. have had in modem times has enjoyed a life of power of at 
least ten years. Mr. de Valera is not likely to prove an 
exception. 

For all these reasons he will probably secure the support 
of a large body of moderate opinion, which will more than 
make up for the loss of the extreme republican vote he 
received at the last election. These extremists will fi nd 
themselves in a dilemma, because if they do not support 
Mr. de Valera’s party they must vote for one of the others, 
whom they equally detest, or mn candidates of their own, 
which will only ffisplay their weakness. In any event it 
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may be doubted whether they have sufficient funds to con- 
test moK than a few seats. Probably they wfil not vote at 
all, but win confine their activities to some, form of high- 
sounding resolution, such as that recently passed by the 
National Association of Old I.R.A., an organisation of 
retired warriors, which demands that the Government 
should “ immediately re-establish the Republic proclaimed 
in 1916 Such declarations are the current coin of Irish 
politics and need not be taken too seriously. The Govern- 
ment have recently shown no inclination to court extremist 
support, and in fact banned two I.R.A. meetings at Easter. 

The election programme of the United Ireland party, 
which has been rather inaccurately described by Mr. 
Cosgrave as one of “ promise not promises ”, certainly 
makes a bold bid for popular support. On this occasion 
its leaders are clearly determined not to be outbid by Mr. 
de Valera. It promises a prompt settlement with Great 
Britain combined with whole-hearted and sincere member- 
ship of the Commonwealth; the derating of agricultural 
land; a 5-pet-cent, recovery loan for the farmers; 
definite planning of industries indigenous to the land; 
tariffs, subsidies, and loans if necessary; the removal of 
taxes on raw materials and food; together with family 
allowances, life assurance benefits, and retiring pensions 
for industrial workers. At the same time, Mr. de Valera’s 
economic policy is not to be unduly disturbed, government 
control is to be reduced to a minimum, the school age is to 
be raised to sixteen, education is to be further endowed, 
and greater facilities provided for recreation and sport. 
Finally, the usual pledges are given to resist communism, 
establish social justice, abolish partition, and reduce 
taxation 1 In short, it is a revised version of Mr. de Valera’s 
promised millennium plus frank and friendly co-operation 
with the British Commonwealth, but it does not offer any 
prospect of relief to the harassed taxpayer. The difference 
between the two principal parties on economic questions is 
now one of tactics rather than strategy, because the Fianna 
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Fail paity practically admits tliat csEtetnal, namely Btkids, 
markets are sdll essential to out economic ptospedty. 

The Government press, no doubt Mtith its tongue in its 
cheek, describes the United Ireland programme as an auda- 
dous and dishonest attempt to bribe the electorate, and Dr. 
Ryan, the Minister for Agriculture, alleges that it would 
increase expenditure by an additional £if million a year. 
Although no doubt the settlement of the dispute with 
England would be of great financial benefit to the country, 
the carrying out of such a programme would certainly be 
very costly. One is rather forced to the conclusion that 
Mr. Oasgrave has outbid the Government for the purpose 
of raising the stakes rather than winning the game. Mr. 
de Valera’s party indulged in exactly the same tactics in 
I9J2, so they cannot now complain if Mr. Cosgrave follows 
suit. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the United Ireland 
party would not have been wiser to ignore details and con- 
fine themselves to the essentials in which they differ from 
Fianna Fail, leaving the latter to reap the results of their 
extravagance and their incapacity to arrive at a settlement 
with Great Britain. Such a waiting policy, if not im- 
mediately successful, would certainly be more likely to bear 
substantial fruit in the future. In a speech at Cork on 
April 3 Mr. Cosgrave wisely emphasised that a settlement 
with Great Britain was the chief feature of his party’s policy 
in the election. That policy was to reconstruct the national 
economy on a sound and enduring basis devised to secure 
greater value for agricultural production. They asked 
for no more and would be satisfied with no less than free 
entry of their products into Great Britain on equal terms 
with those of the other members of the Commonwealth. 
The negotiation of an agreement to that effect was not 
beyond the ability of an Irish Government, and would 
bring help and courage to the finest peasantry in the world, 
now sunk in hardship and misery. Denying that such a 
settlement implied surrender, he said that Mr. dc Valera’s 
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Govetnoiatt, with ks coai-cattk pacts, had substituted a 
system of annual piecemeal surteoder £ot i detetmined 
dfott to end the whole business. The , organisation of 
Mr. Cosgtave’s party is unfortunately not as good as his 
arguments, and they will find it very difficult to meet the 
fii^ckl strain of a general election. 

If their prospects ate not bright, those of the Labour 
party are even worse. Ever since they allied themselves 
with Fianna Fail their prestige has decreased, and they will 
be lucky if they retain their present miserable representa- 
tion. Outside the cities their power is negligible. Their 
programme, as officially proclaimed, is to secure a more 
even distribution of wealth under state control, and a share 
in the direction and control of industry by substituting 
public utility corporations for limited companies. They 
strongly, and rightly, repudiate the vague general charge 
made against them that they favour communism, but they 
lack intelligent leadership and a cleat policy. One reason 
for their weakness is the defective organisation of the trade 
union movement, which is a second-rate copy of that in 
Great Britain and bears little relation to the realities of 
Irish life. But their principal weakness is the fact that of 
necessity their policy is primarily social rather than national. 
Whilst a political showman of Mr. de Valera’s ability is 
able to beat the anti-British drum and at the same time blow 
the social reform trumpet, he can always secure a larger 
audience. In the next Dail he will probably be entirely 
independent of Labour support, and this is all to the good. 
The number of Dail members will be reduced from 
153 to 138, owing to the Revision of Constituencies Act, 
passed in 1933, and the abolition of university representa- 
tion in the Lf jwer House. 

One serious result of the general election is the announce- 
ment by Mr. Frank MacDennot, the Independent member 
for Roscommon and formerly a Vice-President of the 
United Ireland party, that he docs not intend to seek rc- 
dection. He is one of those rare people who place principle 
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befittte patty, and it is no exaggetadon to say that his speeches 
have been among the most thoughtful and valuable de- 
liveted in the Bail. He has brought to its delibetations a 
spkit of candid couxage and an international outlook on 
afGaits which have been both stimulating and unique. 
It is to be hoped that his decision does not mean his complete 
withdrawal from public life. If the new Second Chambet 
is to be of value it should provide a seat for such a man. 


II. The New Constitution 

T he draft of the new constitution, after much delay, was 
finally published on May i . It declares that the new Irish 
state shall be known as Eire, and shall comprise the whole 
of Ireland, but that “ pending its territorial re-integration ” 
its jurisdiction shall extend only to the existing Irish Free 
State. The new head of the state, to be known as the 
President, is to be elected by a direct vote of the people 
and to hold office for seven years. Any citizen over thirty- 
five years is eligible for election to this office, but he must 
be nominated by twenty members of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment or by four county councils. He shall not be a member 
of cither House. His principal functions will be to summon 
and dissolve the Dail or House of Representatives, to 
sign and promulgate laws, to exercise the supreme command 
of the defence forces, to pardon and commute punishment, 
and, with the approval of the Government, to send 
messages to the Houses of Parliament on matters of national 
or public importance. He shall not be answerable to either 
House for the exercise of the powers and functions of his 
office ; but in the event of his impeachment for treason by 
two-thirds of the Senate his conduct may be reviewed by the 
Dail and, if two-thirds of that body declare the charge 
sustained, he may be removed ftom office. 

The Dail is to be elected by direct adult suffrage under 
proportional representation as at present. The Senate is 
to consist of sixty members, eleven of whom will be 
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mmiuuted by the Prime Minister. Of the remaining forty- 
nine, the National and Dublin Universities, who, will have no 
representation in the Dail, will elect three each, and the 
remainder will be elected from vocationail panels by an 
electorate consisting of candidates for membership of the 
Dail who received more than five hundred first-preference 
votes or were returned unopposed at the last general 
election. The Senate will have power to delay lE^s, other 
than money Bills, for a period of three months, and power 
to amend legislation, subject to the right of the Dail to 
reject such amendments. 

Any Bill purporting to amend the constitution must be 
submitted to a referendum and approved by a majority of 
the people before it becomes law. Any other Bill must be 
submitted to a referendum if a majority of the Senate and 
not less than one-third of the Dail petition the President, 
and if he agrees that a referendum is necessary. A majority 
of votes at such a referendum, not being less than 3j per 
cent, of the voters on the register, will be necessary to veto 
a Bill. 

The Prime Minister will be appointed by the President 
on the nomination of the Dail, and the Government on 
the nomination of the Prime Minister with the approval 
of the Dail. The members of the Government must be 
members of the Dail or Senate, but not more than two 
may be members of the Senate. Provision is also made for 
a new body consisting of “ elder statesmen ”, to be called 
the Council of State, whose duty it will be to aid and counsel 
the President in relation to the exercise of certain of his 
powers and functions. It will consist of the Prime 
Minister, the deputy Prime Minister, the Chief Justice, the 
President of the High Court, the Chairmen of the Dail and 
Senate, former holders of any of those offices, and such other 
persons as may be appointed by the President. 

In respect of the judiciary there is little alteration in 
existing arrangements. The decision of the Supreme 
Court shall be final and conclusive, and the President 
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luy, a&ec oonsoltation with the Council o£ Stete, xefer 
ai^ Ml to the Sttpteme Coott for a dedsk^a vpon iti 
e« V i $ritBtinnal validity. Aidde 2 a of the existing oon- 
stitution, undet which the special milkaty courts fuDcti(»i, 
is not tc-emctcd, but ptovision is made for the setting up d£ 
special courts where the ordinary courts are inadequate to 
secure the effective administration of justice and the 
preservation of public peace and order. A declaration of 
fundamental rights lays down that the state guarantees the 
rights of expression of opinion, religious liberty, private 
ownership, unarmed assembly, and the protection of the 
family as the basis of social order. Dissolution of marriage 
is forbidden, nor will a divorce obtained elsewhere be 
recognised. 

The constitution contains no mention of the King or the 
British Commonwealth, but provides that 

for the purpose of the exercise of any executive function of Eire 
in or in connection with its external relations, the Govenunent 
may, to such extent and subject to such conditions, if any, as 
may be determined by law, avail of or adopt any organ, instru- 
ment or method of procedure used or adopted for the hke purpose 
by the members of any group or league of nations with wnich 
Eire is or becomes associated for the purpose of international 
co-operation in matters of common concern. 

In short, the principle of external association with the British 
Commonwealth, embodied in the legislation of last 
December, is to be continued, and the Free State, a republic 
in all but name, will apparently remain a member of the 
British Commonwealth and recognise the King for external 
purposes so long as it pleases its Government to do so. 

The draft constitution is to be submitted to the electorate 
at a plebiscite simultaneously with the general election, and, 
if approved by a majority, will come into force within six 
months. In a broadcast addmss, on the eve of its publica- 
tion, Mr. dc Valera said that no one, he hoped, expected 
that with its adoption the national goal had been reached. 
There were many injustices that it could not directly 
remove ; the partition of the country, the British occupation 
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of portion of its ports, and the exaction by Great Britain of 
moneys which they in the Free State held not to be due. 
Legitimate dissatisfaction with these injustices would 
remain, and different patties would continue to propose 
different policies for dealing with them. The constitution 
as drafted would fit and not pre-judge whatever policies 
the people decided to adopt with regard to these matters. 
Within its framework domestic peace could be assured and, 
in the words of its preamble, “ the unity of our country 
restored, and concord established with other nations 
Unfortunately its enactment will, in fact, leave us farther 
than ever from these essential ends. 


III. The Budget and After 

F or obvious reasons everyone expected Mr. MacEntee 
to introduce a popular budget, and he did his best to 
justify such expectations. For the coming year he estimated 
revenue at ^(^3 1,741,000 and expenditure at ;{;34, 2 14,000. 
From the expenditure he deducted ^1,970,000 for capital 
expenditure to be repaid from borrowing (this includes 
;(;i,296,ooo for half the cost of export bounties and subsidies 
on agricultural produce due to the economic dispute with 
Great Britain), and ;£i, 200,000 for over-estimation, making 
a net expenditure of ^'3 1,044,000. Out of the balance thus 
available he allocated £G^o,ooo to reduction of taxation and 
other concessions, leaving an estinuted surplus of £^,000. 
The remissions and concessions include fourpence a lb off 
tea, twopence a Ib off butter, a farthing a lb off sugar, six- 
pence a cwt off imported wheat, £200,000 for widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions, £40,000 for pensions to the civil war 
veterans of the I.R.A., £45,000 for improved postal services 
and reduced charges, £50,000 for reduced stamp duty on 
bank notes, and — ^final mercy — ^£1,000 for minor income 
tax concessions. Last year, revenue showed a final surplus 
of £1,144,523 over expenditure, and in general the returns 
from duties and taxes greatly exceeded expectations. The 
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net Mate 6 tkst sow staxuls at ^7,7^,000, aa iocceaae 
jGs.757.ooo since Match 1952, when the pteseot Goveat’ 
ttient took office. This increase has been pcbdpally 
caused fay the state’s acceptance of half the buxden of tl^ 
htiH annuities, by the incteased gtants for housing, and by 
the additional responsibility incurred by the state for 
primary school teachers’ pensions. 

Mr. MacEntee described his budget as proof that, in 
spite of the British penal duties, the condition of the people 
lid improved steadily, and that by prudent management 
and careful foresight the Government had increased the 
national estate, so that to-day “ our little community was 
stronger in will, stouter in heart, and mote confident of its 
future than it was five years ago ”. But of course this is 
not the whole truth. The Irish farmer is now paying half 
his former land annuity to the Free State Government, but 
he is also paying more than the whole amount of his former 
land annuity to the British Government by way of penal 
tariffs; finally, as taxpayer he is paying a considerable 
portion of the cost of the export bounties and subsidies 
necessary to maintain his position in the British market, and 
he is getting poorer prices for his livestock and farm 
produce into the bargain. 

So grossly has the economic situation been mismanaged 
that quite recently the Government had to import a 
considerable amount of New Zealand butter to meet an 
acute shortage here due to over-exportation. This butter 
was purchased in Great Britain at ninety shillings a cwt and 
sold here at one hundred and forty-five shillings a cwt. 
In reducing food taxes Mr. MacEntee has acted wisely; 
for nothing has made his Government more unpopular than 
the increased, and rapidly increasing, cost of living, which 
has created and will continue to create labour unrest and 
strikes. As Mr. Cosgrave pointed out in the subsequent 
debate, however, the budget reductions represent a saving 
of only about sevenpence per week to a family of six. The 
official cost-of-living figures take no account of the burden 
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imposed on consvimcts by the flood of taxifis, whidi 
cQXttiiiucs witboat sign of abatement, althoi^ Mx. Lemads, 
tjie Ministet fot Industxy and Commetoe, recently an- 
nounced that the Government’s present programme of 
industrial development was nearly complete. 

Meanwhile their agricultural policy, which involves the 
forced production of wheat, is certainly reducing the 
dependence of the British Isles on imported foodstuffe, at 
the cost of the Free State taxpayer and consumer. TTie 
whole tendency of the Govcmnttnt’s policy is to develop 
industry at the expense of agriculture, and the long-period 
result will probably be a decline in the Free State population, 
an increase in the gross output of our agriculture regardless 
of the cost to the farmer, and therefore a poorer as well as 
smaller population with an increasing export surplus. We 
shall go on producing at increasing cost and diminishing 
profit, while Great Britain continues to protect her own 
formers and collect the land annuities at the same time. 

The tide of emigration from the Free State to Great 
Britain has actually quadrupled during the last six years and 
is still increasing. The demand for Irish labour, particu- 
larly female labour, will increase when the population of 
Great Britain becomes stationary in the near future; this 
will exert an adverse indirect effect on the true rate of 
increase in Ireland, because the women who emigrate are 
practically all potential mothers. Irish labour has always 
been extremely mobile. It poured across the Atlantic 
to America during the nineteenth century in spite of many 
difficulties. The journey to Great Britain is short, no 
restrictions exist, and the lower cost of living there is 
attractive. It is therefore difficult to see how this new 
migratory movement can be stopped without restrictive 
legislation, which would be highly unpopular and very 
difficult to enforce. It may well prove to be the Achilles 
heel of Mr. de Valera’s Administration and a difficult 
problem for his eventual successors. 
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rv. Repercussions from Spain 

M eanwhile the Spanish civil war continues to have 
repercussions in the Irish political arena.* During 
February the Government introduced a Bill to carry out the 
agreement arrived at by the London Non-Intervention 
Committee, to which the Free State was a party, for the 
purpose of preventing the despatch of volunteers or war 
material to Spain. The Opposition took this opportunity 
to demand that the Free State should sever diplomatic 
relations with the Valencia Government. Their argument 
was that our national traditions left us no option but to 
declare that we were wholeheartedly and unmistakably on 
the side of General Franco, although they have apparently 
dropped their former proposal that the Free State should 
recognise his Government. While they admitted that 
positive intervention of any kind was inexpedient, they 
contended that it was vital, lest our own people should be 
misled, that the moral support of the Free State should as 
far as possible be given to the Burgos Government. 

The most vehement attack on the Government during 
the debate was made by Mr. Patrick Belton, an Independent 
member, who is President of the Irish Christian Front, and 
who proposed that the Bill should not be proceeded with 
until the Free State Government recognised General 
Franco’s Government. Mr. Belton, who is the stormy 
petrel of Irish politics, has belonged to nearly every party 
in turn and to none of them for long. The Irish Christian 
Front is avowedly a non-political body whose ostensible 
objects are to protect the interests of Christianity in 
Ireland and to prevent the spread of communism. It has 
no connection with General O’Duffy’s Irish Brigade and 
has confined its Spanish activities to the supply of 
ambulances and medical supplies to General Franco’s 
forces. Mr. Belton’s speech was, however, strongly 

* See The Round Table, No. ioj, December 1936, p. 162, and 
No. 106, March 1937, p. 364, 
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politick ini character, and he threatened to mobilise public 
opinion against the Government on the tot^y false ground 
that they "were favouring the cause of the Valencia Govern-,; 
ment. It thoroughly deserved the caustic comment of 
Mr. Frank MacDermot that such an attitude was tant^ount 
to “cashing in on Christianity”; and certainly on this 
occasion the Church had every reason to say “ Save me 
from my friends 

Mr. James Dillon put the position of the Opposition 
more clearly and fairly when he said that they believed that 
the forced passage of the Non-Intervention Bill at the same 
time as the return of the Irish Minister to the Valencia 
Government was bound gravely to misrepresent the moral 
position of our people, and to suggest to the whole world 
that here, in a Catholic democratic country, there was 
grave doubt whether Franco or Caballero was in the right. 

Mr. de Valera, replying for the Government, in a lucid 
and statesmanlike speech, said that he had no doubt what- 
ever that if the Spanish people were left to themselves 
they would settle the question in the right way. He was 
strongly in favour of the non-intervention policy ; for what 
we did other nations would do also, and whilst the amount 
of assistance we could give was relatively small, the harm 
that could be done by other nations was relatively great. 
Intervention, he said, would be bad for the Free State, bad 
for Europe, and bad for Spain. He added that he detested 
communism, but fascism, if not equally bad, was a des- 
perate alternative. He hoped the Free State would be saved 
ftom making a choice between them. Diplomatic relations, 
he pointed out, did not imply sympathy with the policy of 
the country with whom they were maintained. 

Mr. MacEntee, the Minister for Finance, in a remarkable 
speech at the close of the debate, stated that in the event of 
another European war, in which Great Britain was involved, 
it would be impossible for the Free State Government to 
guarantee immunity from air attack or to maintain an 
attitude of neutrality. For these reasons it was, he said, the 
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doty of liffi Goveuimeat aod the Dail to pass tbe B3l so flMt 
ffl^ht keep this country out of the Spanish conflict 
and itfevent it fcorn engulfing Europe. 

htt. dc Valera has acted very wisely and correctly over 
this difficult question. A smaller man might have allowed 
himself to be stampeded by political opportunists, like Mr. 
Belton and his journalistic aUies, who have done their best 
to embroil the Free State in the Spanish civil war regardless 
of the consequences. On the contrary, he has honoured 
out international obligations and loyally adhered to a 
common policy directed to maintaining peace in Europe 
in face of the obvious temptation to strike an attitude and 
proclaim himself more Catholic than the Pope. 

On the nomination of the Free State Government ten 
Irishmen are acting as official observers on the French 
frontiers and elsewhere on behalf of the Non-Intervention 
Committee, and the Free State has agreed to contribute its 
share towards the expenses involved. The Irish Minister 
to Spain, who at present resides at St. Jean dc Luz with 
those of other nations, is no doubt technically accredited 
to the Valencia Government, but in practice he is really 
an observer and an intermediary between the Free State 
and Spain. The presence of Irish belligerents on both 
sides in Spain raises questions that demand his constant 
attention. Already fourteen Irishmen have been killed and 
thirty wounded fighting for the Valencia Government, 
whilst several of General O’Duffy’s Brigade have perished 
on the other side. Like many other European nations, we 
seem to be settiing our aggravated domestic quarrels on 
Spanish soil. If communism ever becomes a force in this 
individualistic country it will not be defeated on the battle- 
fields of other countries, but in the slums of our own cities. 
The best remedy for a disease that has its origin in social 
discontent is social justice at home and not foolish ad- 
ventures abroad. Mr. de Valera must be given full credit 
for realising this fact. 

The Irish Free State, May 1957. 
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ABROAD 


I. The Nine Old Men 

O N a sunny February morning this year, the Washington 
newspaper correspondents were walking in groups past 
the lovely portico of the White House and into the executive 
offices of President Roosevelt, for their twice-weekly press 
conference. At another time it would be interesting to 
digress into a description of this press conference ; for on 
two occasions each week the Chief Executive of the United 
States submits himself to a verbal cross-examination, with- 
out warning or preparation, from some 125 more or less 
keen-witted newspaper correspondents from all parts of the 
United States and a few from abroad. 

But the digression will have to wait. A few of the more 
observant reporters, on this Friday morning in February, 
noticed several glossy, official motor-cars in the White 
House drive. Evidently a Cabinet meeting was under 
way ; but the Cabinet doesn’t meet in the morning. Evi- 
dently, then, some crisis had arisen. The reporters cooled 
their heels for half an hour in the lobby. 

Finally they were admitted into the President’s own 
circular private office, decorated with ship-models and old 
sea prints, where Mr. Roosevelt surveyed them from behind 
an enormous desk laden with small images and trinkets like 
a puppet stage. Without warning, the President began to 
read a Message to Congress, proposing the “ reform ” of the 
judiciary. Then, and then only, did more than two or 
three intimate associates learn that Mr. Roosevelt was 
proposing to “ pack ” the Supreme Court — or to “ unpack ” 
it : the phrase is dependent on viewpoint and interpretation. 
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Since that sunny morning of Febniaiy 5, the Supreme 
Court question has been the dominant public preoccupa- 
tion of the American people. Quite suddenly, all the 
emotions of the late and unlamented presidential campaign 
have returned. The line-up, broadly speaking, between 
the “ haves ” and the “ have-nots ” is once more exposed 
in this issue. Mr. Roosevelt has the support of some 
obedient and well-disciplined members of Congress — 
perhaps half of the Senate, though by no means a comfort- 
able margin, and presumably a larger majority in the 
House. He has the support of organized labor in both 
conservative and liberal wings ; he has the support of the 
less conservative farm organizations; he is joined by a 
number of venturesome lawyers and law teachers; and 
with him, as in the November election, there appears to be 
a large number of “ common men ”, who believe the 
President is their friend, and will trust him against what some 
of them regard as judicial dominance. 

The point of greatest difference from the November 
campaign is the nature of the opposition. This time the 
Republicans are keeping very quiet. The opposition to the 
President’s plan in the Senate is led by two formerly loyal 
Democrats, one of them a well-known liberal. Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, of Montana; and of the Democratic 
total f)f 76 members in the Senate, some 30 at least are 
“ off the reservation ”. 

President Roosevelt’s proposal was typically bold. 
His Bill empowers him to appoint, until the total number 
of justices reaches 15, one new justice for each member 
of the Supreme Court — now fixed at nine — ^who shall not 
have resigned within six months of his seventieth birth 
day. A similar authority to appoint new justices in the 
lower federal courts, up to a total of 50 justices, is also 
proposed. 

Since there are now six justices, or two-thirds, of the 
Supreme Court who are over 70, the President’s plan would 
give him authority for a wholesale re-making of what is 
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intended constitutionally to be a co-otdinate and inde> 
pendent btanch of the government. If none of the present 
justices resigned voluntarily, there would be a 15 -man 
court. Three of the present nine justice^ are known as 
“ liberals ” and have voted for the flexible interpretation 
of the constitution that the President seeks. They have 
supported his measures except in those cases — ^not a few — 
in which the New Deal laws were egregiously in violation 
of the basic law. Thus President Roosevelt’s re-made 
Court would be composed of his six new justices, who 
would have to be confirmed by majority vote of the Senate, 
the three “ liberals ”, and the other six members. The 
six new appointees, plus only two of the present “ liberals ”, 
would constitute a clear majority to support New Deal 
legislation — ^if it is assumed that, after being nominated to 
the high tribunal for life, they would continue in the 
convictions they held before appointment. 

Looked at from any viewpoint, President Roosevelt’s 
proposal was startling, and to many sincere Americans 
it seemed brutally destructive of our constitutional system. 
For a century and a quarter, the Supreme Court has 
exercised the right to veto acts of Congress on the ground 
of constitutionality. Broadly, this power has been exerted 
in two directions : (i) to protect the people against 
violation of their civil liberties, and (z) in a strict inter- 
pretation of the constitution which has held up for years or 
even decades many useful social and economic reforms. 
Despite some chafing at the Court’s checks in every period 
of active social reform — as in Theodore Roosevelt’s time — 
nothing has ever been done to alter its authority. Pro- 
posals for restricting its power in one way or another have 
often been made, but always rejected. Indeed, the 
Supreme Court, as the protector of the sovereign and some- 
what mystic constitution, has come close to being the 
sentimental Sovereign of these United States. An air of 
sanctity has surrounded the tribunal. Its justices have 
nearly always been old men, elder statesmen. They have 
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«w ul timat e Mscxtioa o£ ft filmiftiiieiMM i Aitii a ticft a 
pr ? ff<;!fplr that cuxbs must be placed upoa democni^. 
Che<* 1 f« and balances, which ran through American goveacn- 
ment £com top to bottom, find their highest capressioo in 
the Supreme Court. To lay violent hands on this tdbnnal, 
then, was to enter the holy of holies. 

Yet there are many people who find much to critidze in 
many decisions of the Supreme Court. It is a striking 
fact that witness after witness, appearing to speak against the 
President’s proposal before the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
has begun by saying : “ Of course, I don’t agree with some 
of the recent decisions crf.the Supreme Court ”. Many of 
these witnesses have advocated even more drastic and 
permanent reform of the Court than the President pro- 
posed — but by the constitutionally established process of 
amendment, rather than by " court-packing ”. 

The Court’s authority has been greatly weakened by its 
numerous j -to-4 decisions on grave questions. When four 
justices — ^in most cases the four included the Chief Justice 
and three of the most eminent jurists on the bench — 
declared that some act of Congress or a state legislature was 
constitutional, and only five thought it unconstitutional, 
the Anglo-Saxon principle of majority rule was placed under 
grave strain. 

Some of these hair-line decisions, as in the outlawry of 
the New York State minimum-wage-for-women law last 
year, seemed to be bad law and worse social politics to some 
of the more conservative outside authorities. Wh€n it 
was recalled that social progress in the United States — 
during a time of crisis when even democratic government 
might be at stake — was at the mercy of one man in a group 
of nine justices of very uneven qualities, citizens might 
well question the principle of judicial veto. Eminent 
minority justices on the Court itself did not hesitate 
publicly to accuse their colleagues of voting in accordance 
with their “ personal economic predilections ”. Steadily 
through 1956 the Supreme Court’s prestige was slipping fiat. 





\rm HQiB Gm men 

. rllben vwloc llhxsideot Roosevelt's txittoaiJiaitt xe-dectLon. 
Oa die week-eod afiex that victotjr, the. Ptesideni; his 
AttoxQqr-Ceaetal — an amiable hack politidao, Homer S. 
Omamifigs — and two bdlliant young btaih-t£usters> Tom 
Gorcoian and Ben Cohen, set to work to get around the 
obstacte of the Supreme Court. From this group came 
the plan for appointing new justices in case those over 70 
did not see the light and resign. The plan has all the 
^fects of its devemess. It is dearly constitutional, and 
fuUy within the power of the President if he can persuade 
Congress to follow his advice. On over half-a-dozen 
occasions American Presidents and Congresses have 
altered the size of the Supreme Court, sometimes with 
political motive. But never have they done so with so 
deliberate a motive and to such an extent as is now 
proposed. 

For neatly three months, now, the plan has been under 
the dose scrutiny of Congress and the people. The Senate 
Judidary Committee has just finished protracted hearings, 
and in the course of a few weeks will probably report the 
Bill out to the floor of the Senate, although it is still un- 
certain whether a recommendation for enactment will be 
attached. And, as the world knows, even after a measure 
is out on the Senate floor, it may be delayed infinitely. 
Before the Norris amendment, which in 1933 ended con- 
gressional sessions with fixed dates of adjournment, 
filibustering was a potent weapon, for Senators could 
simply talk until the compulsory date of adjournment had 
come. Now the possibility of tedking a Bill to death is not 
so great, but a powerful minority can block a vote in the 
Senate indefinitely. Hence the opponents of the Court 
plan, who have admittedly as many as 40 out of 96 votes, 
are strong enough to defer action until exhaustion sets in or 
a compromise supervenes. 

A month or two ago it looked as if the President would 
have his way in the end. He was — and is — displaying a for- 
midable combination of Dutch patience and stubbornness. 
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Many a time before, Mr. Roosevelt had conducted a sit- 
down strike of his own, certain that he could wait longer 
llian Congress. In the present situation he has displayed 
inunense insouciance. He presented his plan to Congress, 
talked it over in a series of interviews with leading Senators 
and Representatives, and — ^went fishing. Meantime, nearly 
all legislative work has been held up, pending the outcome 
of the Court fight. Returning to Washington, the Presi- 
dent re-studied the budget situation, made recommenda- 
tions of economy to Congress, and — ^went fishing again. 
Had the actors in this crucial drama been limited to the 
President and Congress, he might well have had his way in a 
few weeks more. 

But suddenly the situation was changed greatly by the 
Supreme Court itseE The “ liberal ” minority of the 
Court changed into a majority. To Justices Btandeis, 
Cardozo, and Stone, who had supported many New Deal 
laws, were joined not only Chief Justice Hughes, who had 
been on this side of the fence before, but also Justice 
Roberts. And that makes a total of five votes. 

The new majority proceeded to hand down several 
sensationally changed decisions. It is highly unusual for 
the Supreme Court to reverse itself, save perhaps over some 
early and confusing decision after a lapse of many years. 
But within a few weeks, since President Roosevelt’s plan 
has been rocking the country, the Supreme Court has 
reversed — to all intents and purposes — two decisions on 
which the ink was not a twelvemonth dry. 

The first reversal was of the decision which had thrown 
out the New York minimum- wage law. That decision, 
coupled with earlier decisions against federal minimum- 
w^age laws, created the “ no-man’s-land ” within which the 
Court seemed to say that no government, either state or 
national, could legislate. The decision was no older than 
June 1936. But in an historic decision in March 1937, 
Justice Roberts reversed himself (reversed in a manner of 
speaking ; there is a pretty good legal loophole for him, 
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but the piiblic ignores it) and now state minimum-wage 
laws fot women are constitutional. 

A fortnight later almost the same thing happened in 
the Wagner Act decisions. A year before,' five members of 
the Court had declared manufacturing to be of purely local 
concern, not a part of “ interstate commerce ”, and hence 
not susceptible of regulation by Congress. But in April 
1937 five members of the Court — again by rwson of a 
shift by Justice Roberts — decided that Congress could 
regulate labor relations in manufacturing and other 
industries, although intrastate in character, when such 
control was necessary to protect interstate commerce from 
obstructions. Other less important decisions of the Court 
showed the same trend. Before last November’s election 
the New Deal had lost 11 cases in the Supreme Court and 
won two. Since the election it has won seven cases and 
lost none. As Dean Dinwoodey, editor of the United 
States Law Week, put it : 

A “ new ” Supreme Court, or at least a “ new ” majority of the 
Supreme Court, has made its debut to “save” the judiciary. 

This “ new ” Court has been steadily striking off the 
shackles it had formerly placed upon social progress. 
This is commonly regarded as a result of the judicial states- 
manship of Chief Justice Hughes, whose major task, as he 
interprets it, is to preserve the eminence and prestige of the 
Supreme Court. 

There is another important factor. Early New Deal 
laws were atrociously drawn and hastily enacted. Many 
of the early defeats in the Supreme Court were not by 
5-to-4 majorities, but by 9-to-none. Such cases would not 
be reversed even by a six-man addition to the bench. 
Of the II cases outlawed by the Supreme Court, six have 
been reversed in effect by passage of improved legislation 
which has been upheld by the Court, the need for two or 
three others has passed, and in one or two cases the 
illegality was and is patent. In short, the “ new ” Court is 
saying : “ See ! We are not obstacles to progress, once 
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you csocae to ns with soundly diafited legidaticm.** To 
vdbidi President Roosevelt xepUes : “ How do I know d»t 
TOUT new decisions will stick? Fotmedy you cteated 
a no-man’s-land. Now it is Roberts-land.” And he 
insists on pressing ahead with his Coutt-enlaxgement plan. 

The situation, protracted and stultifying as it is, temsdns 
completely uncertain. Possibly President Roosevelt’s grim 
determination to sit tight — and go fishing — ^will overcome 
Congressional resistance. More probably some form of 
compromise will be reached, when Washington has swung 
into its tropical summer and Congressmen yearn for home. 

One apparent compromise would be for President Roose- 
velt to cut his prospective judicial appointees from six to 
two. The Court would not be packed quite so tightly, but 
the result might be the same. Or, upon intimation tluit 
one or two of the present justices would retire voluntarily 
if the President withdrew his plan, he might do so, and with 
some of his present friends and foes unite on a constitu- 
tional amendment for a fixed retirement age, or some one of 
the scores of reform proposals that are now being aired. 

In any event, we are in the throes of as profound an inner- 
political crisis as has riven the American scene for many 
years. It is surprising that President Roosevelt’s prestige 
has not sunk lower than it has with such a proposal in his 
second term, when presidential standing begins to tail off 
anyway. But the jaunty Chief Executive seems to be going 
on as ever, with imperturbable verve. As before, the same 
people become choleric at the very thought of his doings ; 
the same men-in-the-street say : “ Well, maybe Roosevelt’s 
right ” ; and bewildered Congressmen get serious pains in 
the neck trying to keep both ears to the ground at once. 


II. America and the Democracies 

S UCH an inordinate amount of space devoted to this 
single issue is but expressive of its place on the current 
American scene. There are plenty of other problems 
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of no littie ia^xntance, puticDlaii 7 to othet natioos. We 
have had, fox instance, just about the busiest season of 
Anglo-American intcicWges since the world war period. ,> 
It is highly unusual for a British Cabinet ^tinister to come to 
Washington, as Mr. Walter Rundman did; no less impor- 
tant were the visits of Mr. Mackenzie King and Lord 
Tweedsmuir, each opening a different sort of chaimel with 
the British peoples. To cap the scries, Mr. Nomian H. 
Davis caught a boat for England to talk over various 
possible forms of American collaboration in the challenging 
search for a stable peace. 

The comings and goings reflected President Roosevelt’s 
willingness — ^previously recorded in The Round Tabus — 
to do something ” helpful in the current world crisis. 
It was, however, extremely difficult to find a course of 
action that American public opinion would support. 
Facing the British rearmament program, it is no time to talk 
of disarmament, and Mr. Roosevelt himself plainly and 
publicly indicated his sympathy with nations forced to arm 
reluctantly in self-defense. Not will the outlook for an 
Anglo-American reciprocal trade agreement be clear until 
after the Imperial Conference. On the American side, it is 
almost hopeless to talk of new war debt negotiations, or 
financial assistance to Germany. The American public, 
and especially the Congress, would prefer to retain the 
defaulted debts as an awful warning against new lending, 
rather than accept payments on anything much short of a 
loo pet cent. sede. It is surprising that no debtor nation 
has yet realized this fact, and made an offer of, say, jo per 
cent, or 6o per cent., which would certainly be rejected, 
but would remove from the debtor the obloquy of default. 

One thing, however, has been made increasingly clear 
by everything President Roosevelt has done in the foreign 
field, and by all these special interchanges with Great 
Britain. It is that the United States is definitely in sympathy 
with the democracies. The public parading of these 
sympathies has — according to reports reaching Washington 
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— had a perceptible effect io Berlin, and perhaps less in 
Rome, ilie weight of American public opinion and 
governmental sympathy cannot be ignored, and President 
Roosevelt misses no opportunity to strike a verbal blow for 
the democracies. American-German relations are in very 
prickly shape, far more so than in 1914; and this fact 
should not escape the Wilhelmstrasse. 

The neutrality Bills, having passed both Houses of 
Congress in variant forms, have been ironed out in the form 
of somewhat greater flexibility for the President. Instead 
of making mandatory upon the President a cash-and-carry 
embargo on all materials consigned to belligerents, the 
present draft leaves any embargo upon materials entirely 
optional with the Executive, although the Act authorizes a 
cash-and-carry embargo at his discretion. In either case, 
nations with money and ships have nothing to worry about ; 
they can get anything they wish from the United States, 
except credit. 

We have the impression in Washington that the British 
Government has not been particularly receptive to President 
Roosevelt’s well-meaning though vague willingness to 
support some peace plan. Mr. Davis, it is the impression 
here, was not taken very seriously in London. Mr. Runci- 
man certainly held out little tangible prospects for a good, 
tit-for-tat reciprocal agreement when he was here. In 
short, it is being said that a conservative Ministry in 
London is behaving traditionally toward Washington; or 
at least that it is skeptical, aloof, and unimaginative. ' Of 
course, non-partisan observers of American policy find a 
good deal of justification for the Baldwin Government’s 
attitude. After all. President Roosevelt has behaved im- 
pulsively and somewhat irresponsibly toward Europe, and 
the 1933 experience of the London Economic Conference 
must have left its mark. Nevertheless, if these past 
experiences can be subordinated, and Mr. Roosevelt’s 
present co-operative mood recognized and capitalized, it 
may be of lasting importance to the world. 
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If Gfeat’Etitain misses the opportunity at this juncture 
to make the most of President Roosevelt’s tentatives toward 
co-operation, American policy may take a different turn. 
Traditionally, the United States has apprdached European 
politics through Great Britain. But a new channel is 
appearing, and it may be an historic appearance. Early 
in June, Premier Paul van 2^eland, the American-educated 
Belgian statesman, is coming to Washington to confer with 
President Roosevelt. He comes as the leading repre- 
sentative of the Oslo group. 

M. van Zeeland offers to the United States — whether 
he or many others have realiaed it or not — an entirely new 
interpreter between America and Europe, and a link not 
without its merits from the viewpoints of United States 
public opinion and policy. Opinion here has always 
suspected the possibility of vindue British influence over our 
diplomacy ; the State Department is constantly accused of 
being Anglophile; people are always saying that the 
United States will be used to snatch this or that handful of 
British chestnuts out of the fire. However far-fetched 
these opinions seem to informed people, they nevertheless 
exist, and always make Anglo-American diplomacy a 
somewhat delicate operation. 

But the Oslo group — the little Powers, the neutrals, the 
Scandinavians, the European “ good neighbours ” — make 
quite a different picture. There would be no political 
difficulty involved in contacts with the European neutrals, 
whose conduct in the late war was apparently not unlike 
what the United States would like to do itself in the next — 
with some notable exceptions. And is not the United 
' States the great protagonist of neutrality ? Has it not 
stimulated an “ area of neutrality ” in the western hemi- 
sphere ? Why not widen the area by including the 
European neutrals ? In a word, are not the Oslo group 
policies very similar in fundamentals to latter-day American 
policy? Particularly, trade policies are similar. So M. 
van Zeeland’s visit should not be ignored. It may be a 
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ttGGBing^iiit in Amexkan-Entopean ffibtbfis. Or, of 
coarse, it 0017 be just a petfiinctotf call. 


in. Business and Budgets 

T here remain two other issues of transcendent 
American interest : labor troubles, business recovery, 
and possible Inflation on the one hand, the national budget 
on the other. It has been a winter of strikes, made 
spectacular by the spreading use of the sit-down technique. 
Strikers have possessed themselves of factories in all parts 
of the country, and held on until an agreement was reached. 
The technique has aroused profound misgivings in many 
quarters. Sit-down strikes are plainly illegal; from the 
kidnapping of a factory to the kidnapping of an employer 
is not a long step. Yet there are illegalities on the other 
side. The LafoUette Committee, a senatorial group 
investigating various violations of dvil liberties, revealed 
widespread use of espionage, company spies, and labor 
intimidation in the biggest and most civilized of mass- 
production industries. It showed certain areas of the 
nation, such as the important coal-producing Harlan 
County, Kentucky, where terrorist company policy 
ruthlessly prevented union organization. 

It has been increasingly clear that the United States must 
make more rapid progress toward sane organization of 
labor and unquestioned recognition of collective bar- 
gaining ; then responsibility can be demanded of employers 
and unions alike. So long as the present anarchy prevails, 
and collective bargaining is frequendy prevented or rendered 
a farce, use of excessive weapons like the sit-down strike ' 
is to be expected. Revelation of these excesses on both 
sides was important in bringing widening recognition of the 
right to collective bargaining. Then the Wagner Act 
decision established the right beyond doubt. Unionization 
gc^ on apace. It is to be expected, therefore, that the 
winter’s toU of strikes will decline, that settlements will be 
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i»C»r sqMr 'Tise dtam&dc and unpiecedoxted agteement 
bet'g^ven niu steel king, Myton C. Taylor of Uni^ States 
Steel Cbtporation, and the labor king, John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers and the new labor sform troops — the 
Committee for Industrial Organization — ^has set a notable 
example, and averted the most threatening strike of all. 

Ihe strike chapter is not closed, of course. But with 
every labor victory — and they have been nearly ^ victories 
for labor, this winter — ^the day comes nearer Vhen labor 
can be asked to accept responsibility for its successes. 
Even Henry Ford, who declared unending war against 
unionism a few days before the Supreme Court’s Wagner 
Act decision, sang a mild song two days thereafter. “ Why, 
yes,” said Mr. Ford, in effect, “ I have always believed in 
collective bargaining. . . .” 

While the strikes have undeniably slowed recovery, of 
course they have not stopped the upward cycle. Under the 
double stimulus of greater purchasing power at home and 
the rearmament boom abroad, American prices are rising 
sharply, and industrial production mounts apace. The 
familiar spiral of rising wages and prices is in motion 
before our eyes. Since February, the armament race has 
had clearly more perceptible effects here, and wage 
increases have multiplied. Forward buying is under great 
impetus. The Federal Reserve Board is doing what it can 
to prevent inflation by raising the reserve requirements of 
member banks to their maximum, and by sterilizing gold 
imports, to a volume already exceeding $5 00,000,000. 

Monetary authorities would plainly welcome a mild 
recession through a drop in forward buying, but they are 
anxious to keep the recession mild by maintaining low 
interest rates in order to stimulate long-term investment in 
plant and equipment. Steps toward all these objectives 
have been taken in recent weeks by the Federal Reserve 
Board, which has greater power over our economy than at 
any prior time, and is more alert, under its canny Utah 
Scotsman, Marriner S. Eccles. 
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At the same time. President Roosevelt has begun an 

economy drive In a candid budget message, he 
fecogniTcs the excessive estimates he gave in January, 
foresees the possibility of a $400,000,000 deficit in the next 
fiscal year when he had announced a balanced budget in 
January, but states that every effort will be made to attain 
the balance through economies. No new taxes are con- 
templated this year, but the nation is warned that at 
the next session of Congress, in 1938, new taxes will 
emphatically be in order. 

The chirf disturbing factor, most provocative of in- 
flationary alarums, is not the fact that the budget is not yet 
balanced, but the new high level upon which federal 
expenditures seem to have stabilized themselves. And in 
the face of a boom — of an ascending spiral of wages and 
prices — it still seems necessary for the President to recom- 
mend straight relief expenditures, exclusive of various 
collateral projects for the under-privileged, costing no 
less than $1,300,000,000 in the coming fiscal year. 

In the pre-war years the American budget ran at about 
$1,000,000,000 a year. After the war the stable plateau 
of expenditures was around $5,000,000,000. Now, in the 
post-depression period, the “ emergency ” spending of the 
early New Deal seems fixed at around $7,000,000,000. 
Year by year, as recovery has slowly come, the government’s 
expenditures have risen. In 1933 they amounted to 
$3,100,000,000. Next year they were up to $6,700,000,000. 
In 1935 they reached $6,850,000,000. Last year, witKout 
counting the soldiers’ bonus, they were at $7,100,000,000. 
This year they reach $7,600,000,000, and next year’s total is 
$7,725,000,000. 

This rising curve of expenditure has coincided with 
better business, decrease of unemployment, doubling of 
industrial payrolls, and great rises in farm income. Part of 
it is accounted for by the continuing incubus of relief; 
part of it is the hang-over of depression operations which are 
just being finished ; but the major part is the expansion of 
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Kgtilat governmental functions during a mushroom era — 
the assumption of more and more tasks by the federal 
authorities. Possibly this growth is inevitable; possibly 
the United States is spending no more in J)roportion to its 
national income than other nations ; but dtiaens are asking 
from what reservoir will the deficits of the next depression 
be taken ? 

Such reflections have produced a considerable economy 
urge in Congress, which has to fight its way fiercely 
against special interests and groups, all interested in 
economy in principle, but struggling tooth-and-claw for 
their particular subsidy. Whether real economy will be 
possible has yet to be demonstrated. If not, the broad 
economic position of the republic will continue to disquiet 
citizens, but the fact that they are already armed and fighting 
is a hopeful sign. 

Altogether, therefore, these are stirring times in the 
United States, even as in the rest of the world. But 
mainly it is internal questions that are preoccupying 
Americans these days. Except, that is, for the lively 
interest being shown in the Coronation, of which enough 
evidence is doubtless visible in London. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself, in a message to the Christian 
Science Monitor on that newspaper’s coronation issue, put in 
simple words the serious American’s interest in what the 
President called “ the enlargement of understanding be- 
tween the English-speaking peoples on this historic 
occasion He said : “ It is a simple statement of fact, but 
one which cannot be too often affirmed, that the United 
States and Great Britain have one common concern — the 
preservation of peace throughout the world. While 
national me.ins and methods of contributing to a peace more 
secure and more stable may rightly vary, this common 
objective stands ever a common inspiration.” 

United States of America, 

April 1937. 
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INDIA 


1. The Results of the Elections 

A FEW days before the inauguration of provincial 
autonomy on April i, the Indian National Congress 
raised a vital constitutional issue which resulted in a refusal 
by its provincial leaders to form Ministries in the six pro- 
vinces where they secured elected majorities. This situ- 
ation has caused grave concern in London, Delhi, and the 
provincial capitals of British India. 

In the recent elections the Congress obtained substantial 
majorities in Madras, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar, and Orissa; in Bombay the party had a 
majority of only one, but other elements enhanced its 
strength. In Bengal and in Assam the party formed the 
largest single group, but did not have a majority over the 
combined strength of others. In the North-West Frontier 
Province the Congress emerged as the second largest group, 
but in the Punjab and Sind its position was weak. Its 
most notable successes were secured in Madras and the 
United Provinces, where elements previously regarded as 
the natural leaders of the people were severely routed. The 
Justice party of Madras was ladly defeated ; and the National 
Agriculturist party in the United Provinces, which was 
thought to be a serious rival to the Congress, was virtually 
eliminated. 

In the Punjab, the Unionist party gained the success that 
had been anticipated, and has formed the most stable 
Ministry in the country. In Bengal the situation was com- 
plicated by the variety of parties, which ha«8 resulted in 
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loiiiiitiCMi bf a coalitkm Ministxy. In all five pi»vinces 
Krfaeie im^Congiess demente seciuted majotit^, Ministties 
lurrc been foo^ and ate functioning under the new 
OonstitutioEn; in the remaining she provinces, alternative 
Idinistiies had to be drawn from the minorit7 elements in 
the new legislatures. 

The large majorities obtained by the Congress are gener- 
ally traced to the sentimental regard felt for a movement 
that originated and fostered nationalist aims, to an elaborate 
party organisation, and to prevailing discontent with the 
existing order, which the Congress has adroitly dramatised 
for political purposes. But the party also sponsored a 
realistic social and economic electoral programme. This 
included reforms in the land-tenure system, reductions in 
land rent and revenue, and a mote equitable adjustment of 
agricultural burdens, giving immediate relief to the peasants. 
The party promised to deal with the question of agricultural 
indebtedness, and to improve the lot of industrial workers. 
Untouchability and other social anachronisms were to be 
removed, and the treatment of “ political prisoners ” was to 
be examined and improved. This programme was wrapped 
up with a more general policy of seeking to end the consti- 
tution and substituting something nearer to Indian aspira- 
tions, but there is no doubt that the practical programme of 
the party made a strong appeal to the less sophisticated 
electors. The election results proved that the Congress 
had deep-rooted support in the country; for the new 
electorate brought to the poll nearly 28,000,000 voters who 
had never before exercised the franchise. It was clear that 
these electors were willing to give the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to carry out its programme in the legislatures. 

The party’s success brought its leaders face to face with an 
issue that i^d long been deferred : the question whether 
they would assume office if they secured majorities. It was 
geaierally recognised that a party which had so long been in 
opposition would find some difficulty in suddenly trans- 
forming its policy into constructive shape. For some months 
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theie had been indications in the nationalist ptess that the 
Congtess, in turning to co-operative paths, would ask for 
some assurance from the Governors in regard to the use 
of their reserve powers. The Congress leaders have 
always contended that no responsibility existed in provincial 
autonomy so long as those powers vested in the Governors. 


At one time the view was expressed that a written assurance 
should be obtained from the Governors, but this was con- 




demned, even in the Congress press. The more moderate 
elements in the party were willing to assume office without 
any assurance from the Governors, believing that the 
party’s best safeguard lay in the support it had received 
from the electors. But the Left-wing section proved strong 
enough to secure the adoption of a demand for an assurance 
as a condition of the acceptance of office. 


II. The Congress Resolution 

T he office-acceptance issue was given concrete form in 
the middle of March, when the Congress Working 
Committee and the All-India Congress Committee met in 
Delhi to decide the question. In the Working Committee, 
as Pandit Jawahatlal Nehru later confessed, a sharp division 
of opinion arose. There were, apparently, three conflicting 
factions : those who advocated unconditional acceptance 
of office ; those who urged acceptance with a condition for 
a limited period ; and those who were entirely opposed to 
assuming office. The last faction appeared to be stronger 
than many had supposed it would be, but it was counter- 
acted to some extent by the views of most of the Congress 
district and provincial committees, which had previously 
submitted opinions in the main favourable to the acceptance 
of office. It soon became clear that some compromise 
would have to be devised, and it is believed to have been at 
this stage that Mr. Gandhi’s advice was sought. Although 
not himself a member of the Working Committee, Mr. 
Gandhi attended the meetings, which were held in his 
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hmjan colbny on the outskirts of old Delhi. After 
twenty hours of private discussion the committee adopted 
a resolution authorising conditional acceptance of office. 

This decision had stiU to be ratified by the All-India 
Congress Committee, and it was again evident that opposi- 
tion to acceptance of office was substantial. Particular 
objection was taken to a phrase in the Working Committee’s 
resolution which confined the assurance required of provin- 
cial Governors to the party’s activities “ within the constitu- 
tion ”. Anything that implied acceptance of the constitution 
was strongly opposed, and the Working Committee 
voluntarily amended the phrase, by deleting the words 
“ within the constitution ” and substituting “ in regard to 
their constitutional activities ”. In announcing this altera- 
tion, Pandit Nehru said it represented no vital change in 
intention, but in the light of later events there are many who 
think it had some influence upon the attitude of the Gover- 
nors. During the debate on the resolution many of the 
party’s most prominent leaders spoke. They contended 
that the assurance sought from the Governors did not imply 
an undertaking on the part of Congress but was meant 
to put to the test the Government’s profession of the 
reality of provincial autonomy. The resolution was finally 
carried by 127 votes to 70. A socialist amendment refusing 
to accept office was defeated, and an amendment to delete 
the phrase requiting an assurance received only 60 
votes. 

The main question of acceptance or non-acceptance of 
office obscured all other clauses in the resolution that was 
passed, and at the time few attached importance to the 
preamble. There were many, indeed, who contended that 
the operative clause, of the resolution ran counter to all that 
preceded it, a view that is not apparently held by Mr. Gandhi 
and the other leaders of the party. The importance of the 
resolution as a unitary document was not appreciated, and 
it is not inconceivable that the impasse created later by the 
Congress refusal to take office derived to some extent from 
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dw dud iniietpistaw to which it is oqioBed. 
xteointion said : 

The AU-India Congress Committee records its high amiecn- 
tioQ o£ the ma gnifi cent response of the country to the call the 
Congress during the recent elections and the approval by the 
electorate of the Congress pol^ and programme. The Con- 
gress entered these el^ons with its objective of independence 
and its total rejection of the new constitution and with the denumd 
for a Constituent Assembly to frame India’s constitution. The 
declared Congress poli^ was to combat the new Act and end it. 

The electorate has, in an overwhelming measure, set its seal 
on this policy and programme, and the new Act, therefore, stands 
condemned and utterfy rejected by the pcop'c thrnr.r;h the self- 
same democratic process w:-.:c'-. “.ad been ru'.i^td b\ ihe Briiisl; 
Government; and the people have further declared that they 
desire to frame their own constitution based on national indeMn- 
dence through the medium of a Constituent Assembly elected by 
adult franchise. 

The Committee, therefore, demands, on behalf of the people 
of India, that the new constitution be withdrawn. 

In the event of the British Government still persisting with the 
new constitution in defiance of the declared will of the people, 
the All-India Congress Committee desires to impress upon aU 
Congress members of the Legislamres that their work inside and 
outside the Legislatures must be based on the fundamental Con- 
gress policy of combating the new constitution and seeking to 
end it, a policy on the basis of which they sought the suffrage of 
the electorate and won their overwhelming victory in the elections. 
That policy must inevitably lead to deadlocks with the British 
Goverrmenf bring our stil! fur'-cr the inherent r.-raernnierr; 
be.wci:', br!;.>;: . .'li'.d I::. :.ir. it'.J expose 

the autocratic and anti-democratic nature of the new constitution. 

The All-India Congress Committee endorses and confirms the 
resolutions of the Working Committee passed at Wardha, on 
February 27 and 28, 1937, on extra-parliamentary activities of 
the Congress members of the Legislatures, mass contacts and 
the Congress policy in the Legislatures, and calls upon all 
Congress men in the Legislatures and outside to work in accord- 
ance with the directions contained in them. 

On the pending question of office acceptance and in pursuance 
of the pokey summed up in the foregoing paragraphs, the All- 
India Congress Committee authorises and permits the acceptance 
of Ministeral offices in the provinces where the Congress com- 
mands a majority in the Legislature, provided that Ministerships 
shall not be accepted unless the Leader of riic Congress party m 
the Legislature is satisfied and is able to state pulwely that the 
Governor will not use his special powers of intOifnence or set 
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wde tlw of the Ministen in regard to their constitatioiial 
acdvides. 

The <^)Ctative dause of the foregoing resolution expressly 
tc»ok cognisance of all that preceded it. lii effect, the early 
part of the resolution about ending the constitution was 
presumably meant to apply to future action within the 
Legislatures as well as outside them. 

HI. The Cokgress and the Governors 

W HEN the Congress delegates dispersed from Delhi 
it was not thought anywhere in the country that the 
resolution they had adopted would result in a refusal by the 
provincial leaders to form Ministries. The party leaders, 
indeed, were lauded for their “ statesmanlike decision ”, 
and the view was commonly held that the assurance sought 
could readily be granted. Few had analysed the constitu- 
tional implications of the condition attached to office 
acceptance ; for everyone believed that in approaching the 
Governors the Congress leaders expected to obtain merely a 
general assurance of friendly co-operation with a party that 
had so long been in opposition that it was virtually treated 
as an “ enemy ” by the authorities. Even in official circles 
the first opinion appeared to be that the demand could be 
met, and there was an early impression that the Congress 
had made the way easy for collaboration between the new 
Ministries and the Governors. The Indian press, almost as 
one, believed that the resolution implied the acceptance of 
office. The Hifidu of Madras and the Tribune of Lahore, 
as well as other prominent nationalist newspapers, took that 
view. The Servant of India, a Liberal weekly, was almost 
alone in saying it was difficult to see how office-acceptance 
on the terms laid down was possible unless either the 
Governors or the Congress leaders were false to the respon- 
sibilities of their positions. 

The c3q>ectation was not fulfilled. When the delegates 
letumed to theit provinces the provincial leaders were 
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invited by the Govetnots to discuss the formation of 
Ministries. From the published accounts of these discus- 
sions it \m inferred that difhculties had arisen. It appeared 
that instead of satisfying themselves in a general way as to 
the Governors’ intentions the Congress leaders were asking 
something much more specific. In a series of similar 
statements the Governors indicated that what the Congress 
leaders sought could not be conceded under the Act, since 
it placed mandatory obligations upon the Governors 
which they were unable to renounce, even if willing to do 
so. In view of this interpretation the Congress leaders 
declined to form Ministries, and political thought through- 
out the country was thrown into a state of bewilderment. 

It became clear for almost the first time that Congress men 
as a body were willing to assume responsibility, and even 
the party’s own press was surprised at the turn events had 
taken. Nearly all the pro-Congress newspapers were 
inclined to place the blame for the deadlock on the authori- 
ties, although some of them recognised that it was legally 
impossible for the Governors to give the assurance wanted. 
Some effort was made to analyse what had caused the 
divergence between the view that prevailed in Delhi and the 
outcome of the negotiations in the provincial capitals. An 
opinion emerged that the upper hierarchy of the party had 
stiffened its attitude after the resolution had been endorsed 
by the All-India Committee, and that the manner in which 
the demand was presented to the Governors was not the 
manner in which the committee had anticipated it wo'uld 
be presented. The British-owned press was severely 
critical of the Congress leaders; and the Moslem press, 
hostile to a demand for assurances from the first, was 
appeased by the fact that it had not been met. 

Liberals generally contended that the demand implied an 
abrogation of the Act. Chief among the spokesmen 
of this view was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, whose long associa- 
tion with the Round Table Conferences in London gave 
his opinion authority. He stated that the interpretation 
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of the Act the Governors was right and that they could 
not contract themselves out of their statutory responsibili- 
ties. He admitted that the statute did not prevent the 
growth of conventions, but conventions ' emerged from 
practice, and practice in this case meant working the consti- 
tution. The Congress press became violently hostile to 
any suggestions that Congress men sought to violate the 
Act, and the controversy thus created elicited a statement 
from Mr. Gandhi. 

In that statement Mr. Gandhi claimed to be the sole 
author of the conditional clause in the Congress resolution, 
and insisted that the condition was not intended to abrogate 
the Act. He pointed out that the Congress policy was to 
secure not an amendment of the Act but the absolute ending 
of it. The object of that section of the Congress which be- 
lieved in office-acceptance was to utilise office to strengthen 
the party’s hold on the electorate, pending the creation of a 
situation that would transfer all power to the people. Mr. 
Gandhi felt that this object could not be secured unless there 
was a gentlemanly understanding between the Governors 
and their Congress Ministers that they would not use their 
powers of interference so long as Ministers acted within 
the constitution. Not to do so would be to court an almost 
immediate deadlock after assuming office. Mr. Gandhi 
argued that there was nothing extra-constitutional in such 
an undertaking by the Governors. He contended that the 
Congress formula asked for nothing more than British 
Ministers had previously said was intended, namely, that 
“ ordinarily the Governors would not use their admittedly 
large powers of interference ”. 

This statement unified the Congress ranks. Its modera- 
tion implied that Congress still sought some way out of the 
difficulty, and inclined many to think that the party did not 
in reality desire to lay down a condition which made the 
acceptance of office impossible. There arose a widespread 
demand that the Viceroy should send for Mr. Gandhi in 
order that the issue might be resolved. Before the Congress 
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pasted its Delhi xesoludon, Loxd Linlithgow had indicated 
in a public speech that all tepiesentadves of the Ctown in 
India would extend the most cordial coUabotation to 
provincial Ministries of whatever political colour. Hie 
ffaifn was now made in the Indian press that the opportunity 
had arisen for the Viceroy to justify his statement. 


IV. Lord Lothian’s Contribution 

M eanwhile the appointed day for the inauguration 
of provincial autonomy had arrived, and the constitu- 
tional changes evolved after years of negotiations went into 
force. There was widespread regret that the Congress was 
not assuming its due share of the new responsibilities that 
had devolved upon Indians. The fact that the party had 
indicated its willingness to assume office was generally 
regarded as a vindication of the reforms, implying that the 
measure of advance in the provinces was substantial enough 
to bring about a change of policy on the part of those who 
had long been non-co-operators. But the situation on 
April 1 was far from satisfactory. The Congress had 
ordered the observance of a hartal, and the circumstances 
in which the reforms were born contributed to its 
success. 

The Governors in the meantime had invited other elected 
representatives to form Ministries, and although faced 
with early difficulties these were set up. 'J'hc alternative 
Ministries were even more heartily condemned in the Con- 
gress press than the Governors’ failure to give an assurance, 
and doubts were cast upon their legality. Thus the range 
of the controversy was widened, and the general political 
situation seemed to be deteriorating. It became clear that 
Congress was recovering its national prestige and was 
emerging from the eclipse in which it had been shrouded 
for the past six years. The press was full of criticism of 
what was called the “ Whitehall mentality ”. The Viceroy 
m ai n tai n ed a discreet silence, although the British-owned 
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IMcesB St as fia apart as Madras and Lucknow was 
ui^gtng ii^;<^ti<»is with Mr. GandhL 

The ccmtxoyexsy was carcptionally bitter whai Lord 
Lothian's first letter on the crisis appeared in The Tims.* 
The letter was given much prominence in the press, but it 
received singuladylitde editorial comment. It was accepted 
as a feitfaful interpretation of constitutional theory, but die 
Congress was in no mood to accept the purely legal aspects 
of the issue. Ixird Lothian’s reasoned review showing 
that safeguards had been no barrier to constitudonal 
progress in other countries did not meet an answering 
response from Indians, although some were sobered in 
their views by so expert an opinion. 

It was his second letter to The Tims f that brought 
Lord Lothian prominendy into the controversy. In this 
letter he showed that a Governor’s use of his reserve 
powers must inevitably be affected by the popular support 
his Ministers had behind them. The Congress press 
seized upon this as implying that all differences arising 
between a Governor and his Ministers would be sub- 
mitted to the electors for decision, a policy Lord Lothian 
never adumbrated. ;{: Even Pandit Nehru was satisfied 

* 6. 19J7- t April 13, 1037. 

t The rclcvaat passage of his letter actually read ; “ The discretion 
which the Governor has to exercise is whether his special responsibility 
will be better discharged by accepting or rejecting the advice of his 
Minist^, when attempts at agreement have failed. His decision, as all 
past history shows, largely depends on whether the majority in the 
Legislature is united and resolute and on whether it can count on the 
support of the electorate in the event of a dissolution. If it is, 
the Governor has usually decided not to provoke a constitutional crisis 
from which there is no solution save the suspension of the normal 
functioning of the constitution. That is why responsible government 
has always led to self-government. 

“ If, on die other hand, the Ministry is pursuing a policy which 
raises vehement opposition to the point of imperilling peace and tran- 
quillity or the rights of minorities it is right that the first remedy in the 
hands of the Governor should be to refer the matter to the electorate. 
That is the true safeguard of democracy itself. Is not the most 
promising way out of the present difificulty to recognise that once 
tesponsiue government is in being the ultimate ‘ arbitration ’ will 
almost inevitably be exercised by the electorate ? ” 
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with this intetpretation and asked why thece was all the fiiss 
about die safeguards if the electors were the ultunate 
tribunal. In the T nain the suggestion that the electors 
shoxild be the final arbitrators was considered an acceptable 
solution, although various commentators pointed out that 
Lord Lothian had to convert the authorities in London to 
this view, as the Congress had all along supported it. 

It now became clearer that the safeguards, although 
intended to be held in reserve, were nevertheless meant to 
be used if necessary, and that what Congress men wanted 
was an assurance that they would always be kept in 
abeyance, so far as the party’s “ constitutional activities ” 
were concerned. Some prominent Congress lawyers main- 
tained that this was possible without infringing the Act, 
suggesting that a Governor would be using his discretion 
in agreeing not to use his special powers. It is fairly 
certain that the Federal Court would not so interpret 
the Act, nor would Parliament, which is the ultimate 
interpreter. 

Lord Lothian’s contributions to the controversy were 
widely regarded as serious attempts on the part of one who 
thoroughly understood the problem to bring about a 
solution acceptable to both sides. It was also felt by 
Indians that there were friendly forces in England who were 
willing to consider the Congress point of view and prove 
accommodating so far as was constitutionally possible. 
No such interpretation was placed upon Lord Zetland’s 
statement of April 8. There was considerable dissatis- 
faction with his handling of the problem, shared in some 
cases by sections of the British-owned press. The extrem- 
ists claimed that the door which had been left open by the 
Governors and widened a little by Mr. Gandhi had fimally 
been closed with a bang by the Secretary of State. There was 
regret that he should have used a co mmunal illustration to 
indicate the implications of the reserve powers, and there 
was resentment that he had treated Mr. Gandhi’s views 
with such scant consideration. The opinion developed 
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that die &Uiate to give an assurance was a policy dictated 
from London. It was recognised, even aniong officials in 
India, that the particular problem had not been solved by 
the discussion in the House of Lords. If was, however, 
borne in upon Congress men that Liberal and Labour 
spokesmen in London supported the view that the party 
should assume office and test its case constitutionally. 


V. The Future 

T he crisis has had the effect of bringing Mr. Gandhi 
once more into the forefront of Indian politics, and 
there are many who believe that he is not anxious to see the 
organisation drift towards the extremer policy sponsored by 
Pandit Nehru. Others contend that he is in agreement 
with Pandit Nehru about the purpose, but parts company 
with him over methods. Mr. Gandhi’s contributions to the 
controversy have been generally regarded by Indians as 
proof that Congress is anxious to assume office. There 
are ample signs that the party desires to give effect to its 
elector^ promises, while not side-tracking its broader 
political purpose of securing a more liberal constitution. 
The problem clearly had its origins in something other 
than a mere constitutional issue. The correctness of the 
Government’s legal attitude is accepted neatly everywhere 
outside the Congress ranks ; there, the legalism of the case 
is interpreted as a mere buttressing of imperialism. 

The key to the situation lies in that view. It is not 
primarily a legal issue at all, but a political one. The 
Governors’ powers are an integral feature of the Act, 
requiring an amendment of the constitution before they 
can be eliminated. . To Congress men the realities of 
power, even in the provinces, are enshrined in the safe- 
guards. They genuinely believed that some arrangement 
could have been made with the Governors, and moderate 
elements honestly thought that they were not demanding 
an amendment of the Act. Only the extremists are satisfied 
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the outcome. Their policy of wrecking d» OMrti- 
ttttioii stands a fiurer chance of success if the Congim <kies 
not talK office ; for extremists are unwilling to work widiin 
a constitution which they desire to sec rejected. Tlie 
Delhi resolution showed ^t for the party as a whole the 
decision to accept office did not mean an acceptance of the 
Act. The deepest hostility to the Act was modified only 
to the extent of recognising that some measure of good 
might accrue to the people from acceptance of provincial 
responsibility. 

Obviously a great deal turns on the interpretation of the 
Congress phrase “ constitutional activities ”. Congress 
leaders admit that the party’s political object of securing 
puma swaraj (complete independence) cannot be achieved in 
the provincial sphere, even although strong efforts will be 
made to develop the party's general policy inside the 
Legislatures as well as outside them. Thus, if the broad 
issue of nationalism versus imperialism is removed from the 
provincial sphere, the issue resolves itself into an interpreta- 
tion of the party’s proposed “ constitutional activities ” 
in that sphere. If ambigtiity on this point can be removed, 
it may be found that the Governors and the provincial 
Congress leaders arc not very far apart regarding the 
Governor’s relations with his Ministers over their social 
and economic legislative programmes. 

Indian opinion generally holds that the Governors were 
too rigid in their interpretation of what Congress men 
wanted, and it is quite widely believed that if th^ had 
been left to their individual inclinations the situation might 
have been met in the provinces in a manner that would not 
have violated the constitution. Each side contends that 
the policy of the other in the negotiations was centrally 
inspired and was marked with a rigidity that made agreement 
impossible. But it is obvious from the statements issued 
by the Governors that they were virtually invited to place 
their reserve powers in abeyance, irrespective of the conse- 
quences that might flow ^m such action. If Congress 
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kados fax! es|duiKd the " constitodooud activities ** diej 
contonjdated in piovindal administtatioio the outcome 
might have been diffetent. The leaders would in all ptoba- < 
Wiky have found that provincial powers arc in reality vested 
in tte Ministers, and the Act docs not prescribe hoy these 
powers may be used. It leaves the field of provincial 
adivity open to Congress Ministers, as to all others, how- 
ever advanced their social and economic programmes may 
be. Admittedly the Congress policy is advanced, but in 
the vital field of agricultural reform the party disclaims any 
intentions of confiscation. 

The Governor’s responsibilities ate designed to enable 
him to protect certain specific objects, but these responsi- 
bilities are as much the Ministers’ as they arc the Governor’s. 
Indeed, the primary responsibility falls upon the Ministers. 
If the objects that the Governors have to safeguard are 
respected by the Ministers then the need for interference 
does not arise. There appears to have been no approach to 
the problem along these lines, and misunderstandings of 
the Act are not all confined to the Congress side. 

No one claims that the Act is perfect, but it fulfils its 
function in that evolutionary programme of constitutional 
advance which has been an integral part of British, policy for 
a generation. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
Congress has been in opposition for neatly twenty years, 
and frequently in direct conflict with the authorities. The 
sudden acceptance of co-operative methods, particularly 
under an Act so universally condemned by the party, 
would be a volte face which any political group would hesi- 
tate to make. Moreover the strength of those Congress 
men who ate opposed to accepting office places the party in 
a peculiar position.. The Delhi meeting showed that the 
organisation has to face dissensions between the moderates 
and the extremists. Notwithstanding this, it was significant 
that Congress men were genuinely surprised to find they 
were unable to take office. Congress leaders have admitted 
the cordiality of their discussions with the Governors, and 
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the Governors have patently demonstrated their willingness 
to collaborate with Congress Ministries. The Congress 
press does not believe the demand to have been so unreason- 
able as to make it worth while to sacrifice the constitution 
and present the country with the prospect of further 
political turmoil. 

It was urged in some quarters that the Viceroy should 
send for Mr. Gandhi, but clearly the Viceroy could not give 
an assurance which the Governors could not give. The 
British Government obviously does not intend to amend 
the Act before it is tried. Moreover, in the five provinces 
in which the Act is being worked there is no indication 
that the Governors arc likely to intervene to disturb the 
policy of Ministers. It is true that the minority Minis- 
tries in the other six provinces are not likely to survive the 
first meeting of their Legislatures, but even in these provinces 
social and economic programmes are being brought 
forward which the Congress will find it difficult to repudiate. 
The Congress press claims that the party will not revise its 
position later in the sense of withdrawing the demand for 
an assurance. Its hostility to the Act is such that it is 
convinced that only the suspension of the reserve powers 
can ensure responsible government. That claim is natur- 
ally refuted by constitutionalists. The belief held among 
Congress men that the bureaucracy has no sympathy with 
Indian nationalism, and must inevitably show hostility to 
Congress Ministers, is not correct. The feeling that the 
services will impede Congress aims is not substantiated by 
facts and can, in any event, be proved only by experience. 

Nor can the views of minority elements in the country 
be entirely overlooked. There is a suspicion, especially 
rin-rni? Moslrv.?, t’ :' :1-; for an .I'.siir.'-'^ce 

wa*. pr;!-.'..:";!) ir.u,-u!n! ■■.. ad\'.i!V.agc. 

While leading Congress men are not communal in outlook, 
there are no signs that communalism is dying out ; indeed 
in recent years an economic significance has been superim- 
posed upon the religious aspects of communalism. But 
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the situation Is not without hope. So long as Congress 
men are discussing the issue in the hope of a settlement the 
chances of a solution cannot be ruled out. None but the 
extremists are anxious to have the door shit finally, and in 
their case the wish is father to the thought. 

India, April 23, 1937. 
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I. The Budget 

F or months it had been taken for granted in political 
circles that as soon as Mr. Baldwin felt that the moment 
for his retirement had come he would be succeeded as 
Prime Minister by Mr. Neville Chamberlain. It seemed, 
therefore, all the more reasonable to expect from a Chan- 
cellor renowned for his orthodox financial policy still 
another safe budget. Everyone recognised that some 
addition to taxation was necessary and right in order to 
meet the cost of rearmament, despite the decision to pay 
for a large portion out of loan moneys. But it was generally 
thought that all that was required was an increase of jd — 
perhaps, at the worst, 6d — ^in the standard rate of income 
tax, possibly combined with adjustments of indirect taxa- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain completely confounded the pro- 
phets in a budget which has aroused more controversy 
than any financiaJ measure since 1951, 

The year 1936-37 ended with a deficit of roughly 
;Cj,6oo,ooo. For 1957-38, the Chancellor estimated an 
increase of ;C35, 833,000 in expenditure, including 
£ 11 ,^ 00,000 of Road Fund outgo (see below) but not 
counting the £80,000,000 for the defence services which, 
it had already been announced, would be raised by loan. 
Since the army, navy and air votes to be met out of 
revenue show a net advance of £12,196,000 on actual 
payments in 1936-37, the total increase of expenditure on 
defence will approach £100,000,000 this year by comparison 
with last. On the other side of the account, Mr. 
Chamberlain budgeted for an increase of £63,781,000 in 
tax revenue; this was reduced to a little over £50 milUon 
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bf a b% ^d^xcted decline in ** miaodkneons teoipts ** — 
mystetkms item in the accounts which not even the 
most sagacious of experts outside the Tmaswy is able to 
confute. But the inctesse included an 'extra £28,700,000 
from the Road Fund, which was previovsly regarded as 
a separate, self-balancing account. Both its expenditure 
and its receipts having now been taken into the general 
accounts, the motor-vehicle duties take their place as an 
ordinary item of taxation unallocated to specie expendi- 
ture. A further accounting adjustment has been the 
transfer of broadcasting revenue and expenditure from the 
main accounts to the self-balancing account of the post 
office. This rationalisation complicates a comparison 
between last year and this, but the net result is simple 
enough, namely, an expected deficit, on the pre-budget 
basis of expenditure and taxation, of almost exactly 
£ij, 000,000, over and above the £80,000,000 defence 
loan. 

This was even smaller than had been expected, and the 
Chancellor’s audience felt confident that they were going 
to get off lightly. He first made one or two minor adjust- 
ments — the closing of still another loophole of legal evasion 
of income tax and surtax,, minor changes in customs to 
implement the Anglo-Canadian trade agreement, and the 
abolition of the male servants’ licence duties. None of 
these changes made any serious difference to the main 
issue. Then Mr. Chamberlain played the card that every- 
one expected. The standard rate of income tax would be 
raised from 4s. 9d to 5 s. in the £, without any changes in 
allowances. This would produce £13 million in the 
current year and £15 million in a full year. 

The budget deficiency being now reduced to £if 
million, members expected little more than a peroration 
to follow. To their amazement, Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
ceeded upon an ominous discoiirse regarding defence 
expenditure. He reminded the House that the Defence 
Loans Act which they had passed earlier in the session 
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authossed the Government to borrow up to a maximum 
of 1)4(^,000,000, spread over a period not exceeding five 
years. But the defence White Paper of February had 
clearly explained that, although no one could yet foresee 
which year would see the peak, the level of (iefence ex- 
penditure would rise very rapidly in the next two or three 
years. It would be natural to expect that the curve of 
borrowing should to a certain extent follow a tnirve of 
expenditure. Therefore the Chancellor had been surprised 
at the lack of comment upon the fact that he proposed to 
borrow in the first year the full amount of the average 
permitted. No one had seen in that fact the clue to the 
policy he was about to propose. We had got to prepare 
ourselves for expenditure of a very exceptional character 
which would rapidly increase, and then, later, fall until it 
reached a new plateau. It seemed to him that if each year 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to impose a succes- 
sion of new taxes, that would be likely to cause the maximum 
uncertainty and disturbance ; he sought, therefore, a means 
of providing at least a major part of the necessary expendi- 
ture “ by some device capable of growth in itself, but 
easily adjustable, so as to allow for variations in the yield 
of revenue from existing taxation ”. 

He had already increased the income tax, and, since 
retail prices were already rising, he did not want to depress 
the standard of living of wage-earners and others by 
indirect taxation. In the circumstances, it did not seem 
to him unreasonable to ask that the present rapid growth 
of business profits should be made the occasion of some 
special and temporary contribution towards the cost of 
national defence. He proposed to impose a tax — ^which 
he would call the national defence contribution — on the 
growth of profits recorded by all businesses of any kind 
whose profits in any accounting year ending after April 5, 
1957, should exceed £2,000. The tax would not be 
applicable to professions or employments. In order to 
measure the growth of profits he proposed that there 
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should be two alternative standards, at the choice of the 
taxpayer: either the actual profits for certain specified 
years, or a percentage of the capital employed in the 
business. The profits standard would be tiie average profit 
for the years 1933, 1934, 1935. The charge would there- 
fow.hc on the increase of profits over the average of those 
tiifee years. For the other standard, capital would be 
calculated on a cost basis, and the basic rate of profit 
would be 6 per cent, for companies and 8 per cent, for 
individuals or firms ; the contribution would be chargeable 
on profits in excess of those rates. 

Whichever standard was adopted, the degree of the 
charge would be related, not only to the growth of profits, 
but also to the absolute prosperity of the business. This 
meant that both the capital of each business and the yield 
on it would have to be calculated in any case. Such yields 
would be classified into four “ regions ” : up to 6 per 
cent., between 6 pet cent, and 10 per cent., between 
10 per cent, and 15 per cent., and over 15 per cent. In 
the first of these regions the rate of charge for the con- 
tribution would be nil, on the second it would be one- 
fifth of the growth of profits, on the third one-quarter, 
and on the highest group one-third of the growth. 

The Chancellor went on to append certain details of the 
plan that he proposed. For instance, in order to meet 
the case of struggling concerns that had had a series of 
losses in the past and were only just beginning to make 
profits, losses during the past four years might be carried 
forward and set off against the profit chargeable. There 
would be a tapering-off of the rate of charge on profits 
between £12,000 and £2,000. The contribution would 
become due in each case with the first accounting period 
ending after April 5, 1957 — ^the corollary to which was 
that when the scheme was eventually wound up an adjust- 
ment would have to be made in order that every firm 
should have paid contribution for the same period of time. 
Since most firms made up their accounts to December 31, 
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«i4 ^im'woald inevitably be a time-kg befote they fald 
contiibation, he could not put the yield fotc the 
OUiKtU: year higher than ;Ca,ooo,ooo; but next year it 
^lould produce £20,000,000 to £2^,000,000. Tbo Chan- 
cdlot continued : 

I impress upon the Oimmittee that I regard it as a temj^rary 
tax, and as the process of rearmament cannot proceed for an 
indefinite time it is perfectly clear that the purpose for which 
’ the tax is being imposed wnl come to an end at some time, and 
I should imagine mat the tax would then come to an end. I 
should like to add that I believe that I have in this new impost 
created a flexible instrument which should be easily adjustable 
to changing conditions with the least amount of disturbmee of 
confidence and stability. 

His final budget estimates were : revenue, £ 96 ^, 100,000; 
expenditure, ;(;862,848,ooo, leaving a prospective surplus 
of £2$ 2,000. 

The Chancellor’s hope that his new tax would cause the 
least amount of disturbance of confidence and stability 
was very soon dashed. The national defence contribution 
scheme was greeted with resigned approval in principle 
by the Conservative press and by a number of eminent 
business leaders and supporters of the Government in 
Parliament. Criticism in the Qty, however, was almost 
wholly and comprehensively adverse. The scheme was 
denounced as vague, inequitable between one firm and 
another, a tax on enterprise, a blow to recovery, an en- 
couragement to take capital out of the country, and. many 
worse things. There were doubtless exceptional reasons 
for the vehemence of the City’s reaction. After a long 
period of rising stock prices, those whose business it is to 
take market risks had suffered a period of minor reverses. 
Technical difficulties of adjustment had been overcome, 
but the market was in a weak position to face a further 
slump in prices, and the immediate depression caused by 
the Chancellor’s announcement had a snowball effect. 
Liquidation in one section of the market necessitated 
liquidation in another, and the uncertainty as to the 
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pcecise latiimcf in vhkh the new tax would afifcct any indi- 
vidual company stood in the way of the notmal checks 
to a downward market movement, namely, the purchase 
of securities at attractively low prices by financially strong 
profisssional operators and by outside investors. For some 
days it was practically a one-way market. The fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s new tax was largely a signal for, and 
only partly the actual cause of, the collapse of prices was 
proved by such developments as the spreading of the 
depression to commodity markets — ^which could be only 
trivially aflEected in any direct way — and to the shares of 
gold mining companies, which would not have to meet 
the tax since practically aU of them were registered outside 
the United Kingdom. 

Nevertheless, the doubts and anxieties felt in business 
circles had undoubtedly a substantial basis. It was pointed 
out, for instance, that the tax as explained by Mr. Chamber- 
lain would hit with cruel severity companies like the great 
Rhodesian copper-mining concerns which, after years of 
development during which their capital brought no return, 
had only recently entered into full production; and that 
it would also strike heavily at such industries as shipping, 
which were peculiarly subject to cyclical fluctuations and 
had suffered most during the slump. Many such criticisms 
were voiced in the House of Commons debate on the 
budget, and Mr. Chamberlain was compelled to temporise. 
He refused, however, to go back on the principle of the 
tax, which he described in a speech to the Bankers Associa- 
tion on April 29 in the following terms : 

that when we are faced with the necessity of expenditure of a 
very special and exceptional character, compressed into a space of 
a few years, it is reasonable and fair that we should ask for a 
special contribution from trading concerns who are making much 
larger profits than they did some time ago in the more favourable 
circumstances that now exist. 

But he promised that before the Finance Bill was intro- 
duced he would make enquiries to discover what were the 
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possible dangers of injustice and inequality contained in 
his proposal, and would meet them as far as he could. 
He did not bar revision of the two alternative standards 
for the computation of the growth of profits. He asked 
that no hostile conclusion should be come to until there 
had been more opportunity for seeing the proposals in 
their detailed form — a difficult request for the City to 
comply with, since uncertainty was among the most 
important of its charges against the whole plan. 

Mr. Chamberlain confessed in debate that the dis- 
advantage of a budget proposal of that character was 
that, owing to the necessity of preserving secrecy up to 
the last moment, he could not take those preliminary 
soundings and have those preliminary consultations that 
he would upon ordinary proposals. He had to form the 
best view he could on the basis of past experience, to 
describe in outline form the project in his mind, and to 
address himself to particulars thereafter. It was widely 
suggested that the budget secrets scandal of last year was 
largely accountable for the defects that were seen in the 
Chancellor’s plan, since he had been unusually scrupulous 
in avoiding any hint of the tax to those who might have 
given him practical advice. This, however, can hardly 
be accepted as a full explanation; for the Treasury and 
Inland Revenue authorities must have been able to provide 
the Chancellor with almost exact details of the incidence 
of the tax on any particular industry or firm. It must be 
concluded either that the Chancellor did not ask his 
advisers the relevant questions, or that he was satisfied 
with the answers he received. As The Round Table 
goes to press, the Finance Bill has not been published, and 
therefore the final details of the tax are not known. 
The episode certainly struck a blow at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
popularity in his own party, and there were rumours that 
Mr. Baldwin’s retirement might consequently be post- 
poned. But it has probably enhanced his standing in 
the country, in spite of the wide repercussions of any 
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injur7 to Mldustfial profits in these days of unit trusts and 
small investors. For it has shown in him a boldness in 
tinorthodoxy with which he was not credited, and a 
willingness to depart from merely patty or class motives of 
policy which is a proper — ^indeed an essential — trait in the 
head of a National Government. 


II. The Fortunes of the Left 

F rom a purely party point of view, the Labour Oppo- 
sition might almost have welcomed a fiscal measure 
which gave them cause for thunder instead of stealing it 
from them. Recent by-elections have shown a slight 
trend towards greater Opposition popularity, though such 
a development is normally to be expected at this period of 
a parliament’s life. In six by-elections, at St. Pancras, 
Richmond, Tonbridge, Farnham, West Birmingham, 
Stalybridge and York, the Conservatives retained seats 
they had previously held, but in every case the majorities 
were reduced, and in St. Pancras and Stalybridge the 
Labour candidates came within a few hundred votes 
of winning. West Birmingham was the seat held for 
many years by Sir Austen Chamberlain, whose death in 
March brought eloquent tributes from all sides of politics 
to the integrity and generosity of his character. In 1935 
Sir Austen had had a majority of 7,571, while his successor 
received a majority of only 2,920; but in 1929 Labour 
had come within 43 votes of winning the seat, and in 
the recent by-election its improved position was due less 
to new votes for itself than to a failure of Conservative 
supporters to go to the polls. This suggests that Labour 
has still someway to go before regaining its 1929 electoral 
position, which nevertheless left it without a clear majority 
in Parliament. In the Gorton by-election in Manchester, 
the former Labour majority was slightly increased on a 
much reduced poll. One seat Labour has won from the 
Government, Central Wandsworth, where Major Nathan, 
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ft Liberal who joined the Laboat piuiy in 

tiuned ft Conservative majority of 4,325 into a 
majority of 485. This seat was among those gained 
Labour in 1929 and subsequently lost. Labour’s chief 
recent success has been in the local government field; at 
the March elections to the London County Council it 
gained a net total of six seats from its opponents, and it 
now commands a majority of 75 to 49. 

By far the most interesting by-elections to the general 
observer were two for university seats. Upon his appoint- 
ment as Provost of Eton, Lord Hugh Cecil resigned his 
burgess-ship for Oxford university, which he had held for 
a generation. Three professors contested the seat ; Sir 
Arthur Salter, who stood as an Independent ; Sir Farquhar 
Buzzard, the centrally-approved Conservative candidate, 
chosen by the party caucus in the university; and Pro- 
fessor Lindemann, whose name was rejected by the party 
caucus but who had the support of a large number of 
Right-wing Conservatives. It was thought that the split- 
ting of the Conservative vote might secure the election of 
Sir Arthur Salter, but in fact he was returned with a small 
absolute majority over the votes of both the other candi- 
dates combined. Sir Arthur, whose candidature was 
endorsed by members of all three parties, stood on the 
platform of the “ Next Five Yeats Group ”, a progressive 
organisation in which the leading parliamentary lights 
have hitherto been a few Left-wing Conservatives and 
members of the Liberal party. The result, he said, indi- 
cated clearly that the Oxford university electors considered 
that the university vote should not be treated as a mere 
party one, and that there was a widespread desire among 
the people of England for a moderate policy which could 
achieve national unity rather than the triumph of any 
party. Oxford university, after many years of returning 
only Conservative candi^tes, is now represented by two 
Independent members, the other being Mr. A. P. Herbert. 
The combined English universities (which exclude Oxford, 
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Cambtidgt! ood Loiidoii) also took the occaskm of a 
b7*electioii to cxchBOge * Conservative representation for 
an Independent one, the successful candidate being Mr,; 
T. E. Hkrvey, who described himself as an Independent 
Progressive. He, too, has referred to “ a widespr^ con- 
viction that representatives of the uiuversities elected on 
an additional franchise basis ought not to be chos^ on 
the ordinary party grounds The combined, universities 
also arc now represented by two Independents, Mr. Harvey 
and Miss Eleanor Rathbonc. 

While there has been this evidence of a desire in certain 
quarters for political consolidation around a programme 
considerably to the Left of that of the Government itself, 
the idea of a “ popular front *’ consolidating what ate 
now the Opposition parties has received several setbacks. 
The official Liberal party organisation has once more 
rejected proposals for an alliance with Labour, a plan 
that has equdly little appeal in the other camp. Further 
to the Left, the movement for a “ united front ” between 
the Labour party, the I.L.P., and the Communists has 
also been decisively rejected by Labour. Sir Stafford 
Cfipps’s organisation, the Socialist League, which joined 
the united front, was expelled from the Labour party, and 
individual membership of the League was later ruled to 
be incompatible with membership of the party. Faced 
with this choice of allegiance, many members of the 
Socialist League renounced the smaller for the larger 
organisation, and at Whitsun the League dissolved itself. 
Labour supporters have been warned not to take part in 
united front activities, which ate " in clear defiance of the 
repeated and emphatic decisions of the annual conferences 
of the party 

The Labour party seems, indeed, to be passing through 
a phase of moderation. Taking the advice of some of 
its own most far-sighted supporters, it has pr^ared, and 
will discuss at its next annual conference in October, a 
five-year programme of measures of “ socialism and social 
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amelioration” which it would undertake to carry out if 
returned to full power. Tlie programme repeats that the 
patty’s goal is the socialist commonwealth, but it seeks to 
appease timid electors by stating in concrete terms what 
steps towards that distant goal it would hope to take 
during the life-time of a Parliament. The Bank of England 
would be made a public institution. New investment 
would be controlled through a national investment board. 
There would be no return to the gold standard. The 
programme, however, contains no proposals for national- 
isation or regimentation of the joint-stock or private banks. 
A national transport board would be set up “ to co- 
ordinate transport by road, rail, air, and coastwise ship- 
ping, and to own and operate the railways and such other 
transport services as are suitable for transfer to public 
ownership The coal industry would also be unified 
under public ownership, together with the electricity and 
gas supply industries. As regards agriculture, the pro- 
gramme promises a fait price to the producer and a plentiful 
supply of food to the consumer, together with a living 
wage for the worker on the land; these admirable objec- 
tives are to be achieved by eliminating unnecessary middle- 
men and by a full use of co-operative undertakings and 
marketing boards. In industry, a Labour Government 
would seek to improve wage standards and would “ make 
any assistance to private enterprise conditional on the 
observance of trade union wages and conditions ”. This 
seems to imply widespread subsidies. Legislation w'ould 
be introduced for shorter working hours, taking the 
40-hout week as the standard. Vigorous though unspeci- 
fied measures would be adopted to increase employment. 
The school age would be raised to 15, and later to 16. 
Health services would be extended. For those who 
remained unemployed, proper maintenance would be pro- 
vided and the means test abolished. Steps would be 
taken to bring new industries into the special areas and 
in other ways to remedy the terrible conditions prevailing 
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there. A' Labour Goveimncnt would “ take the lead in 
seddng to strengthen and reinvigorate the League of 
Nations as an instrument of international co-operation and 
collective security It would “ unhesitatingly maintain 
such armed forces as are necessary to defend our country 
as a member of the British Commonwealth and of the 
League of Nations The all-party support for rearma- 
ment continues to be, indeed, one of the most remarkable 
features of British politics to-day. 

III. Strikes 

R ising internal prosperity, partly induced by rearma- 
ment expenditure, has brought about a wave of 
strikes. In part of the Nottinghamshire coal industry 
there has been a long-drawn-out and bitter dispute, of the 
same kind as faced South Wales a few months ago, over 
the question which union should represent the men. The 
non-political unions led by Mr. George Spencer gained 
their greatest hold during the depression in the Midland 
coalfields, and the Miners Federation is making a deter- 
mined attempt to recover its former unchallenged position. 
In Glasgow a serious dispute arose over the conditions of 
employment of apprentices in the engineering and ship- 
building trades. The apprentices began a strike on their 
own, and were supported — even to the point of a one-day 
demonstration strike — by branches of the union concerned. 
The strike ended with the recognition in principle of 
the strikers’ demands. In the same city a strike of 1,500 
engineers employed at Messrs. Beardmore’s Parkhead 
forge has already lasted for six weeks. It arose out of a 
demand for higher , wages, but developed into a struggle 
over the question whether terms should be made directly 
with the firm or with the employers’ federation. 

The strikes that have come home most closely to the 
general public have been those in the passenger trans- 
port industries. A series of district strikes for better 
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on country bus services vnu followed, mi 
Mny Ji, by a complete stoppage of all London's bum; 
the men demand^ the institution of a yf-hout day, in 
place of the 8-hour day previously ruling. The London 
Passenger Transport Board rqplied that the average time 
spent dady in actual driving or conducting of buses was 
only 6 hours and 4 minutes, and only a little over 7 hours 
including allowances for signing on and oS, and for 
standing and other incidental duties. They alleged that 
the demand for a working day of half-an-hour less would 
cost roughly £6 j 0,000 a year, even if applied to the central 
busmen alone; if applied to all members of the Board’s 
staff, the total extra cost would be 5 00,000 a year. 
They claimed that, during the three years in which the 
Board had been in control of Ix>ndon’s transport, conces- 
sions had been made to the workers on all sections — 
railways, trams and buses — ^involving the expenditure of 
50,000 per annum. On the other hand, Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, the general secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers Union, who is perhaps the most outstanding 
trade union leader in the country, alleged that the cost 
of shorter hours had been greatly over-estimated, and 
that the speeding-up which had already been applied had 
caused the men gravely increased strain and sickness. 

Answering the critics among the general public who 
viewed a strike at such a moment as an attempt to make 
capital out of the coronation, he said that the negotiations 
for a shorter working day had been proceeding for two 
years. It so happened that they came to a head in March, 
and the men had simply given the statutory month’s 
notice of termination of their agreement as soon as they 
leamt that the Board’s decision to exclude the question of 
hours from the discussions was final. Direct contacts 
having broken down, the Government appointed a board 
of enquiry, which reported on May 6. Its three members 
held that certain of the schedules of work operated some- 
what onerously upon the men, but the parties were in any 
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cue egxeed that all points of diffeteoce except the claim fot 
a yf-hout day could be settled by negotiation. Concerning 
that claim, which was bued fundamentally on grounds o£ 
injury to health, the evidence placed b^ore the enquiry 
b(^d had been inconclusive. Nevertheless, they were of 
opinion that a pr/jstfa faeu case had been made out for 
farther investigation forthwith by a properly qualified and 
specially constituted body. Although there ,wcre hints 
that the central trade union leaders were willing to accept 
a temporary settlement on these lines, the branches voted 
to hold out for the immediate concession of a shorter 
working day, and the bus strike continued over coronation 
week. This may have been a .blessing in disguise, as far 
as central London was concerned, since even with no 
buses running many streets were virtually impassable, 
owing to the press of visitors on foot and in cars or taxis. 

The prevalence of strikes gave Mr. Baldwin the oppor- 
tunity for a memorable speech which both he and his 
audience realised was probably the last he woidd make in 
the House of Commons. Knowing, he said, that his time 
was short there now, he felt he would like once more to 
say something about the things he had tried to stand for. 
We ought all to bear in mind — and this had a relevance to 
all industrial disputes — ^that democracy was probably the 
most difficult form of government that had ever been 
devised, and he doubted whether it had ever been achieved 
in its fullness in any country in the world. An autocracy 
was a very easy form of government, because under it 
we all had to do what we were told, which meant that 
we were saved the trouble of thinking. Under a demo- 
cracy, every individual in some degree or another had to 
do Ms own thinking, and on whether he thought tightly 
or wrongly the whole success or failure of that democracy 
would rest. In our modem civilisation, just as war had 
been changed from being a struggle between professional 
armies, with the civilians conqmatively uninterested in it, 
so the weapons of industrial warfare had changed from 
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weapons that affected compatatively small localised bodies 
of men to weapons that affected ditectly men who had no 
concexn whatever with the issues, except perhaps a natural 
sympathy with their own class. Did not that show, just 
as the danger of the modem world showed internationally, 
that the one thing we must pray for, not only in our 
statesmen, but also in our leaders of trade unions and in 
the masters, was wisdom ? 

He was going to make a last appeal in the House, and 
it was an appeal to that little handful of men who could 
decide whether it was going to be peace or strife. There 
was to-day, said Mr. Baldwin, a feeling in totalitarian 
countries of contempt for democracy, as a decadent system 
under which there was no order, industrial trouble was 
endemic, and the people could never keep to a fixed 
purpose. There was also in the world a fat different 
feeling, a feeling of admiration for the way in which 
Great Britain had come through the economic blizzard 
and was progressing with so little industrial strife. That 
indeed was the greatest testimony that democracy was 
rightly functioning : that her children could see her 
through difficulties, some of which were very real, and 
could settle them — a far harder thing than to fight. Mr. 
Baldwin concluded : 

In the Abbey on this day week our young King and Queen, 
who were called suddenly and unexpectedly to the most tre- 
mendous position on earth, will kneel and dedicate themselves in 
the service of their people, a service which can only be ended by 
death. I appeal to that handful of men with whom rests peace 
or war to give the best present to the country that could be given 
at that moment, to do the one thing which would rejoice the 
h^ts of all the people who love this country ; that is, to rend and 
dissipate this dark cloud which has gathered over us, and show 
the people of the world that this democracy can still at least 
practise the arts of peace in a world of strife. 

The Prime Minister could scarcely have written himself a 
finer parliamentary epitaph. 
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I. The Budget 

T he second session of the eighteenth Federal Parlia- 
ment of Canada, which ended on April lo, was not 
only the shortest in recent years, but also the tamest in the 
memory of veteran observers. Its shortness was due to 
the Government’s desire to bring it to an end by the 
middle of April in order that the delegations representing 
the Cabinet and both Houses of Parliament at the Corona- 
tion might be able to sail with care-free minds before the 
end of that month. For this reason it kept its legislative 
programme within very modest dimensions and free from 
measures likely to breed prolonged controversy. As a 
consequence the proceedings of Parliament were marked 
by an unwonted harmony, which, if conducive to the rapid 
despatch of business, made them exceedingly dull. 

For so brief a session the output of legislation was not 
inconsiderable. It included Bills establishing the pro- 
jected trans-Canada air service, preventing the enlistment 
of Canadian citizens in foreign armies, controlling the 
traffic in munitions and materials of war (including food- 
stuffs), providing pensions for the blind on reaching the 
age of 40, cancelling the effects of the “ gold clause ” in 
Canadian bond contracts and agreements, remodelling the 
capital structure of the Canadian National Railway system, 
and strengthening the Combines Investigation Act and 
transferring its administration from the Trade and Industry 
Commission, whose personnel is identical with that of the 
Tariff Board, to the Department of Labour. The Govern- 
ment, however, secured passage of the last two measures 
only after it had consented to amendments insisted upon 
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hf tibe Goosemtiye majodty ifii the SemMe. A demaaA 
annual accounts of Canadian National Bailwaf 
systcan should always catty a statement of die amount of 
public money invested in it was met by an agieemeat to 
append to the balance sheet evciy year a footnote teading ; 

The proprietors’ equity is disclosed in the net debt of Guiada 
and in the Mstorical record of government assistance to railways 
as shown in the public accounts of Canada. 

As regatds the amended Combines Investigation Act, 
Ministers had to concede certain restraints upon the 
inquisitorial powers they were seeking for the Com- 
missioner, who will adm in ister the statute. 

By these concessions they saved these two measures 
from the fate of their Transportation Bill, which aimed 
at reorganising the regulatory machinery for transportation 
in Canada. Introduced in die Senate, it had the approval 
of the railways with reservations, but it was unpalatable 
to certain provincial Governments and various commercial 
interests. Senator Meighen, the Conservative leader in 
the Upper House, after reiterating his view that the Senate 
as a nominated body had no right to challenge the will of 
the elected House upon measures for which an electoral 
mandate had been given, declared that, although the 
objects of the Bill were admirable, the methods proposed 
were unsound and the passage of the measure was not in 
the national interest. In following his advice and rejecting 
the Bill the Conservative Setiators were backed by two 
Liberals, and under the circumstances the Government did 
not feci justified in challenging the verdict. 

The longest debate of the session was provided by the 
budget, which was submitted in February and included the 
tariff changes involved in the revised Anglo-Canadian 
trade agreement. Mr. Dunning, the Minister of Finance, 
had a much more cheerful tale to tell than a year ago. 
Estimating aggregate revenue for 1936-37 at $452,123,000, 
and aggregate expenditure at $5 39,5 18,000, he was able to 
show that the forecast of a deficit of $100 millio n tpaA^ in 
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his peevKias budget speech had been too pessimislic bf 
HdUion. He was unable, however, to promise any 
xdief for the tas^yeis, and the only changes in taxatioii 
consisted in some adjustments in tlK liiits of exemptions 
i^Eom sales tax. But he held out roseate hopes for a 
progressive improvement of the national finances. Fore- 
casting for the fiscal year 1937-58 a revenue yield of 
I483 million and an aggregate expenditure of $520 millitm, 
he predicted the reduction of the deficit to $35 million, 
and, if the process of economic recovery was not checked, 
its complete e limina tion in the following year. 

In a comprehensive survey of the Dominion’s economic 
situation, Mr. Dunning explained the underlying motives 
of the Government’s fiscal and monetary policies. He 
warned the House that a growing tendency to hectic 
speculation should be curbed, and that it might be necessary 
in the national interest to call a halt to the policy of " easy 
money”, which under the combined encouragement of 
the Government and the Bank of Canada had made a 
great contribution, he said, to the restoration of reasonable 
prosperity. The Opposition’s chief criticism of the budget 
was that the maintenance of the sales tax at the high level 
of 8 per cent, imposed a strain upon Canadian business 
which it could not bear indefinitely. 


II. The Anglo-Canadian Trade Pact 

T he tariff changes of the new Anglo-Canadian trade 
agreement covered a wide range of commodities, but 
the reduction of duties involved was, generally speaking, 
much smaller than had been expected, most of the cuts 
being only of the order of 5 or per cent. Ministers 
were thus able to claim that they had been very successful 
bargainers, having secured the retention of Canada’s 
valuable preferential privileges in the British market without 
any excessive sacrifice of Canadian manufacturing interests. 
They were sdso able to show that from a Liberal standpoint 
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tlw aew tteaty was a great improvement upon the pact of 
i9$2, inasmuch as it sought to deepen the channels o£ 
trade by a net lowering of tarifis, and that by reducing the 
number of preferences which Canada was pledged to naain- 
tain at no less than their present level they had acquired 
freer scope for bargaining about trade with foreign coun- 
tries, especiaUy the United States. They had to face, 
however, some sharp criticisms from their western sup- 
porters, who were disappointed with the meagreness of the 
tariff cuts and thought that the textile and other manu- 
facturers had been left with too much protection. 

In liis observations upon the treaty Mr. Bennett gave 
his party a very temperate lead which they obediently 
followed. Arguing that in its fundamental features the 
new treaty was simply a replica of the old, with the verbiage 
of its more important clauses skilfully altered by versatile 
draftsmen but their purport left unchanged, he pressed 
home charges of inconsistency and hypocrisy against the 
Government. In support of them he was able to quote 
chapter and verse from the speeches of Mr. Mackenzie 
King and his colleagues, in which they had condemned 
as unsound or dangerous provisions of the 1932 agreement 
that now received their approval. On details he directed 
his chief criticism against the alleged hardships inflicted 
upon the textile industries of Ginada by the lowered duties 
on their products, against the defects in the arrangement 
whereby the Canadian Government will check the dumping 
of Canadian goods in Great Britain, and against the failure 
to take measures to frustrate certain trade cartels which 
seem to regard the Canadian preferences as a subsidy to 
themselves, allowing the consumers to derive little benefit. 
He found Mr. Dunning in complete agreement upon the 
need for checking activities that serve only to bring the 
whole preferential system into disfavour in Canada. 

Mr. Bennett and Mr. Dunning, moreover, conoirred in 
the view that owing to the sharper rise in the British price 
level than in the Canadian the competitive position of 
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British Exporters in the Canadian matket will not be 
immediately improved by the treaty. Ihe Conservatives 
voted for the treaty along with the other parties. Their 
amendment to the budget deploring the' inadequacy of the 
Government’s unemployment policy, though supported by 
the two Left groups, was defeated by 145 votes to 47. 

m. Constitutional Reform 

A nother issue that came into high relief during the 
session was the reform of the constitution. Its 
urgency was forced upon Parliament by a series of decisions 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which, 
confirming in the main earlier judgments of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, pronounced invalid a group of social 
and industrial reform measures passed by the late Con- 
servative Ministry. One result of these decisions is to 
make virtually impossible a national scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance, to which all parties are pledged. It 
appeared that without amendments of the constitution the 
pace of industrial and social reform must be slowed down 
to the rate acceptable to the most reactionary of the 
provinces. Successive debates on the constitiltional 
problem, which were conducted on an admirable level, 
disclosed a consensus of opinion among all patties that 
the task of reform brooked no further delay. One of 
them produced a very bitter attack by Mr. Cahan, a former 
Conservative Secretary of State, upon the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, which he charged with grave 
responsibility for Canada’s constitutional difficulties and 
confusions. 

In spite of agreement on objectives, there were sharp 
divergences of opinion about the best methods of procedure 
towards reform. Mr. Bennett and some Liberals took 
the view that the Federal Parliament had the power to 
secure constitutional reforms by its own initiative, and 
pleaded for the immediate summoning of a constitutional 
conference to work out the necessary amendments. Mr. 
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LfifxMiite and odiet Ministets, however, htdchng dutt the 
eadorsemrat cf the provinces was necessary for any coa> 
ktihxtioQal changes, were doubtful of secudi^ the 
acquiescence of certain provinces in a constinititMial 
OQi^exence. They felt that as a prdiminary step there 
should be further Dominion-provincial conferences on 
the subject. The Government has nevertheless decided 
that it must make some move, and has committed itself 
to the appointment of a Royal Gjmmission which will 
investigate the financial and tax structure of Gmada and 
recommend such re-allocation of sources of revenue and 
administrative responsibilities as it may find desirable. 
The report of this Commission should provide a basis for 
plans of constitutional reform. 

IV. The Session in Retrospect 

D uring the session no new parliamentary reputations 
were made. Mr. Mackenzie King was content to 
reserve his interventions in debate to a few important 
issues like the question of constitutional reform and the 
defence programme. The main burden of upholding the 
Ministerial case on the budget, the Anglo-Canadian agree- 
ment, and all matters relating to financial and economic 
policy was left to Mr. Dunning, who showed his usual 
skill and versatility in presenting it and answering criti- 
cisms. But as the session progressed the attitude of the 
Minister of Finance on tariff matters and other questions 
fanned suspicions, which for some time past have 'been 
lurking in the minds of the more radical element in the. 
Liberal party, that the formerly progressive-minded paladin 
of the Western grain-growers had been contaminated by 
his associations between 1950 and 1935, when he was 
out of Parliament and was engaged in business in Montreal ; 
that he had exchanged his old reforming fervour for a 
thoroughly conservative viewpoint, which was p rimaril y 
concerned with the fortunes of the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of eastern Canada. 
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la tibe doHog days of liie setsioa this feeling of disquiet 
about Mr. OamuDg was expressed in an open revolt of a 
group of low^taoff Liberals against upward changes in the 
tariff designed to benefit the Canadian 'manufacturers of 
fiimiture and hats. Mr. Dunning was supported by the 
bulk cff the party, and the tariff changes were endorsed, but 
die discussion revealed a sharp cleavage of opinion within 
the Liberal party on the tariff issue, and left the impression 
that, in the event of the retirement of Mr. Mackenzie King, 
Mr. Dunning would not, as seemed probable a year ago, 
have an un^sputed claim to succession to the Liberal 
leadership. Of the younger Ministers, Mr. Ian Mackenzie 
handled the delicate problem of the defence estimates with 
a combination of firmness and tact, and Mr. Ilsley, the 
Minister of National Revenue, added to his parliamentary 
prestige. 

The Conservatives, in Opposition, signally lacked the 
wealth of debating talent necessary to make good their 
numerical weakness. Yet their leader, Mr. R. B, Bennett, 
remained the outstanding personality in the Commons, and 
by reason of his facility of speech, his prodigious memory 
and his wide experience of politics, finance and business, 
he constituted by himself an effective and useful Opposition. 

Throughout the session, without for a moment failing 
to mete out vigilant criticism of the Government’s Bills 
and estimates, he was never factious, and by his con- 
structive suggestions made a valuable contribution to the 
results of the session. On such problems as defence 
policy and constitutional reform, he took the broad view 
that national interests must come before party considera- 
tions, and for his co-operation in the speedy despatch of 
business he received the cordial thanks of the Premier. 
He emerged from the session with his prestige as a parlia- 
mentarian and statesman higher than ever before, and as a 
result there is widespread regret, even among his political 
opponents, at intimations of his impending retirement from 
active politics. It is apparently his intention, after he 
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tctiuns £com Europe in June, to summon a meeting of 
die Conservative members of the Commons and Senate 
and submit his resignation as leader, but the inqiression 
prevails that the Conservative party, when it comes to 
CTamine the merits and qualifications of possible suc- 
cessors, will decide that none of them is adequate for the 
task, and will bring pressure to bear upon him to remain 
at his post for a few years. 

In his 67th year, Mr. Bennett is still in the prime of his 
powers, and his retention of the Conservative leadership 
would be peculiarly desirable in view of the effective con- 
tribution he could make to the solution of the problem of 
constitutional reform. If, however, he were to insist upon 
retiring, the claims of Senator Meighen, Dr. Manion and 
Mr. W. D. Herridge would probably receive chief con- 
sideration. But Senator Meighen is incarcerated in the 
Senate, Dr. Manion as a Catholic would not command 
favour with the extreme Protestant elements of the party, 
and Mr. Herridge, who has been keeping himself in the 
public eye by a series of public speeches, would be un- 
acceptable to the financial and industrial magnates in the 
Conservative party. He has consistently proclaimed his 
conviction that there can be no permanent prosperity for 
Canada under the present economic system, and has 
advocated a system of national “ planning ”. 

Of the two Left groups in the Commons, the Social 
Creditors, 18 strong, could make no serious contributions 
to normal debates, and bored the House by their 'inter- 
mittent and vague expositions of the wonders that the 
adoption of Social Credit would work for Canada. The 
tiny C.C.F. group, on the other hand, although only 
seven in number, were effective critics of the Government 
on unemployment policy and other matters, and in Mr. 
Woodsworth and Mr. Coldwell they had two of the best 
parliamentarians in the House. 

Canada, 

April 1957. 
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I. The Referendum 

O N March 6 the Australian people voted by referendum 
on the proposed amendment of the Commonwealth 
constitution to increase the powers of the Federal Parlia- 
ment in respect of marketing and aviation. Both referen- 
dums were defeated.* 

The circumstances that led to the proposals to alter the 
constitution have been set forth in previous numbers of 
The Round Table f and need not be repeated here. The 
marketing amendment almost monopolised public attention, 
and the fate of the aviation proposal was probably deter- 
mined by its unequal yoking with its unhappily chosen 
team-mate. 

The following figures show the result of the voting : — 

Aviation Marketing 

Yes . . 1,924,946 Yes . . 1,239,808 

No . . 1,669,062 No . . . 2,214,588 

Informal . 150,555 Informal . . 270,167 

Majority for 253,884 Majority against 934,380 

The marketing amendment was rejected in every state, 
and in all but Victoria the negative vote was overwhelming. 
In every state there were more affirmative votes for the 
aviation amendment than there were for the marketing 
amendment, but only in Victoria and Queensland were 

* Section 128 of the Commonwealth constitution provides that 
proposals to amend the constitution must be passed by the Federal 
ParUament and then submitted to the electors by referendum. They 
become law if they are approved {a) by a majority of the votes cast, 
and by a majority of voters in a majority of states. 

j See No. 105, December 1956, pp. 194-206 (marketing); and No. 
106, March 1937, pp. 428-429 (aviauon). 
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ifaetip in £ivour of the aviation pK^KOal, whMi 

‘vm comcqueatl7 defeated. 

In C^oeoisland, where the electors were strikingly dis-' 
criminaring in their attitude towards the twor prt^iosals, 
the ojunt furnishes a striking proof of hostility to Ac 
marketing proposals by electors who were prepared to 
grant Ac CommonwcalA full control of aviation. Every 
one of the ten Queensland electorates gave aviation a 
comfortable affirmative majority. Nine rejected marketii^ 
emphatically, and in Ae tenA — Wide Bay — ^Ae voting was 
dose. The figures for Brisbane were Ae most dedsive. 
There, aviation obtained a “ yes ” majority of 10,194, 
marketing a “no” majority of nearly 22,000. But Ae 
rural electorate of Darling Downs told the same story with 
only slighter emphasis, giving an affirmative majority of 
over 6,000 for aviation, and a negative majority of almost 
Ae same size for marketing. Again Ae informal vote, 
which was unusually heavy everywhere, was much larger 
on Ae marketing issue. 

In Ae three mote populous states — New SouA Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland — ^Ae result represented a 
silent revolt from the guidance of most political leaders and 
newspapers. The Premiers of the three states, most 
members of Ae Opposition (except in New SouA Wales) 
and nearly all the daily papers supported bo A proposals. 
But Ac New South Wales section of the Labour party, led 
by Mr. Lang in the state and Mr, Beazley in Ae Federal 
Parliament, advocated a double negative vote. It supported 
this policy by appeals to prejuAce and by threats of As-, 
astrous consequences, rather than by any reasoned argu- 
ment on Ae undoubteAy difficult issues involved. The 
simplidty and emphasis of its condemnation of Ae pro- 
posals was no doubt an important factor in Aeir rejection in 
New SouA Wales. The Premiers of Ae three less popAous 
states — SouA Australia, Western Australia, Tas mania — 
were energetic opponents of Ac marketing amendment 
and had Ae support of most of their states’ newspapers 
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and xmxf Oj^x}sition membecs. Fedenil leadetship was 
almost eaticdy in fiivour of an aflumadve vote. The 
ptqposals had passed through Parliament with the complete 
concoitenoc of the two patties supporting the Government, 
s^d the virtue support oi the Opposition (Labour), which 
dissented formally, on the ground that the proposed market- 
ing amendment did not go fer enough. A superficial 
observer might therefore have predicted a majority for both 
amendments in the Gommonwealth as a whole. 

The result, none the less, is easily explained. 

First, the people of Australia are conservative unless the 
sharp pressure of material need or outraged sentiment 
makes them momentarily radical. The fate of previous 
proposed amendments to the constitution reinforces this 
deduction from the common behaviour of man as a political 
animal. Out of twenty proposed amendments to the 
constitution, only three have been carried. Two of these 
were non-contentious. The third — ^the Financial Agree- 
ment of 1928 — ^had far-reaching implications, but these 
were not understood at the time, and, in the absence of a 
strong opposition, most electors accepted their leaders’ 
assurances that it was non-contentious. Again, compulsory 
voting — a speciously democratic measure — strengthened 
the negative vote. Judging by the polls at elections and 
referendums before voting was compulsory, it seems that 
about 25 per cent, of the voters on March 6 went to the 
booths simply to escape fine. 

Citizens were not asked to remove a flaw in the constitu- 
tion in order that it might be made an efficient instrument 
of government for aU purposes. They were asked to 
preserve a system of subsidies to the primary producer. 
Many of them did not know they had given support to 
such a system in the past. Instead of being regarded as a 
question whether the Conomonwealth Parliament should 
have power to enact whatever legislation might be desirejd 
concerning marketii^, the issue tended inevitably to be 
whether or not marketing schemes were desirable. And 
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many pec^le who had no objection to the conttofled 
marlerting of dried fcoits and butter were fearful of 
possible results of an extension of govemment interference. 

Moreover, the precise legal effect of the proposal was 
not easily understood by the bulk of the electors, who, 
after all, are not lawyers. The general level of political 
education of Australians is fairly high. They understand 
in a broad sense many of the problems that result from 
the division of legislative powers necessary in a federal 
system. The marketing amendment, however, proposed 
to qualify in favour of the Gimmonwealth the constitu- 
tional prohibition against interference with the freedom of 
trade, commerce and intercourse between the states. It 
was not easy to determine the precise limits to which this 
amendment would extend the powers of the Federal Parlia- 
ment. What interpretation the Court would place on the 
word “ marketing ” was not known. There was no live 
issue. Many people who were ignorant, and more who 
were uncertain, decided that “safety first” indicated a 
negative vote. 

But lack of knowledge and lack of interest alone do not 
account for the defeat of the proposal. Many intelligent, 
well informed and patriotic citizens, who felt that already 
there is in Australia too much state control of individui 
enterprise, voted “ No ”. Some influential organisations, 
among them the Sydney Chamber of Commerce, advocated 
a “ No ” vote. And a number of city workers were 
no doubt influenced by the New South Wales Labour 
party propaganda, which asserted that the purposes as well 
as the effect of marketing schemes were to give the Lon- 
doner cheaper butter and other commodities at the expense 
of the Australian consumer — omitting to add for the benefit 
of the Australian producer. These allegations were sup- 
ported in the New South Wales Labour press by hints at 
a sinister imperialist design. 

Another factor was the anti-federal attitude that has 
grown up in the last decade. In all federations it seems 
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tfatt b an ebb md £k}w betweea state loyakjr and 
nattomi loyalty. Now the cmtxifttgalj lunr the centtipetal 
foicoe ptevails. The Swiss and Axnencan fedexations haye 
given abundant ptoof o£ this. The inconstant nature of 
tnaa afibxds a pax^ aq>knation, which changing economic 
CQnditk»i8 supplement. 

Between 1901, when the Commonwealth came into 
bung, ;md 1914, fedetal sentiment strengthened. Pride in 
the new nation, Australia, grew, and attachment to a state 
was regarded as parochialism. War-time necessities gave 
the Federal Parliament an ample field for legislation and 
taxation. War-time sentiment created the “ digger ”, the 
indivisible Australian type, who might hail from Melbourne 
or Milpatinka, but who was indubitably Australian, and 
knew nothing of local prejudice when he served the 
Commonwealth in Picardy or Palestine. By x 920 Australia 
was, materially and spiritually, one nation. Since then, 
disintegrating (or centrifugal) forces have strengthened. 
Comfortably occupying taxation fields that were first 
entered because of war-time needs, the Federal Parliament 
has, without express design, been forced into the role of an 
arrogant usurper. The financial needs of the states grew 
while their financial opportunities diminished. After the 
slump of 1929, the Commonwealth was able to make a 
relatively rapid recovery, while the states were left waiting 
for the slow rise in export prices. Though the Federal 
Government was economical in expenditure and was con- 
siderate to the states, it became the practice for irrespon- 
sible state politicians and newspapers in the state capitals 
— ^which are the only great cities of Australia — ^to ascribe all 
ills to the alleged extravagance of the Federal Government. 

In the defeat of the referendum anti-Commonwealth 
sentiment was equalled by anti-Govemment feeling. The 
elector who is not bound to the Labour party by class- 
consdousness has scant opportunity of telling the Fedetal 
Government how much he dislikes some of its actions. 
While Mr. Lyons is respected everywhere, and deservedly 
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iietaim a goat measure of personal confidence, some of 
Mini***^ are unpopular. The trade diversimi policy, 
the book censorsUp, the exclusion of Mrs. Freer, and t^ 
unimpressive record of Ministers during the last two years 
reinforced the opposition, encountered by any referendum 
proposal, from people who desire to reject it because they 
distrust or dislike the Government that sponsors it. 

The amendment relating to aviation was submitted to the 
electors along with the marketing amendment simply to 
save expense. It proposed to insert “ air navigation and 
aircraft ” among the subjects in respect of which the Com- 
monwealth Parliament can legislate. It aroused litde 
controversy, and had it not been coupled with the marketing 
referendum it might have been carried in all states. Not a 
few voters recorded a double “ no ” because their mind 
took a negative turn on what they considered the major 
issue. 

Aviation would almost certainly have been placed under 
Commonwealth control had the conquest of the air been 
achieved before the Avistralian colonies federated. The 
regrettable failure of technical improvement to synchronise 
with political planning deprived the Australian constitution 
of any express provision for control of aviation. As the 
states exercise all legal power not definitely granted to the 
Commonwealth, aviation has become primarily a state 
matter. The Commonwealth, however, has a limited 
authority over aviation by virtue of three grants of power 
given primarily for other purposes. First, s. 5 1 (vi)'gives 
it control of the defence of the Commonwealth. Some 
control of aviation, more extensively in war than in peace, 
must fit in there. Secondly, s. 5 1 (i), possibly affected by 
s. 92, gives it control of such aircraft as may be engaged 
in interstate trade and conunerce. Thirdly, international 
air conventions may be enforced by the Commonwealth 
under s. ji (xxix) — external affairs. Air traffic may 
therefore be regulated by the states, subject to some 
regulation by the Commonwealth, derived from three 
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difeeot 'BOidxoes. Hete is zoom for confusion, conflicting 
Idles and litigation. The proposed aznendment would 
have allowed uniformity in the control and regulation of 
avation throughout Australia. Its de^t is regrettable. 

Ihe argument most used against the proposed amend- 
ment was that aviation is a means of transport, with im- 
measurable potentialities, and that transport is not only an 
undertaking subject to state regulation, but is mainly a 
state-owned enterprise. The states of Australia have 
almost a monopoly of railway and tramway transport 
and are rapidly acquiring complete ownership of motor- 
bus transport. The Commonwealth, it was argued, could 
greatly diminish the value of state-owned transport by 
encouraging competition by aircraft in the most profitable 
part of the states* transport business — passenger carriage 
and parcel transport. This argument, however, probably 
did not convince many. Those who voted against the 
aviation amendment probably did so for the most part 
either because they were predisposed against any increase 
of federal powers, or because they regarded the two amend- 
ments as two measures of one Government any proposals 
of which they had been taught by irresponsible propaganda 
to distrust. 


II. The Trade Settlement with Japan 

T he difficulties that arose between Australia and 
Japan from the “ trade diversion ” policy put into 
force by the Commonwealth Government in May 1936 
have already been described in two articles in The Round 
Table.* The second of these brought the story down to 
October last, when the Japanese were still refraining from 
buying wool, wheat, and flour in the Australian market, 
and each country was still, in effect, prohibiting wide 
ranges of imports from the other. 

* No. 104, September 1956, p. 845; and No. 105, December 
1956, p. ao6. 
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£adi j^^peaxed to expect that die odiofs hands 
iMoed die &cts of die situation : Austfldia, dtat die 
JapoKieM textile indostty would exhaust its suj^plks of 
w^; japan, that Australian gxoweis gf wool and ^dieat, 
&oed with depressed prices, would insist that die G»iinK>n<- 
wealth Government seek a setdement. 

Whatever may have caused the setdement that was 
reached late in December, it does not seem to have been 
public pressure on the Gimmonwealth Government from 
growers of wool and wheat. Although both industries 
had been seriously alarmed by the consequences of the 
Government’s action, their leaders, while privately making 
some strong protests, complied with the Prime Minister’s 
request to rdEcain from any public criticism that might 
embarrass the Government in its negotiations. The 
whole incident, indeed, has had no more remarkable 
feature than the confidence it has shown that Mr. Lyons 
enjoys. 

The G^mmonwealth Government was fortunate also in 
the increased demand for both wool and wheat that showed 
itself within a few months after the Japanese ceased to buy. 
Wheat has risen to 5 s. (Australian currency) and upwards 
a bushel, a higher price than at any time since 1950; and 
by November the price of wool was well above the average 
of the 193 j -3 6 season. Before setting out the terms of the 
settlement, it will be convenient to recall the extent of 
the trade in the commodities that were most affected by the 
trade diversion policy. 

In 1933-36, Australia’s imports from Japan totalled 
about £6,200,000 (values throughout are in Australian 
pounds), of which rayon piece-goods accounted for 
£1,750,000, and cotton piece-goods £1,100,000. Australian 
exports to Japan reached the unprecedented total of 
£17,600,000, of which £14,600,000 represented wool, and 
£2,000,000 wheat and flour. 

The quantities of piece-goods imported from Japan in 
the calendar year 1933 were 66 million square yards of rayon 
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aod 86 iffiilliQa squaxe jaids o£ oottoa. Duxiag the 
idwxtira fi^tiatiofis in Apxil and last year, the 
Commonwealth proposed to reduce the annual quantities 
to he isopoxted to 30 million squaxe yards of rayon goods 
and JO million of cotton goods, with proportionate up- 
ward adjustment if Australia's total imports increased. 
Jspan insisted upon retaining 90 per cent, of the rayon 
figure, with no restriction on cotton piece-gjoods and no 
alterations in the duties on these items. Further — and 
this was a point that had considerable influence in harden- 
ing Australian opinion in favour of the Government when 
Mr. Lyons made it public in his broadcast at the end of 
June — ^the Japanese Government in effect told the Common- 
wealth Government that useful discussions upon the import 
of textiles could take place only when Australia had given 
Japan a share of the market for other goods now enjoyed 
by goods of British origin. 

The settlement reached at the end of December is to 
regulate the trade in raw wool and textiles until June 1958. 
Discriminatory restrictions on other imports are removed 
in both countries. During the period of eighteen naonths 
Japan is to admit 800,000 bales of Australian wool (that 
is to say, at the rate of about j 30,000 bales a year, which is 
roughly the amount sold by Australia to Japan in 1934, 
but 30 per cent, less than in 1935). Australia is to ad^t 
ji million square yards a year of rayon piece-goods and 
the same quantity of cotton piece-goods. In addition, 
18 million square yards a year of calico for making bags 
will be admitted. Total imports of rayon and cotton from 
Japan will thus be about 120 million square yards a year, 
which is roughly the amount imported in 1954, but some 
20 per cent, less than in 1955- Substantially lower duties 
on these products are to be levied in Australia. 

Briefly, the settlement may be described as a return to 
the trade of 1934; but in comparison with the trade of 
193J this means a proportionately much greater loss to 
Australia in eaqxnts of wool than to Japan in exports of 
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cotton and layon.* If total impotts of textiles by Austtalia 
are maintained at the figures of 1935, there will Ix availab^ 
to Great Britain and competing foreign countriw a market 
for about 160 milli on square j^ds of rayon and cotton 
goods. 

Japanese buyers immediately began to operate at the 
January wool sales in Australia, and wool rose about 
13 per cent, above the December prices. In both countries 
there was a feeling of relief at the settlement. Although 
the trade diversion policy did not appear to produce in 
Japan the bad relations that had been feared in Australia 
—the Japanese have had many experiences of obstacles 
raised against their trade by other countries, of which the 
Australian restrictions were by no means the severest — 
it was felt in Austtalia that it was unwise to continue to run 
the risk of active vmfriendliness with so near a neighbour. 
To the Commonwealth Government the settlement was 
very welcome. It had had undeserved good fortune in the 
rise in the prices of wool and wheat, but if they had fallen 
back, and a settlement had still not been reached, it 
might have had to face an increasingly hostile public opinion 
at the approaching general election. 


III. Wool Publicity and Prospects 

A bout ten years ago an officer of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in London, visiting 
Australia, drew attention to the possibility of 'future 
competition with wool from fibres produced by chemists. 
That had already been the fate of another important 
textile product, natural silk. In recent years artificial silk, 
or rayon, has made great inroads into the market for 
natur^ silk, and to a smaller extent into that for cotton. It 

* During the six months July to December 1936, for the greater 
part of which each country’s restrictions were in operation, Australian 
escorts to Japan amoimted to a little more than £500,000 compared 
with over £8,000,000 in the same period of 193 5 ; whereas Japanese 
mmnrh. Austialu dropped only &om £3,300,000 to £3,100,000. 
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has iK>w also become dear that the gtowig production 
of staple fibre may affect the consumption of wool. 

Ch^cally, staple fibre is much the same as rayon, both 
being made from wood pulp. The celldlose in the wood is 
dissolved, the solution being forced through minute holes 
or spinnerets, and forming as it solidifies tiny smooth- 
faced filaments. As these come from the spinnerets the 
filaments are twisted into threads, and the threads in turn 
are spun into a filament yam, which is finally woven into 
the artificial sUk or rayon materials. During the world 
war, the process was developed in Germany under the 
trade name now known as “ Vistra ”, which is practically 
the same as what is called “ staple fibre ” in England. The 
process for staple fibre is only slightly different from that 
for rayon. 

Fabrics made of staple fibre wear reasonably well, and 
are pliable and soft. The yam has a soft glowing lustre 
and takes dyes well. It also imparts softness and good 
draping qualities to fabrics. However, staple fibre yam is 
not as elastic as wool ; for the molecular structure of wool 
is quite different from that of cellulose, and gives it warmth 
and elasticity. 

World production of rayon increased from 190,000,000 
lbs in 192J to about 1,022,000,000 lbs in 1936. The 
production of staple fibre, little known before 1930 
(although it was discovered some fifty years ago), has risen 
to about 23 9,500,000 lbs in 1936. The total world produc- 
tion of clean-scoured wool is approximately 1,700,000,000 
lbs. While the production of staple fibre is thus still a 
long way below that of wool, if the former continues its 
present rate of increase it may soon loom as a serious 
competitor to Australia’s main product. Australia’s annual 
production of wool is approximately 460,000,000 lbs, 
clean-scoured. It is possible that staple fibre will gradually 
come to be used in conjunction with wool, thus producing 
a wider range of materials and mixture of cloths. This, 
however, may largely depend upon the price of wool and 
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^ to which the compiementajy use taf the two 

jfibces caa hd developed by x^cccdb and publicity. 

Ihe Widoject was dkcossed at the Empiie Wool Ccuifetenoe 
in h£eiboutnc in 1931, when it was agteed that a ptddkity 
campaign was dcsitable ; but no otganisation on compee- 
hensire lines was undettaken, except for the holdup of 

Wool Week ” campaigns each year in the different 
states. In England some similar publicity has b^n carried 
on, and the wool trade subscribes regularly to research for 
the purpose of finding new uses for wool. In 1933, 
representatives of manufacturing interests in Great Britain, 
in conjunction with certain Aiistralian pastoral interests 
in London, arranged for an expert to visit Australia to 
explain to pastoralists the effect of the growing competition 
of staple fibre. 

The mission visited Australia in April 1956, and later 
t ha t year, at the request of the Australian woolgrowers, 
the Commonwealth Government passed the Wool Tax 
Assessment Acts of 1936, which provide for a levy of fid 
per bale on all wool produced; the proceeds, which are 
estimated at about £ 70,000 pet annum, are to be used for 
wool research and publicity. The Australian Wool Board 
was constituted to control and administer the funds. This 
board consists of six members, one from each Australian 
state nominated by the woolgrowers, and one appointed 
by the Commonwealth Government. 

In South Africa, a compulsory levy had been paid by 
woolgrowers from 1919 to r93a, when it was temporarily 
suspended; this levy, which amounted to is. per bale of 
greasy wool, was used for research mainly connected with 
the improved production of wool. The fund was being 
administered by the South African Wool CounciL In 
I93fi, New Zealand also passed legislation similar to that 
in Australia, the funds to be administered by the New 
Zealand Wool Publicity Committee. 

A conference was held in Melbourne in January 1937 
between delegates from New Zealand and South African 
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bodies and die Australian Wool Board, and definite pkm 
■were drawn up. It was agreed diat a mjmmMtn amount 
£^0^000 per annum would be provityd by the three 
ocMintries to prosecute the research and publicity scheme, 
(he contribution of each to be in proportion to ^ weight 
c£ wool it aq>orts. The plan is to be controlled jointly 
by the three boards, who have appointed an executive 
committee; a pennanent international secretariat will 
be stationed in London. It is expected that the wool- 
growers will have the full co-operation of British wool- 
manufiicturing interests, although up to the present it 
seems that they have given little assistance. It is possible 
also that other large wool-exporting countries, such as the 
Argentine and Uruguay, may later join in the scheme. 

Of the two objectives of the campaign, namely, research 
and publicity, leaders of the wool industry at present tend 
to emphasise the importance of the former. Much 
research work into pastoral problems has already been 
carried out in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
On the side of wool manufacture, research work has been 
carried out for some time by the Wool Industries Research 
Association at Torridon, Lwds, as well as by a number of 
leading mills. It is expected that these activities will be 
extended by subsidies from the new fund. 

The publicity section of the work will probably be 
devoted to the dissemination in wool-consuming countries 
of scientific facts concerning wool, and the extension of 
knowledge of new processes, fabrics, and other discoveries 
resulting from research work. That a well-managed plan of 
publicity can stimulate consumption is shown by the 
success of the wool publicity campaign in the United 
States in 1954 and 1935, although it is probable that, since 
the latter year, the improved demand for wool has been 
partly due to general economic improvement. 
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IV. The Aeroplane Gjntroversy 

r HE Fedetal Government has ordered forty American 
(N.A. 1 6) aeroplanes from the Melbourne factory of 
e Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Proprietary Ltd. 
his company came into existence with government 
icking following on the decision to build aircraft for 
fence in Australia. Certain existing companies united 
finance it. These included the Broken Hill Proprietary 
:d., Broken Hill Associated Smelters Ltd., and General 
btors Holdens Ltd., the last named being connected with 
LJ nited States undertaking. The decision to use American 
signs was made on the recommendation of the Air 
Duncil, advised by experts. The Prime Minister has 
ated that the adoption of the N.A. i6 was “ an interim 
ep ” and that the manufacture of a modern British twin- 
igined type would be undertaken next. The Govem- 
ent had intended to use British designs, but when the 
ne arrived for initial manufacture by the new company 
ere was not available a British type suitable for the 
quirements both of the air force and of the manufacturers. 
Criticism has flowed freely. The responsibility for the 
elusion of American capital in the Commonwealth Air- 
aft Corporation has been laid at the door of the Govern- 
ent, without whose guaranteed order the company 
>uld not have been formed. 

The two most telling points made against the Govern- 
ent are that Empire air equipment should be intef- 
langeable, and that the buildhig company should be all- 
ritish in order that the Imperial Government may be 
willing to place secrets ” in its hands. The first point 
ems incontrovertible, though the advantage to Australia 
F equipment easily replaced from the United States is not 
jgligible. The second will not bear closer scrutiny, 
he British Government has announced that it will make 
mailable to the Commonwealth secret information relating 
> aircraft development without any stiptilation. Whatever 
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methods ate used by Govenunents to safeguatd secret 
designs or principles of construction, the scrutiny of the 
share-lists of manu&cturing companies is not among 
them. ' 

The main concern of the public has been to understand 
the motive of the Government. While most people would 
prefer a British-built air service, there is no general 
prejudice against American aeroplanes. Indeed an im- 
pression prevails that, as American conditions resemble 
ours more closely than do British conditions, American 
planes might perhaps be mote satisfactory. The late Sir 
Charles Kingsfotd Smith always preferred an American 
machine. It is possible that the Government acted 
hurriedly and without the best advice. None the less the 
Prime Minister’s statement that quick action was vital, 
and that this necessitated securing the services of the 
particular company selected and the adoption of an 
American design, is generally accepted. 


V. The Northern Territory Administration 

P UBLIC attention has been directed to the Northern 
Territory by the appointment of Mr. C. L. A. Abbott, 
member for Gwydir in the House of Representatives, to the 
position of Administrator. A lively stream of newspaper 
criticism was directed against the suggested appointee and 
the Government’s alleged policy of drift. A ^mmittce of 
Inquiry into the resources and possibilities of the Territory 
has been set up, consisting at present of Mr. W. L. Payne, 
chairman of the Queensland Land Board, and Mr. Fletcher, 
a well-known Queensland pastoralist. The third member 
proposed has not so far been appointed. The Committee 
will probably investigate and report on the locating of 
lands suitable for cattle, sheep, and agriculture, the carrying 
capacity of grazing lands, the area for holding and the 
system of land tenure necessary to encourage settlement, 
and the requirements for turning settlers’ products to the 
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best acoount, sodh as ttanspoit, meat voiks, and develops 
meat of posts. 

The appointment of Mi. Payne as chaitman c£ the 
committee has been generally approved. Mr. Payne has 
a thorough knowledge of the problems attending land 
settlement in the Gvilf country of Queenslat^ which 
adjoins the Territory, and has the confidence both of the 
Queensland Labour Government and of the pastoralists — 
a unique recommendation. There is a general disposition 
to trust the Payne Committee and to hope that the new 
Administrator, informed and fortified by its report, will 
open a new page in the development of Northern Australia. 

Australia, 

April 1937. 
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I. The Parliamentary Session 

B y the time these lines aie read, the 1937 session of the 
Union Parliament will have passed into history — they 
arc being written with something like a month’s work stiU 
to be done. From the point of view of the Government, 
the session will doubdess be regarded, in retrospect, with 
mixed feelings. The legislative output promises to be 
considerable, much of it moreover of real value; yet it 
cannot be denied that there has been a good deal of disunity 
and disgrundement in the ranks of the Government’s 
supporters— even in the Government itself. 

Some of the legislation— that of most value— has been 
non-contentious. General Smuts has been responsible for 
a very useful new Companies Act. A Children’s Bill — a 
new charter for the children of the Union — has been passed. 
An unemployment insurance measure has for the first time 
been enacted by the Union Parliament. The laws regu- 
lating industrial relations — ^the Industrial Conciliation Act 
and the Wage Act — have been revised and considerably 
improved. Other measures have proved to be more 
contentious, and the disputes have sometimes been within 
the Tanks of Government supportersi though they have 
been more or less skUfully concealed or bridged over. 
The Aliens Act represented a fairly successful compromise 
between the liberal and the anti-Semitic elements on the 
Government side. - The Marketing Act at times threatened 
to cause a split between its town and country supporters. 
The Abdication and Coronation Oath Acts gave rise to a 
good deal of uneasiness among those who felt that they 
raised issues that might well have been avoided, while the 
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King Cfaades's head of ^uth African politics, the divisi- 
bility of the Crown, was frequently brought into Ac 
controversy. Each of these measures will be dealt wiA 
later in this section. 

Even more uneasiness has been caused on Ae Govern- 
ment side by Ae cleavage of opinion, which at times became 
very patent, on questions affecting Ac relations between 
SouA Africans of different races and colours. BoA in 
the Government and in Ae United party there are quite 
obviously a liberal and a reactionary wing on these matters, 
and Ae differences have been skilfully exploited by the 
Nationalist Opposition, which has found the appeal to 
colour prejudice one of Ae most effective weapons in its 
armoury. As a result, private members of Ae United 
party were led to introduce three provocative Bills dealing 
wiA marriages between Europeans on the one hand and 
Asiatics and natives on Ae oAer, with the employment of 
Europeans by Asiatics, and wiA Ae further restriction of 
Ae rights of Asiatics to own land. For a time Ae aAtude 
of Ae Government was by no means clear on Aese matters 
— some of its members expressed Aeir sympaAy, in Ae 
House or outside: others quite unequivoc^y indicated 
Aeir opposition. Eventually, however, Ae Government 
as a whole faced up to Ae position, and declared that it 
would have nothing to do wiA any of these measures, 
Aough not unA public opinion in India had been gravely 
stirred. The upshot of it all was boA to show how 
delicate the relations between Aose two members of the 
OjmmonwealA — InAa and SouA Africa — still are, and to 
reveal the vulnerability of the Government on questions 
involving colour prejudice and sentiment. It has over- 
come Ae present Afficulty, but Aere can be little doubt 
that further similar difficulties will arise, and Aey may not 
prove as easily surmounted. 
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n. The Aliens Act 

I N the last number of The Round Table* a brief reference 
was made to the growth of anti-Semitism h. South Africa. 
An organisation Imown as the Greyshirts, drawing its 
inspiration from Germany, has been active in the country 
for several years and has met with a good deal of sympathy, 
especially in the Afrikaner community. Up to the present 
the Greyshirt movement has not succeeded in becoming 
quite respectable, and no prominent politician has yet 
publicly given it his blessing. A brief survey of the 
Union’s immigration policy will, however, show that the 
anti-Semitic movement has not been without its influence 
on the practice of political parties. 

The first Union Aa dealing with immigration was 
passed in 1913. As far as Europeans (a term which 
includes Jews) were concerned, the Act laid down the 
policy of " the open door ” : that is, it admitted everyone 
who was neither a criminal not likely to become a burden 
on the community. In 1930, as the result of a relatively 
large immigration (mainly Jewish) from eastern Europe, 
the Quota Act was piloted through Parliament by Dr. D. F. 
Malan, the present Nationalist leader, who was at that 
time Minister of the Interior in General Hertzog’s Cabinet. 
The Act set a limit to the number of immigrants who would 
be permitted to enter the Union from eastern Europe, but for 
the rest maintained the open door. Though the Quota Act 
did not specifically mention the Jews, it could not be denied 
that it was directed against them, and it was for that reason 
that General Smuts, the leader of the old South African party, 
led his reluctant followers into opposition against the BiU. 

The Quota Act achieved its purpose. But when the 
Nazis came into power in Germany a new situation 
developed. There took place a large exodus of German 
Jews. European countries bordering on Germany were 
willing temporarily to accommodate a considerable number 
* No. 106, March 1937, p. 441. 
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these iKModess refugees, but insisted tlmt tibe ias|ot% 
of them nanst te-emigtate. Various organisations came 
into existence to assist them to do so, k -vas foond 
that, apart from Palestine, the regions to whidi emigratton 
coold be most hopefully directed were Russia, the United 
States, South America, the Middle East, and South Africa. 
In the other countries of the British Commonwealth, 
including Great Britain herself, immigration laws closed 
the door almost entirely to aliens. Under these circum- 
stances there has been a considerable increase in the number 
of Jewish immigrants into the Union since 1932. In that 
year, owing to the Quota Act, it had dropped to 676. By 
193} it had risen to 1,059, ^ stood at 3,344, of 

whom about 2, 5 00 were German Jews.* It should be noted 
that the number of British and Dutch immigrants rose 
simultaneously from 1,274 in 1932 to 3,614 in 1935. 

When it became clear that the Jewish immigration 
figures were rising, an agitation was set on foot in the 
country; this reached its culmination during the closing 
months of 1936. And the leaders of the agitation were not 
the Grcyshirt leaders but those of the Nationalist patty. 
A group of professors of the Afrikaner University of 
Stellenbosch joined in it. Protest meetings were held in 
many parts of the country, and the most unfortunate and 
dangerous feature of these meetings, as well as of Nationalist 
speeches in the subsequent parliamentary debates, was not 
the demand for the prohibition of Jewish immigration, 
but the reasons given for the demand. For those reasons 
indicted all Jews, citizens of the Union no less than 
foreigners, and bore a close resemblance to the reasons 
given by the Nazis for the suppression of the Jews in 
Germany. As Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr put it in Parliament : 

Their coming (i,e, that of the German Jews) is not a tragedy. 
The tragedy is that their coming is used as a means of arousing 
a spirit of aati-Semidsm and of creating a new race-hatred. 

* The 1956 total was swelled by the picmature arrival, under q>edal 
circu m sta nc es, of joo German Jews. (See The Round Tabus, No. 
106, Match 1937, p. 441.) 
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Thece can be little dtmbt that the agitation in the country, 
which did not leave its own supporters una&cted, forc^ 
the Government’s hand, though Mr. Hpfmcyr assured 
Parliament that the Aliens Bill had been drifted before* the 
agitation reached its culminating stages. This Aliens Bill, 
which was the Government’s reply to the excitement 
stirred up by the Nationalists, actually passed its first 
reading before Dr. Malan was given the opportunity of 
introducing a motion censuring the Government for its 
neglect in the matter of Jewish immigration. Dr. Malan’s 
motion showed that the Nationalists wanted a law which 
would, for the first time in the history of this country, 
specifically name the Jews as prohibited immigrants and 
debar Jewish aliens • already here from accepting any paid 
job without the permission of the Government. The 
motion was defeated, and Parliament then proceeded to 
pass the Government’s immigration measure. 

The Government claims that the Aliens Act has been 
framed in conformity with the immigration laws of the 
other States of the British Commonwealth.. The Act 
repeals the Quota Act and gives a Board appointed by the 
Government an absolute discretion in choosing among 
would-be immigrants except such as are British subjects 
by birth ; it prohibits aliens from changing their occupation 
during the first three years after their arrival in the Union 
without the Government’s consent ; and it forbids anyone 
to change his name, except where such change is in accord- 
ance with well-established custom, unless he has obtained 
the approval of the Government. Little concern was 
expressed in Parliament at this extension of bureaucratic 
interference with what was once prized as the liberty of the 
subject. The Government congratulated itself on having 
forestalled a piece of purely racial legislation. Its spokes- 
men admitted that the new immigration law would be 
applied primarily against the Jews during the next few 
years, but they declared that it could, and would, be used 

An alien lequircs five years’ r«tdencc before he can be naturalised. 
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coifudexed {ttqudkM to the welfate of the Unkm. 

in. The Mailkbting Act 

T he most freely discussed measure of the session was 
the Maxketmg Bill, providing fresh machinery for 
regulating the marketing of agriculture products. The 
Bill has now become law, though (like the abortive Bills 
for prohibiting mixed marriages and the employment of 
female Europeans by Asiatics) it secured more genuine 
and wholehearted support from the Nationalist Opposition 
than from many members of the Government party. 
The Nationalists — despite their insistence that South 
Africa must manage its own afisdts in its own way to suit 
its own conditions — ^have indeed been delighted with this 
Bill concocted from the more recent legislation of Great 
Britain, New Zealand, and other countries. 

Its main feature is the setting up of a Marketing Council 
to supervise the preparation and running of “ schemes ”, 
with the aid — ^if it cares to call for it— of producers’ and 
consumers’ advisory committees. “ Schemes ” may be 
initiated for different products and different areas, and must 
include the setting up of a board to administer a fund 
financed by a special levy. A scheme may have a number 
of optional provisions and may give very wide powers 
indeed to the board, enforced by penal sanctions. Non- 
European producers -will have no voice in any of the 
schemes, though they will be bound by their provisions. 

It says much for the power of abstract reasoning on the 
part of our members of Parliament that no concrete 
examples have been discussed, nor has the House been 
enlightened by any member’s showing how the proposed 
legislation -wUl cover the actual details of any s^eme 
which it is proposed to operate. In the drcumstances, it 
would be idle to prophesy the results of the passage of the 
KU. It can only be described as permissive legi^tion to 
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tail» ferend steps m the datk, and Mx. Marvick is not alone 
mlmSDatt]»titwUlprovideoppottunitiesA)t^ schemeis 
We do not even ki^w whethu the Depattment of Agti- 
oikute has any schemes up its sleeve. 

It is unfbttonate that the cleavage of opinion on fhe Act 
has conM to be tegaxded as tesulting from enmity between 
town and country; opposition tp it is considered as an 
attack on the farmer. There are many who fear that the 
Act will so disorganize existing marketing arrangements 
that price fluctuations will be increased to the detriment of 
the farmer as well as the consumer. They do not believe 
the farmer will gain from giving up Ws freedom and 
subjecting himself to the onerous rights of search and cross- 
examination that ate to be granted to ensure his com- 
pliance with all the schemes for his products. The powers 
granted to the Minister, the Marketing Council, and the 
boards under the Act ate so wide, however, that it seems 
unlikely they could ever be fully exercised. 

IV. The Abdication and Oath Acts 

T he crisis around the Throne has had its repercussions 
in South Africa in the form of two enactments of the 
Union Parliament : Act No. 2 of 1937, 

To declare the abdication of King Edward VTII and to pro- 
vide for alterations in the laws relating to the succession to the 
throne and for purposes connected therewith ; 

assented to on February 10 ; and Act No, 7 of i957> 

To provide for an oath by the King as sovereign of the Union ; 
assented to on Match i6. 

In the protracted debates on these two measures, both 
the Nationalist and Dominion party Oppositions sought 
to take advantage of the constitutional issues involved. 
The former strongly criticised the Government's failure to 
embody in the legislation an eiqpress statement of the 
fundamental rights implicit in the Union’s independent 
status and of the doctrine of divisibility of the Crown. The 
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latter deprecated the measures as the latest of a sequence 
prdFoun^y altering the constitution, and involving a 
positive dedaration of the tights of secession and neutrality 
and a complete separation of the functions of the King o£ 
Great Britain and the King of South Africa. Whilst Dr. 
Malan, on the one hand, moved an amendment to the 
Abdication Bill to include a declaration of the right of 
secession, the Dominion patty on the other suggested a 
series of amendments to the Coronation Oath Bill defining 
the Royal Tide in terms of the Act of Union and providing 
safeguards against any whittling of the duty of allegiance 
owed by a Union national. Their respective criticisms 
largely cancelled out. 

The earlier Act is a logical outcome of the Status of the 
Union Act of 1934, which, proceeding from the Statute 
of Westminster, bars from effect in the Union any Act of 
the British Parliament until it is extended thereto by Union 
legislation. The British Declaration of Abdication Act 
could not therefore extend ex proprio vtgore to the Union. 
On the other hand, the accession of King George VI was 
automatically operative in the Union by virtue of Section 5 
of the Act of 1934, which defines “ heirs and successors ** 
as the King’s heirs and successors in the sovereignty of the 
United Kingdom as determined by the laws relating to the 
succession of the Crown of the United Kingdom. Con- 
sequently, legislation in the Union was necessary only 
to implement the Union Proclamation of Accession of 
December 12, 1936, by declaring the facts of abdication 
and succession, and to amend the rules of future succession. 
The Union Act follows the British Act in substance, if not 
in form, apart from adopting December 10 as the effective 
date of abdication and accession, whereas the latter Act 
received the Royal Assent on December ii. In the 
interest of uniformity this difference is to be regretted, 
particularly as the Union choice would appear to be based 
on a misconception of the English common law. The 
Union Government seems to have confused an abdication 
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with a normal demise. Although no legislation is legally 
necessary in the latter event, the total absence of precedent 
for a volvmtaiy abdication made it impossible to deem the 
unUatetal declaration of an intention to abdicate effective 
without the concurrence of the Legislature. The difference 
of date, however, would appear to be of little or no 
constitutional significance. 

The Coronation Oath Act also is nothing more than a 
reflection of the constitutional change from Empire to 
Commonwealth which has taken place since the last 
coronation. The Act requires an oath to be administered 

the purport of which shall be that the Monarch will govern the 
people of the Union . . . according to the statutes agreed on 
m the Parliament of the Union and according to their other laws 
and customs and that he will cause law and justice in mercy to 
be executed in all his judgments. 

The Act, however, makes provision for agreement with 
other members of the Commonwealth upon a collective 
oath, which has in fact now been accepted by the Union 
Government. The sole objection of merit to the Act is 
the omission of any reference to a religious obligation, 
for which it is difficult to find any precedent in Union 
legislation. 

So far as the British Regency Act * is concerned, the 
Union Government has decided that there is no necessity 
for a Union counterpart. The machinery provided in the 
Dominions by the office of Governor-General is obviously 
sufficient to meet all but the most extraordinary circum- 
stances, and in any extreme event resort can always be had 
to legislation, 

V. The Budget 

M r. HAVENGA has achieved yet another surplus. 

Last year he seemed to be a little embarrassed by his 
credit balance, and disposed of much of it as largesse — ^for 
instance to civil servants, who were refunded the amounts 
* See TnE Round Table, No. io6, March 1937, p. 157. 
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pce^ioiuly deducted from diek sakdes as “ dejMsesSiofi 
dOis Ttus yeat he has welcomed his suutphis with opeu 
aims, and he is openly budgetting for a laige one in 1957-58. 

Tte revised estimates of revenue coUe^ons for 1936-57 
amount to ^£42,5 50,000, against the original estimate 
3(^57,787,000 — an increase of An excess of 

the revised over the original estimates is common to most 
items. Customs and excise have yielded an additional 
3(^1,622,000; the post office 3(^457,000; income tax about 
3^1,147,000; and death duties 3(^506,000. Almost the only 
revenue item to fall notably behind the original estimate 
is native taxation. The revised estimate is £j6i,ooo, 
against an original estimate of ;(^8oo,ooo — ^perhaps one 
indication among many of a tendency towards an increas- 
ingly unequal distribution of wealth in the Union. 

'Ihe revised estimate of expenditure from revenue is 
3037,550,000, a net decrease of £107,0x6 on the original 
estimate. The surplus for 1936-37 amounts, then, to 
approximately 3(^5,000,000. As there are evident signs in 
the political world of the approach of a general election, 
there was much speculation regarding what the Minister 
of Finance would do with still another large surplus to 
make the most effective political use of it. Mr. Ilavenga 
let it be known in advance that he was not going to do 
anything spectacular; but, in a country where a flair for 
politics is undoubtedly mote common than a flair for 
finance, it proved difficult for people to take him at>his 
word. There was some astonishment, therefore, when the 
Minister announced in his budget speech that he was going 
to utilise his surplus in the first place to repay the 3(^2,849,500 
four per-cent. Natal loan which matured this year (a London 
issue), and to transfer the remainder to the Loan Account. 

There can be little doubt of the wisdom of disposing of 
the surplus in this way— one doubt only, or two at most. 
Mr. Havenga used very effixtive arguments against those 
who saw in his surplus grounds for a great extension of 
social services. He pointed out that 
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The 4 ecteitita Ho gjoint icee services is s decision which involves 
comimtineHtt not only <kifiae prospdnus yptis, but for all 
time. . . . The existence teinporary suiplo^ is not, by itself, 
a soffident mason for undertaking large new ptonanent conunit- 
ments. In this connection I would remind non. members that 
betwera 3; and 40 per cent, of our e:q>ttiditute from revenue 
funds is OOTOted to sodal services, that is to services in tesp^ 
of whidi the recipients obtain a direct personal benefit irrespective 
of dieir contribution to the mvenues of the state. If all the 
charges for administering these services could be »taken into 
account the percentage would be higher stUl. In addition 
considerable sums are spent from loan fands. . . • 

He did not specify the amount of loan fund expenditure 
that should be classified in this way. It would be interest- 
ing to discover it; there can be little doubt that its size 
would be a revelation to most people. The Minister had 
undoubtedly a strong case for resisting such clsnms. 

He had also strong, if hardly conclusive, arguments 
against those who favoured drastic reductions of taxation ; 
and the alternative he put forward was to reduce debt and 
to inaugurate a policy of making large annual transfers 
from revenue to loan account. The estimates for 1937-58 
envisage a further increase of revenue to £4}t2^o,ooo and 
an expenditure of £}i,^oo,ooo, leaving a surplus of 
£4,i^o,ooo. It is intended to use this surplus to reduce 
customs duties on petrol, paraffin and transformer oils by 
id a gallon and to make one or two minor reductions in 
duties, at a cost of £650,000; to abolish urban quit-rents 
at a cost of £4,000; to devote a further £750,000 to 
European old age pensioners, as a result of which “ 5 per 
cent, of our expenditure on the revenue account will be 
paid out in cash to 2^ per cent, of our European population, 
who will also still receive their share of all other services 
rendered by the state It was also intended to modify 
telephone charges at a cost of £67,000, but as many of the 
ben^ciaties looked this gift horse in the mouth and 
expressed disapproval it seems that the concession will now 
rest in abeyance. Despite the evident difficulty the natives 
have in meeting their taxation no reduction is yet in sight 
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for them, but in future three-fifths instead of two-fifths of 
the personal tax on natives is to be paid into the Native 
Development Fund, at an estimated cx>st of £z^),ooo to 
the revenue account in 1937-38. 

On the grounds suggested in the last number of The 
Round Table,* a larger allocation of mining revenue is 
to be made to the loan account. The extra allocation for 
1937-38 is estimated at £300,000 from diamonds (govern- 
ment ownership revenue and die export duty on diamonds) 
and some £800,000 from gold (mining leases). Mr. 
Havenga is in addition budgetting for a surplus of about 
£1,500,000, which will be available either for transfer to 
loan account or for redemption of debt. 

If the Minister’s idee fixe that no major reductions can 
now be made in the customs tariff without injury to the 
country can be justified — ^perhaps a big “ if ” — ^he stands 
on fairly firm ground. But there is a danger that buoyancy 
in the loan account, just as much as in the revenue account, 
may breed extravagance in expenditure. It is not certain 
that we have altogether escaped the danger. The revised 
estimate for expenditure from loan funds in 1936-37 
is £16,200,000 and the preliminary estimate for 1937-38 
is about £18,000,000, against £10,092,716 in 1931-52. 
Despite the redemptions during the year, including that of 
the Natal loan, the public debt has increased by £6,000,000, 
and it will again increase next year. In considering this 
question it is also relevant to bear in mind the Minister’s 
statement, already quoted, on the destination of much of 
our expenditure from loan ftmds as well as from revenue. 
While Mr. Havenga’s allocation of his surplus gives him 
much credit as a sound and cautious financier, it will not 
necessarily inhibit state generosity. This studiously hum- 
drum budget may prove to be, wittingly or unwittingly, as 
good an electioneering budget as could have been devised. 

Union of South Africa, 

April 1937. 

* No. 106, Match 1957, p. 546. 
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W HITHER is New Zealand tending? To “th« 
earthly paradise ” that the Prime Minister says he 
and his colleagues are striving to bring about, or to the 
financial precipice over which critics say the Labour policy 
of “ tax, borrow, and spend — as the Opposition leader 
described it — is fast driving us ? 


1. The Advance of Socialisation 

V ARIOUS movements point to a progressive socialisa- 
tion of New Zealand, as ever-growing state services 
gradually dominate private enterprise and industry. One 
of the chief of these movements is the government purchase 
of dairy produce under the guaranteed price system. In his 
presidential address to the economics section of the Science 
Congress at Auckland last January, Professor Hytten of 
Sydney expressed grave doubts about the success of the 
scheme and its ultimate effect on the economic structure 
of the Dominion. He quoted the breakdown, under its 
own weight, of the Paterson butter-marketing scheme in 
Australia, and went on to say that, if prices take an upward 
turn next season, it will require a courageous Government 
to withhold the higher prices from the producers in order 
to build up a reserve against possible future losses. The 
taxpayer views with anxiety the prospect of being raked both 
fore and aft. At present prices the scheme will result in a 
heavy loss to the Government which he will have to bear. 
At the New Zealand Dairy Board’s meeting on March 17 
numerous remits were adopted, almost all without discus- 
sion, to the effect that, when the guaranteed price is renewed 
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at ^ <»d of die pxesoot season, dkect tetcospecttve paf- 
meats shoold be made for buttef>&t on a scale soffiicknt SO 
oiWt the imnase in costs o£ production. The Goveta- 
ment was fuithet urged to oiosider raising the guaranteed 
prices above their present level for the season 1957-38. 
It looks as if Professor Hytten*s forecast may be reali^. 

Other movements in the same direction include the 
fixing of prices — ^for instan<%, those of imported oranges — 
and die appointment of specified vendors, the state acquisi- 
tion of a private marketing oincem (the business of Kcot 
Brothers Ltd.), the purchase by the Government of private 
transport businesses, the active extension of state lending 
on mortgage through the State Advances Corporation, the 
building of houses on a scale that may disorganise the build- 
ing trade, a large increase in the number of public works 
employees and civil servants, the organisation of all 
employees, whether manual or clerical workers, into 
unions, and the imposition of increased taxation for social 
services. It is only fair to note, however, that in some 
respects the Government is simply developing the policy 
of its predecessors. 

A table published by the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce showing the numbers of those dependent on the state 
suggests how far socialisation has already proceeded in the 
Dominion. The table indicates that, over the whole 
population of New Zealand as at December last, (a) one 
person in every 8 is dependent on state pensions ; (b) one 
person in every 20 is dependent on state trading enterprises ; 
(r) one person in every 30 is dependent on public works 
expenditure; (d) one person in every 51 is dependent on 
unemployment sustenance payments. In sum, one person 
in every three to four of the population of New Zealand 
is dire^y dependent on the state. In these estimates, 
which do not include the employees of local bodies and their 
dependants, a conservative allowance of only zj persons 
to a family has been made. 

It is too early to appreciate yet the full effect of the 
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40-boiii; 'vtAt giving us leisum before we have had die 
pjKvicms traijuiig i»e^ fear its rational enjoyment. There 
are signs, however, that the boon was periiaps rather 
premature and that it Im given the Government some 
anxiety, as weQ as causing considerable inconvenience to the 
travelling public and those who serve it, to small businesses 
and to others which need elasticity and not rigidity. 

Ihe high wages paid on public works (a{^roximately 
£i a day) and the diversion of many workers to them, 
combined with the general increase of wages, have caused 
a definite shortage of competent farm labour, notably 
of youths in the dairy industry. It has been stated by 
farmers’ associations that there have been more women and 
children working in the milking-sheds than for some years 
past. The Minister of Public Works characterises the 
cry of shortage of labour as mere propaganda, but he has 
certainly been taking men from public works to meet the 
farmers’ needs. The shortage is admittedly accentuated 
by the lack of adequate accommodation for farm labourers, 
especially for married men. 

The reduction of the hours of labour, the large, increase 
in wages, and the high taxation have had the natural effect 
of raising costs of production. This has inevitably implied 
a rise of prices all round, despite the Prevention of Profiteer- 
ing Act 1936, which made it an offence to sell goods at a 
price above that ruling on June i, 1956. There have been 
no prosecutions for exploitation of the consumer, and in 
feet the state coal mines have followed the lead of the 
privately-owned mines in putting up their prices. 

n. The Freezing Workers’ Strike 

T he stay-in strike at the fteezing works at Westfield, 
Southdown, and Horotiu in the Auckland district, 
and at the cool stores at King’s Wharf, Auckland, together 
with the manner in which it was settled, has caused con- 
siderable anxiety for the future of our industries. Towards 
the end of 1956 the Arbitration Court issued an award for 
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£cee 3 cmg wotkets, the main provisions of which were a 
44-boui week, to be worked on 5 J days, and a minimum 
wage-rate of as. id per hour. The workers were dis- 
satisfied, contending that as the 40-hour week was not 
being applied to the freezing industry they were entitled 
to compensation through a higher rate of pay. They also 
objected to the putting of extra men on what is known as 
the chain system. A go-slow policy, which reduced the 
output of the works by about 60 per cent., was adopted 
in December, and, after an abortive conference with the 
employers, was again put into force. An ultimatum by 
the managements that if normal work was not resumed the 
men would be paid off was met by the first stay-in strike 
in New Zealand. The cessation of work by some 1,500 
men who had been handling dairy produce at the cool 
stores placed in jeopardy butter and cheese valued at 
£1,250,000 sterling. There was a danger that dairy 
factories dependent upon freezing works for the storage 
of their produce would have to cease operations, with 
serious results to dairy farmers. The meat industry was 
also imperilled, though to a lesser degree. 

The manager of the Auckland Farmer’s Freezing Com- 
pany Limited asked the police to remove the men forcibly, 
but instructions were given from Wellington to the local 
police that the men were not to be interfered with as long 
as they behaved themselves and did not damage property. 
The conduct of the men was orderly from first to last. The 
Minister of Labour (Hon. H. T. Armstrong) urged them 
to resume work, and telegraphed to the Secretary of 
the Auckland Freezing Workers’ Union : 

Government is of opinion that in this small country there is 
only room for one Government, and, if you have decided upon a 
show-down, we might not be long in deciding just who is to 
govern. 

The employers stood firm upon the observance of the 
Arbitration Court’s award, and declared that, if the Govern- 
ment would not move, the dairy factories and farmers 
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would of coutse have to do something. On January 15 
the Government took over the dairy produce that had been 
allocated for shipment from Aud^d but had not been 
lifted on account of the dispute. Mr, Armstrong thereupon 
hurried to Auckland to try to arrange a settlement. Mean- 
while a special meeting of the Longbum branch of the 
Wellington Freezing Workers’ Union had passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the Government to remove the present 
Arbitration Court judge, Mr. Justice Page, and to substitute 
“ someone who could be relied on to safeguard the workers' 
interests ”, and demanding “ an immediate rehearing of the 
freezing workers award claims ”. 

When Mr. Armstrong faced the strikers he promised to 
arrange a conference to negotiate for alterations in the 
award. If, he added, the alterations which the Govern- 
ment thought should be made were not made, the Govern- 
ment would use its legislative power to introduce them, 
Mr. Armstrong had already given some indication of his 
attitude towards the Arbitration Court, when he said last 
September : 

When the Arbitration Court has finished its work, say in a 
year’s time, if any industries have been refused the 40-hour week 
that ought to have received it, that can be remedied by Act of 
Parliament without reference to the Court. ... I hope that the 
Labour movement will soon be well enough organised to take 
control of industry and determine what hours shall be worked 
without reference to any Court. 

On Mr. Armstrong’s assurance, and on condition that a 
conference of employers and employees would be held at 
Wellington, the men resumed work and were soon going full 
speed ahead. The employers, however, would not enter- 
tain proposals either for Wgher pay or for shorter hours. 
Eventually Mr. Armstrong, holding that the exceptional 
circumstances existed which alone would justify his inter- 
vening, directed that the workers should hold in abeyance 
until the expiry of their award next June their claims for a 
shorter working week and for increased piece-work rates, 
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«il 4 as horn Januazy i, 1957, a flat tate boons dT tb:^ 
pence ao hoot for all time acmally worked, induding over- 
tube, diould be paid to all koufly workms. 

Afi agreement embodying this increase was signed by 
xqncesentatiyes of both sides. It began : 

The Minister of Labour having directed thsu the rates of 
remuneration for hourly workers employed under the terms of 
the New Zealand Freezing Workers Award be increased, it is 
hereby agreed that we acc^e to the Minister’s direction. . . . 

A post-hoc and possibly a propter-boc occurrence has been 
a notification to suppliers by the Hawkes Bay companies 
that as &om March i there will be an additional charge of 
‘02J of a penny per lb on mutton, pork, veal and lamb, 
*0} of a penny per lb on quarter beef, and a farthing per lb 
on "feeling” wool, the extra charge covering killing, 
freezing,, and placing f.o.b. Napier. 

The general press criticism has been that the Minister 
has struck at the roots of the arbitration system, and that 
his action tends to make the Arbitration Court political. 
It remains to be seen, run the comments, what section of 
the community will next find a grievance with its conditions 
of employment and follow the example of the freezing 
workers, in the hope of being awarded a bonus. Strong 
protests have been expressed by representatives of formers' 
and other employers’ unions. The Minister, on the other 
hand, maintained that he had a precedent for his action 
in a similar step taken by the Massey Government in 1916, 
though it could be retorted that this was a necessary war 
measure. 

The Dominion Executive of the New Zealand Fanners’ 
union, at a meeting held in Wellington on February 23, 
after expressing an emphatic protest against the actiem 
of the Government and the Minister, resolved : 

Q That the additional cost involved be met out of the Q>n- 
sohdated Fund or else by payment to the farmers of an increased 
price to comoensate them; 

(ii) That ^ Dominion executive convene a conference of 
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^ *11 pijimty ptoducets’ otgitoisadoDs wad 
CMioaiu eogt^ in tbe proce^iiag of ptiitwtv produce for 
oportto die situatioo created bj the result of the recent 

iU^al strike lay die fre ca ng votkers m Auidclaad, and what 
can be taken to meet astute emergency. 

Similar protests have been recorded by other representa- 
tive bodies of primary producers. 

in. Housing and Other Projects 

T he keenest critic of the Government cannot feirly 
withhold admiration for the sincerity, the energy, 
enterprise, courage, and idealism of the Labour Ministers, 
for their faith in the power of legislation to control the 
operation of the laws of economics, or for their confidence 
in the perennial flow from those three springs of finance, 
the Reserve Bank, the ditifty lender, and the taxpayer. 
Whatever one may think of the Government's humanitarian 
policies, it must be recognised that Ministers are actuated 
by no sordid or political motives, but by a natural philan- 
thropy in which sympathy is apt to stifle economy. They 
have shown a very active and practical interest in education, 
scientific research, arts, and literature. Their recognition 
of poets and authors by honours and pensions has been 
a new and welcome feature in our political life. No 
previous Government has a record comparable for breadth 
of vision, for the magnitude and infinite variety of its 
schemes, and for rapid translation of ideas into action. 

Having provided during the last session for the scaling 
down ctf mortgages, and having set commissions to work 
all over the country adjusting debts, they are now formulat- 
ing their schemes of national superannuation and health 
insurance for submission to the next session of Parliament. 
The Prime Minister has declared that there is no intention 
of “ smas hing ” existing superannuation institutions. 
" Those who are contributii^ to existing funds,” he said, 
“ will have the option of coming into the state scheme if 
they wish to do so, but there will be no compulsion in their 
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caac*’ Otlwr enterprises that the Government is under- 
taking indude the purchase of Flock House station, com- 
prising 8,261 acres, from the trustees of the New Zealand 
Sheep Farmers’ Acknowledgment of Debt to British 
Seamen Fund. This venture has been established for 
thirteen years, and over 1,000 boys (mostly sons of British 
seamen) have been trained there. It is to form an integral 
part of the educational system of the Dominion, “ so that 
every suitable boy who desires to make a living on the land 
shall be given an opportunity of receiving a thorough 
grounding in practical and theoretical farm work before 
entering into employment ”. 

Still further schemes envisaged include educational 
reform on a large scale, the reform of the local government 
system by the amalgamation of redundant local bodies,* 
the formation of a bureau of social science to assist the 
Government in basing their social policy on scientifically 
established fects, and of a National Sports Council for the 
better control and co-ordination of the Dominion’s sports, 
the establishment of a Conservatorium of Music and the 
Spoken Arts in connection with the radio system for the 
training of New Zealand artists, the erection of many 
public buildings, the engagement of a highly paid editorial 
board of three to write the history of the provinces of New 
Zealand, the improvement of the maternity and district 
nursing system, the construction of funicular railways for 
winter sports, and the development of tourist routes and 
roads. For the present, however, the Government’s hands 
are pretty full with its Bills for Parliament and its housing 
project. 

The latter is the latest big scheme to come into operation 
and into the fire of the critics. The Minister of Finance, 
when referring to the power given to the Minister by the 
Finance Act (No. 2) of 1936 to borrow £3,000,000 for 
housing purposes, said that “plans were in course of 
preparation to provide for the construction of 3,000 houses 
* See The Round Tabus, No. 106, March 1957, p. 464. 
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at « co«t of apfomimatefy £^000^000 **. Now, however, 
the Govemmenr proposes to spead five millk>f» on booses 
dodiig the pn^cct’s first year, indnding fiitee millions o( 
new money created by the Reserve Ba^ Of that total, 
^j,)oo,ooo is to be spent by the state, the balance being 
availaUe for lending to local bodies for their own housing 
projects at 3 per cent, interest. Mr. Nash’s calculation 
seemed to involve a cost of only £600 per house without 
the land, while the Minister of Labour asserted that the 
houses would not cost mote than £^00. Mr. Nash and 
Mr. Savage anticipated that the cottages would be let to 
workos for 12s. 6d to 17s. 6d a week. 

The Govemment is actively carrying out its scheme. 
It requested the New Zealand Institute of Architects to 
prepare designs for houses varied in character and con- 
struction, had quantity schedules prepared by “ the most 
reputable firm of quantity surveyors * in New Zealand ”, 
and called for tenders on the schedule rate system. It has 
erected joinery works near Wellington and Auckland, and 
has bought and is buying blocks of land in or near the main 
centres and in the secondary towns for the erection of 
groups of houses. It seems to be acquiring the land at 
reasonable figures. In the first Auckland instalment 
of the scheme, in the Orakei block, the Govemment invited 
tenders for the erection of one group of 91, another of 87, 
and 54 single houses, thus giving an opportunity for the 
small builder to tender. 

The successful tenderer for the supply of joinery in both 
the Auckland and the Wellington districts is the Fletcher 
Construction Company Ltd. It was also the successful 
tenderer for one of the large groups of houses in the 
Wellington district, for the groups of 91 and 87 houses 
and for 50 out of the 34 single houses in the Orakei block, 
beii^ tltf lowest tenderer by a substantial margin in each 
case. It was doubtless with this probable result in view 

* Experts in estimating the quantities of materials used in eteedag 
buildings. 
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that the Hutt Valley Master Btiildets’ Association maintained 
that Ihe whole scb^e was designed to play into the hands 
of monopolistic construction companies. While the Prime 
Minister has declared that, although he cannot state the 
exact figures of the contracts, the rents to be charged for 
the new houses will compare more than favourably with 
those charged to-day, there has been much criticism of the 
scheme. As the Jostling Post (Wellington) pointed out 
on February 8 ; 

The cost of the houses has not been stated nor has any informa- 
tion been made available to show how the rental will be calculated, 
what interest will be paid (if any) on the credit issue, what de- 
preciation allowed and what provision made for loss of rent and 
other incidentals that the private landlord must fece. This 
information should be given, for the housing is competitive 
with private enterprise in both building and letting dwellings, 
and the public should be shown that Sic competition is faiSy 
based. Otherwise it simply means that public money is being 
used to undercut the private builder and the private landlord. 
The latter would then be compelled (through taxation) to bear 
part of the loss incurred by the State in competing with them. 

It has been suggested that the resources of the Dominion 
in organisation of men and materials are inadequate to 
cope with operations on such a gigantic scale. Another 
criticism is that the Government is building at a time of 
rising costs, caused partly by its own legislative policy 
and partly by advances in the prices of materials overseas ; 
it is said that the advantage of mass production is more than 
offset by the recent increase of building costs by at least 
30 per cent. 

'Ihe Dominion (Wellington), an Opposition journal, 
attacked the scheme in its issue of February 10 as a big 
step forward in socialisation. 

Is the small master builder to be sacrificed to mass production, 
in the same way as the small joinery manufisctuier is threatened 
by the establishment of State joinery factories ? If so, the policy 
must be assumed to be general. As it applies to builders so it 
is likely to be applied ako to butchers and bakers and grocers 
and farmers ; tne small man will be pushed to one side — 
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ultinntdy pushed out by the ruthkssiiess of lacge-scsde St»te> 
abetted competition. And then, what? An easy step to 
complete nationalisation. The GoTcimnent is nevei tirra of 
calling iteelf the small man’s friend; but when the small man’s 
business stands in the way of sociaj^tion, he will get precious 
short shiift. 

IV. Immigration 

P ERHAPS no subject has occupied so mi|ch space in 
leading articles, lectures, and letters to the newspapers 
during the past quarter as immigration. The Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at its congress at Auckland in January, devoted 
considerable attention to the subject, stress being laid on 
the difficulties with which large migration schemes were 
surrounded. Chambers of Commerce have also been 
discussing it, and the Council of the Auckland Chamber 
of Commerce recommended an urgent enquiry by the 
Government. 

Several vigorous pamphleteers and public speakers have 
urged us to “ Populate or Perish ”, and the Hon. W. E. 
Barnard, Government member for Napier and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, concerned for the plight 
of New Zealand in the future for lack of people, has been 
touring the country forming branches of a “ Five Million 
Qub ”. The club stands for a carefully planned immigra- 
tion scheme, involving a considerable measure of govern- 
ment control, with the object of bringing our population 
up to that number. But Labour in general takes a shorter 
view and opposes the influx of competitors even though 
they are also consumers. The attitude of the present 
Government was thus described by the Press (Christchurch) ; 

At the beginning of their term of office, certain members of 
the Government spoke as though the resumption of assisted 
migration on a large scale was an immediate possibility. From 
this attitude they have been steadily retreating; and Mr. Nash’s 
latest utterances on the subject have been profoundly discouraging. 
One indication of the reasons for this change can be seen in the 
protest which has been made by the Amalgamated Society of 
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OunMtotem «ad Joinets agaixist the attetnot to eotol oatpeoim 
ascTjOtneninE^laiidforworkmNewZeakiKL ItisoIrntMU 
that if die Govecmieot*8 tnigtadon polky is to be dictated bf 
the tmioos, it -will continue to be a policy of pious aspitatioos. 

This comment was borne out by the Ptime Ministet^ 
dedatation on Januaty z6 : 

The real secret of success in immigration is to make a country 
so prosperous that people want to come out in order to share its 
prosperity. When conditions ate right in New Zealand people 
will not hesitate to come out and bring new capital with th^ 
whether the sum be large or small. 

V. Defence 

S O far as defence is concerned the Government is pinning 
its feith to protection by air. As a result of the first 
report from Wing-G>mmandcr the Hon. R. A. Cochrane 
(lent to New Zealand by the United Kingdom Government) 
his engagement has been extended for two years ; during 
that time he is to undertake the reorganisation of the air 
force of the Dominion and to make a comprehensive 
survey of the system of military aviation in New Zealand, 
with a view to the early development of air defence on the 
best possible lines. 

On March i6 the Minister of Defence released an im- 
portant account of the lines upon which the development 
of our air force will take place. An Air Board, on which 
civil aviation will be represented, will be set up to controL 
the Royal New Zealand Air Force and to co-ordinate 
matters common to service and civil flying. The necessary 
legislative powers -will be sought during the coming session. 
An air force headquarters will be formed in Wellington 
on April i and the names of officers filling the chief appoint- 
ments will be announced shortly. The programme con- 
templates the formation of two operational squadrons, 
equipped with the latest type of aircraft. Surveys of 
suitable localides are proceeding for new defence aero- 
dromes, which will take from i8 months to a years to 
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Gonq>kte. Hobsoimlle, neat Auckland, Vill be otganised 
and enlarged as xequiied as a repair ct nti e. Wigtam, 
near Chri^diuxch, be develop U a flying s^ool 
for the training of pilots ; concentrated attention is being 
given to the formation of this school in order that the 
first course may be started in May and approximately 
50 pilots a year trained. 

Apart from the permanent and territorial units of the 
Royal New Zealand Air Force, it is proposed to build up a 
reserve of trained pilots, who will be obtained from two 
sources : first, from amongst those who have already com- 
pleted a short service commission in one of the air forces 
of the Empire, and, secondly, by the direct enlistment and 
training in New Zealand of personnel with no previous 
flying experience. Suitable candidates will be given an 
eight months’ course of flying training and will then pass 
direct to the reserve, where their only liability in peace 
time will be a fortnight’s refresher training each year. The 
reserve will provide a pool of pilots capable, in the event 
of attack, of taking their places in air force units, and 
a source of recruitment for the growing needs of civil 
aviation. 

Short-service commissions are offered in the Royal Air 
Force and the Royal New Zealand air force. By an agree- 
ment with the British Air Ministry, a number of short- 
service commissions in the Royal Air Force — ^fot the present 
to be limited to 40 a year — ^wUl be offered to New Zealand 
candidates. The length of the commission is at present 
fixed at four years, including the initial period under 
training . Two methods of entry will be available. Under 
the first, candidates will be selected in New Zealand and 
their passages paid to the United Kingdom, where they 
will report to the Air Ministry and be posted to a suitable 
unit for training. In the second scheme, candidates will 
be selected and also trained in the Dominion, and will 
then be given passages to the United Kingdom, where they 
will join a Royal Ait Force squadron. These two schemes 
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will ia fiitaxe provide the ooly means by which New 2 jea- 
laad applicaati can join the Royal Air Force. A request 
foe applications to fill 20 vacancies under these two schemes 
will shortly be issued. 

The 70 additional pilots requited by the Royal New 
Zealand Ait Force during the next two years will be obtained 
partly from those who have completed a short-service 
commission in the Royal Air Force, pardy from candidates 
who will be entered direct from civil life and trained at 
Wigram, and partly by selection from within the ranks of 
the Royal New Zealand Air Force. Q)mmissions wUl 
normally be offered for a limited period, with the dual 
object of building up a reserve for service and civil aviation, 
and of ensuring that those officers who are awarded 
permanent commissions can be offered a career which 
provides adequate prospects of promotion. It is intended 
that permanent commissions shall be offered to selected 
officers who have completed a short-service commission, 
but exceptions may be made where specialist qualifications 
arc required. 

A scheme is being formulated in consultation with 
the aero clubs for the formation of a civil reserve of 
pilots. The skilled mechanics required for the scheme 
will be trained cither in the Dominion or, if no facilities 
exist here, in the United Kingdom or Australia. There 
ate to be sections for wireless operators and for air 
gunners. The full scheme will require three years for its . 
completion. 

In an interview the Minister of Defence stated it was very 
likely that New Zealand would take full advantage of the 
Commonwealth Government’s plans for the modernisation 
of Australian munition factories. New Zealand would 
probably buy aeroplanes from Australia, when the 
Commonwealth was in a position to supply her, if Great 
Britain could not fill her orders. 

Major-General Sir Andrew Russell, who was the general 
officer commanding the New Zealand Division on the 
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Western front, speaking recently to the Napier Rotary 
Qub, described New Zealand as the weakest link in the 
imperial chain. He considered that the, country should 
be equipped with an air force sufficient to deal with raids, 
and that in addition about 300 highly trained pilots should 
be at the disposal of the imperial defence authorities. We 
should be prepared, he said, to send an expeditionary force 
of between 3,000 and 4,000 men and a number of mounted 
men in the case of trouble in the Near East, for instance 
over Palestine ; if the Mediterranean were closed, they would 
be able to enter by the back door. But the Government, 
judged by its present attitude, is not likely to provide for 
the necessary specialised training of our territorial force, 
“ of which to-day there remains but a skeleton ” and which 
cannot be improvised. 

A deputation from the National Peace Council asked the 
Prime Minister for the repeal of the compulsory service 
clauses on the statute book. They arc now in abeyance 
and relate only to training and to service in the territorials 
or militia — ^it is specially provided that no territorial shall 
be sent out of New Zealand without his consent. In his 
reply Mr. Savage showed himself both an idealist and an 
optimist. He expressed his hope “ that the days of war 
are over and that a real civilisation is near New 
Zealand’s peace proposals, he said, which had been de- 
scribed as the most statesmanlike ever placed before the 
League of Nations, would be discussed at the Imperial 
Conference. The peoples of the earth, were a vote taken, 
would be overwhelmingly against war, but they were 
in danger of being pushed into it. Mr. Savage said that 
the Government was opposed to conscription in all its 
forms, and he was looking forward to raising the physical 
qualities of young men and women in other ways than by 
compulsory military training. When national superannua- 
tion and health services had been attended to we could, he 
said, “ consider other matters. We want to put out people 
in possession of a country which they will defend automatically, 
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but at tliA same time we axe working towards peace 
It it. to be hoped Mr. Savage will return from the Imperial 
Conferei^ with a keener realisation of the dangers die 
has to face, and of the necessity for somcdung 
more than “ automatic ” defence. 

New Zealand, 

March 1937. 
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